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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1895. 


In compliance with section 142 of the Regulations for the 
Public Schools, the Superintendent herewith submits his 
twenty-first annual report, it being for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1895. 


Population of Cambridge. 


Teen ee ni LE O16 TST Ee Aaa he her BBR 
TOK yee) ad 20.478 TRA een sy aureus 0 Bs. 658 
PERO Bee he tee 2 t. 26,060 TRObe hos Lay un eee new Sen One 
pret Pet) 61 °99,112 [ACOs tas ee enn 70.098 
eat are ye. 80 684 TROBR Testy, au ee ae 48 


School Census. 


Number of children in the city on the first of May, five 
years old or more, but less than fifteen, as reported by the 
Truant Officers. 


Tai5.4-\. ; ; ; ; 8,422 ufo Wiles : ‘ ; ee E16 
1879. : : : Rn -Fietos3) 188802 : , : eke (2 HP 
1880... : ; , a 29.390 1889), 4 : ; . a yin, 
1881.-.; 4 , , ‘ 9,582 1890. ». ; ; : ek ee 
1882. ; ; : el LOG 70 18012, : : . 12,160 
1883... ; : A . 10,490 1892: é ; , . 12,451 
1884. ; : . - 10,682 EBSS a3 ; : ‘ . 12,644 
1885. : : ‘ - 10,957 1894. ; : : 12,770 


1886. : , , SOF 2A 1895. . . ; . . 12,869 
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Schools and Classrooms. 


TERE SCHOOL A arctesisaet aren ceeetntren De COTASSTOOMIS IN TSO... sche ccs ncennuvoe. cone 10 
English High School..........00........ 1 “ OF Wee Bt sors lag dpampsiias vos 13 
Grammar Schools 2200... 12 : gt tL Des Sl eae 2 133 
PLIMATY Oe CHOO Ss wes ee iia 21 + ride 90 9 aati ea See, are ck em 116 
FA INCSI AT DELS eee soto on ee rece 8 M ok A ee So Uke ee 11 
Evening Drawing Schools.......... 2 gh EM ie A Lda wasceot acer ae8 8 
Evening High School.................... 1 “ 5 ahha AAP eee peat Fase re 6 
Evening Elementary Schools...... 4 . fe es eae Roe 15 
VV ORI CBS LCR ILL RN Oo SEN Dah RELVES bee sates as ac es ene rook atta nano stvgcrcts ten Juouendi sa seatiawh doc tce- 43 
INUIINOET CO lcC MBS LOGIUIS LOL RIAN CILOOIR 220 ogee ft aed o0. os 2. Segen eonbeecbecueeaetedes 283 


High School and Grammar School Houses. 


Sennothousce | Camber ts]: Partated | Site of Late, | Batimated | Total 
Tosti po uae hess 8* $40,000 37,828 $15,900 $55,900 
English High. . 11f 220,000 74,366 18,000 238,000 
Alston ear 4s) 12} 30,000 15,193. 4,600 34,600 
COrlebhr eet eave 2 3,000 10,000 1,000 4,000 
Harvard "3 <0 16t 45,000 20,494 12,000 57,000 
MOorpsedsa¥e ca. 8 % 14t 73,000 . 25,650 7,000 80,000 
Peabody } 2 1. ¢: 6 27,000 21,813 7,000 34,000 
Putnanioy eran 13f 60,000 11,900 8,300 68,300 
Shepard... . 11 30,000 14,755 7,000 37,000 
Sleeper |. c. ou: 10 24,893 |° 21,284 4,256 29,149 
Thorndike ..°. 12 30,000 10,027 4,000 34,000 
Washington . . 12t 25,000 14,951 7,000 32,000 
AW ODSLOT Fay a 7 16 50,000 25,839 9,000 59,000 
Wellington. .. 13§ 42,000 27,673 8,500 50,300 

Ota treater 156 $699,893 331,773 $113,356 $813,249 


* Also a library, a physical laboratory, and an assembly hall. 


t Also five recitation rooms, a library, a physical laboratory, a chemical laboratory, a 
lecture room, a drawing room, and an assembly hall. 


¢ Also an assembly hall. 


§On the same lot there is another schoolhouse containing four rooms used for primary 
classes. 


REPORT OF 


Primary School Houses. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Size of Lots, 
Square Feet. 


19,689 
10,018 
14,787 
14,317 
10,000 
15,090 
15,434 

9,900 
11,182 
10,000 
12,033 

8,270 
12,329 

8,469 
12,000 
11,192 

9,995 
10,050 
19,500 
20,079 
14,347 


Estimated 
Value. 

$6,000 
4,000 
1,000 
4,300 
2,000 
4,500 
3,000 
4,000 
4,500 
2,500 
2,500 
4,000 
7,000 
5,000 
1,200 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
5,000 
3,000 


Total 
Value. 

$24,000 
16,000 
4,000 
6,300 
6,000 
10,500 
15,000 
29,000 
10,500 
10,500 
9,500 
16,000 
26,000 
15,000 
5,200 
8,000 
7,000 
8,000 
12,000 
30,000 
9,000 


$79,500 
79,456 
33,900 


Schoothouses, | {umber of | Hetimated 
Agassiz 7 $18,000 
Boardman 8 12,000 
Cushing . 2 3,000 
MARIS eal > Tre. 4 2,000 
Dunster . 4 4,000 
Felton. 4 6,000 
Gannett . 5 12,000 
OTe ee ee! t's 12 25,000 
Holmes q 6,000 
Lassell 4 8,000 
Lowell 4 7,000 
Otis 8 12,000 
Parker 6 19,000 
Onineyee <5 251 2 10,000 
Reed 4 4,000 
Riverside 4 5,000 
Sargent q 3,000 
Stearns 4 3,000 
Tarbell q 8,000 
WY SULAPO Peed eas 12 25,000 
Wy SABE a 5a) 6 6,000 
Primary, Total . 112 $198,000 
Grammar, ‘“ . 137 439,893 
HighSchools‘*. . 19 260,000 

Summary... 268 $897 ,893 


268,681 
219,579 
112,194 


600,454 


$192,856 


$277,500 
519,349 
293,900 


$1,090,749 
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Number of teachers in the Day Schools. 


[Special teachers are included in the total. ] 


‘ English , : : Normal 
Latin - Grammar} Primar Kinder- rytnge 
December. School. Sa: Bohoale: Sshoola: gartens. Total. Sib 

1890 10 15 121 101 11 263 146 

1891 10 16 126 104 11 272 161 

1892 10 19 faa 106 12 284 166 

1893 fat 19 1388 108 13 297 ira 

1894. 12 21 142 114 15 312 191 

1895 14 21 146 116 «16 322 198 

Attendance at all the Day Schools. 

Vear Number of Pupils| Average Number] Average Daily Per cent of 

$ Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1890 11,914 10,089 9,325 92.4 
1891 12,468 10,520 9,659 91.8 
1892 12,845 10,861 9,959 91.7 
1893 13,107 11,045 10,074 91.2 
1894 13,254 11,166 10,322 92.4 
1895 13,571 11,505 10,611 92.2 

Attendance at the Latin School. 

eee Number of Pupils} Average Number | Average Daily Per cent of 

Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance, 
1890 224 204 199 96.4 
1891 231 213 204. 95.7 
1892 238 213 203 95.4 
1893 269 251 236 94.1 
1894 319 303 286 94.3 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 7 


Attendance at the English High School. 


Voar Number of Pupils} Average Number] Average Daily Per cent of 

Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1890 473 409 396 96.7 
1891 552 480 464 96.6 
1892 624 529 511 96.5 
1893 681 569 549 96.5 
1894 691 611 594 97.1 
1895 743 648 626 96.7 

Attendance at the Grammar Schools. 

Yoar Number of Pupils | Average Number Average Daily Per cent of 

Registered, - Belonging, Attendance. Attendance. 
1890 5,668 4,891 PS) a Bet 93.2 
1891 5,793 5,052 4,701 93.1 
1892 5,891 5,175 4,803 92.8 
1893 5,981 5,206 4,838 92.9 
1894 5,934 5,200 4,876 93.8 
1895 5,926 5,204 4,888 93.9 

Attendance at the Primary Schools. 

Y Number of Pupils| Average Number | Average Daily Per cent of 

per Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1890 5,321 4,403 4,011 91.1 
1891 5,499 4,481 4,065 90.7 
1892 5,697 4,650 4,203 90.4 
1893 5,757 4,666 4,215 90.3 
1894 5,815 4,741 4,317 91.1 


8 REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Attendance at the Kindergartens. 


pareay S) SVR so be Sia, Chat oan mal am ered 
1892 395 294 239 81.2 
1893 419 353 236 66.9 
1894 495 311 249 80.3 
1895 594 374 264 70.6 


Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the Latin School. 


Course, 5 years. 


Year. Boys. Average Age. Girls. Average Age. 
1889 37 14 years 10 months 34 14 years 7 months 
1890 39 14 years 6 months 22 14 years 9 months 
1891 32 14 years 5 months 35 14 years 3 months 
1892 52 14 years 7 months 32 14 years 7 months 
1893 63 14 years 6 months 41 14 years 1 month 
1894 51 14 years 8 months +4 14 years 4 months 
1895 54 14 years 6 months 48 14 years 5 months 


Number of pupils graduated from the Latin School. 


Course, 5 years. 


Year. Boys. Average Age. Girls., Average Age. 

1889 16 18 years 11 months 11 19 years 3 months 
1890 10 18 years 8 months 7 19 years 2 months 
1891 22 18 years 4 months 14 18 years 4 months 
1892 8 17 years 8 months 14 18 years 7 months 
1893 16 19 years 3 months 7 19 years 5 months 
1894 15 18 years 11 months 12 19 years 6 months 


1895 16 18 years 9 months 9 18 years 11 months 
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Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the English High 
School and the Manual Training School. 


[The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School. | 


Year. | Conia: ay Average Age. hraining, . Average Age. 
1889 204 15 years 3 months 49 15 years 3 months 
1890 171 15 years 1 month 59 15 years 3 months 
1891 196 15 years 1 month 56 15 years 5 months 
1892 230 15 years 3 months 85 15 years 3 months 
1893 210 15 years 3 months 73 15 years 1 month 
1894 239 15 years 1 month 72 15 years 2 months 
1895 195 14 years 11 months 63 15 years 2 months 


Number of pupils graduated from the English High School 
and the Manual Training School. 


[The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 


; ; Manual 
r English High. sata 
Year. Course, 4 yrs. Average Age. Dae oe Average Age. 


In 1893, 6 of the 32 in 4 
1889 52 18 years 6 months ee peu In 1804, 4 of the 26 rate 
; years’ course. 
1890 37 18 years 7 months 1895. In 1895, 1 of the 35 in 4 
years’ course. 
1891 35 18 years 4 months 13 17 years 4 months 
1892 52 18 years 9 months 25 18 years } month 
1893 63 18 years 10 months 32 18 years } month 
1894 65 18 years 7 months 26 17 years 10 months 
1895 54 18 years 6 months 35 17 years 8 months 


Number of pupils admitted to the lowest class in the Latin School 
and the English High School since 1887, with the number of 
graduates. 


Admitted to | Graduated from | Admitted to | Graduated from Admitted to |Graduated from 


Latin School.| Latin School. |English High.| English High. Hae owen Trp panos 


730 211 1,724 449 504 131 
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Number of pupils graduated from the Grammar and Primary 


Schools. 
Grammar Primary 
Year. Schools. Average Age. Schools. Average Age. 
Course, 6 yrs. Course, 3 yrs. 
1892 536 15 years 4 months 1,146 9 years 10 months 
1893 487 14 years 11 months 1,147 9 years 9 months 
1894 563 14 years 11} months 1,159 9 years 84 months 
1895 491 14 years 9} months 1,209 9 years 10} months 


Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the Grammar 


Schools. 
In In In* © In 
wear 4 years. 5 years. 6 years. 7 years or more, 
1892 10 per cent. 27 per cent. 45 per cent. 18 per cent. 
1893 9 per cent. 29 per cent. 47 per cent. Seals: per cent. 
1894 10 per cent. 32 per cent. 42 per cent. 16 per cent. 
1895 9 per cent. 30 per cent. 46 per cent. 15 per cent. 


Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the Primary 


Schools. 
road In In In In In 42 been 
. 2 years. 2% years. 3 years. 35 years, 4 years. ap bape 
1893 |6 percent. | 3 per cent. |56 per cent. | 3 per cent. | 20 percent. | 12 per cent. 
1894 |8percent. | 2 per cent. |58 percent. | 2 per cent. |21 percent.| 9 per cent. 
1895 |5 percent. | 1 per cent. | 56 per cent.| 5 per cent. | 23 percent. | 10 per cent. 


Table showing how many of a class 


complete the Course of Study. 


Schools. 


Latin School 
English High . 
Grammar Schools 


Primary Schools . 


Number that 


Entered. 
In 1889, 71 
In 1890, 230 


In 1888, 1,222 
in 1891, 1,418 


Number that 


Graduated. 
In 1894, 27 
In 1894, 91 
In 1894, 563 


In 1894, 1,159 


Number that 
Entered. 
In 189061 
In 1891, 252 
In 1889, 1,168 
In 1892, 1,572 


Number that 
Graduated. 


In 1895, 25 
In 1895, 89 
In 1895, 491 
In 1895, 1,209 
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Number of pupils in all the Day Schools at different periods of the 


year. 
Vauy First Day of the | First Day of the First Week of | First Week of the 
ae First Week. Second Week. October. next June. 


1890 9,687 10,360 10,678 10,863 
1891 9,580 10,461 11,180 11,204 
1892 10,184 10,974 11,360 11,342 
1893 10,692 11,354 11,628 11,532 
1894 10,889 11,562 11,847 11,723 


1895 11,178 11,894 12,146 


Number of pupils in the Latin School, December, 1895. 


Grade. | Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
RUCUTCMOILGL tas So ewe eee ey 19 25 44 pits 
Ma TLRONTD ees. 4 Ute eae es 38 ol 69 178 
POUL Gi toe tee ad BP Ae 37 44 81 .209 
MRO CTS hails gh Helm get 48 45 93 .240 
utter os. als we eA 51 50 101 .260 

doje wk Phew. eS See Rg ee ere ae 193 195 388 


Number of pupils in the English High School and in the Manual 
Training School, December, 1895. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 


ereenitihy oy, ft ks ras wp 34 OT)* 58 92 137 

BMITGI Ae is ea! wa vet» Oaen-(o0)” 70 132 196 

SA CoA er a 85 (43) * 110 195 .289 

REIS te) ig eee on tt dot, (73)* 121 255 .378 
eee oe Gh atc. en, OL, Chea) * 359 674 


* Manual Training School. 
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Number of pupils in the Grammar Schools, December, 1895. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
INDULGE Aah ead ye ene ne ee a te 200 233 433 OTT 
Dat. Coogee ae 60 thes 8 102 018 
MOUS Lace eh erode eae ie 1 332 322 654 117 
Cr a ne eye be Oe ia: s 34 32 66 012 
SSVentiivute pave seer: > 394 433 827 147 
SSK Breeern ee er ee tees oy eich 435 458 893 159 
Boo ot Mig sah rae gee, AL boa 112 99 211 .038 
Lp h gn WON tie 8 ke ne aaa 531 492 1,023 182 
COS Efe 8 nny Oe a ae ae 109 135 244 044 
ROUEN Se es 609 546 1,155 .206 
LOR L Atte RROD Mule Let ets hy a 2,816 2,792 5,608 


Number of pupils in the Primary Schools, December, 1895. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
EDIT Cepewe sh eebres tnt See as 671 714 1,385 272 
Sé6CONG] Gee iaeet s eeee. 827 719 1,546 304 
MATS EA 5722 cake ph oe eect at 1,083 1,073 2,156 4240; 
Otel § Vat Bie eee | 2,581 2,506 5,087 


Number of pupils and teachers in the Kindergartens, 
1893, 1894, 1895. 


N umber of 


Year. Boys. Girls. Total, Teachers. 
1893 148 178 326 13 
1894 180 207 387 15 


1895 192 225 417 16 
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Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, with the 
average attendance. 


1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 
166 188 219 242 217 212 
106 110 127 142 103 117 


Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the average 


attendance. 
1890. 1891. 1892, 1893. 1894. 1895, 
739 1,020 1,013 1,085 1,379 1,246 
298 362 329 419 542 478 


Number of pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, including those 
in the Parochial Schools. 


1890. 1891. . 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 


2,127 2,235 2,376 2,492 


Cost of instruction in the Evening Schools. 


Year. Elementary. High. Drawing. Total. 
1890 $1,513 00 $1,260 00 $546 00 $3,319 00 
1891 1,851 50 1,191 25 867 00 3,909 75 
e_..1899 1,827 50 1,226 25 1,157 00 4,210 75 
1893 » 2,124 50 1,363 00 1,531 00 5,018 50 
1894 * 2,293 00 1,396 00 1,175 00 4,864 00 
2,427 00 1,422 50 1,255 00 5,104 50 


1895 
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Cost of instruction in the Day Schools. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truant officers. | 


Number of Teachers Average Number of Whole Cost. 


Year. Tiacethberl: Pupils. Cost per Pupil. 
1876 176 7,066 $164,818 00 $23 32 
1878 173 7,028 136,491 20 19 42 
1880 182 7,175 130,371 75 18 17 
1882 200 7,898 137,828 55 17 38 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1886 233 9,218 165,277 42 17 92 
1887 237 9,429 172,135 06 18 25 
1888 241 9,756 175,773 80 18 02 
1889 251 . 9,962 180,816 26 18 15 
1890 263 10,089 190,558 21 18 89 
1891 272 10,520 196,938 70 18 72 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 19 07 
1893 297 11,045 215,593 12 19 52 
1894 : 312 11,166 228,873 48 20 50 
1895 322 11,505 235,811 62 20 50 
Cost of the Day Schools. 
[The expenditures for new schoolhouses are not included, } 
Year. Bune i ie pithiga, Smen on ut Whole Cost. Cost per Pupil. 
1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1878 173 7,028 162,437 77 23 11 
1880 182 7,175 153,967 56 21 45 
1882 200 7,898 166,230 52 21 04 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 24 15 
1886 233 9,218 207,536 46 _ 22 51 
1887 237 9,429 222,679 19 23 61 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 23 10 
1889 251 9,962 229,421 31 23 03 
1890 263 10,089 241,980 84 23 98 
1891 272 10,520 249,491 67 23 71 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1893 297 11,045 274,053 82 24 81 
1894 312 11,166 287,137 37 25 72 


1895 322 11,505 299,085 93 26 00 
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Summary of the School Census as taken by the Truant Officers, 
May, 1895. 


[The statutes make it the duty of the School Committee to ascertain annually the names and 
ages of all persons between the ages of five and fifteen years, belonging in their respective 
towns and cities on the first day of May. | 


Number of children in the ie five years old or more, but less 


than fifteen , ¥ 12,869 
Number in public SRnaTe es years old or more, itt eRe than 

fifteen ‘ . - 3 ; 10,370 
Number in public ak viene fifteen years old or more, as shown by 

the school register. ; ; 1,318 
Number in private schools five years old or more, but es than 

fifteen é . 1,688 
Number not etenaine peel five years old or more, ae less 

than eight , ; ‘ P ; ; ’ ; : ‘ 593 
Number not attending school eight years old or more, but less 

than fourteen. : ; ; : ‘ f : ; ' 78 
Number not attending school fourteen years old or more, but 

less than fifteen ; 140 
Whole number not niente deoot “ve years old or more, pnt 

less than fifteen ; : : ; 811 
Number in the city five years olde or more, but teal Au six . 1,266 
Nuinber in the city eight years old or more, but less than fourteen 7,776 

Finances. 


| For the financial year ending December 1, 1895. | 


Cost of instruction in day schools , : : : , . $235,811 62 
Cost of instruction in evening schools ; k : ; 5,104 50 
Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, day schools : ‘ 45,424 35 
Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, evening schools 2,400 00 
Cost of text-books and supplies . . ; ; : : 14,315 02 
Expended for incidental expenses é : : 4 F 972 42 
Expended for transportation of pupils ; 6 : : ; 667 00 
Expended for care of truants , ; , ; ; 1,895 52 
Expended for English High school f ; s : ; 4 1,274 08 
Expended for land for schoolhouse in Ward 1. : ; ; 4,039 11 
Expended for finishing and furnishing Sleeper schoolhouse 2 20,846 84 
Expended for Taylor schoolhouse ; , ; ‘ é 4 21,007 51 
Expended for improvements in sanitary arrangements ‘ 8,595 82 

Total expenditures for all school purposes. ; - $362,353 79 


Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hop- 

kins Fund, $713.67, and for the tuition of non-resident pupils, 

$1,358.50, the actual cost of the schools to the city is , . $360,281 62 
Assessed value of real and personal estates, May, 1895 ; $80,911,060 00 
Ratio of expenditures for school purposes to the valuation in 

1895. : : : : : j ; : . F .0045 
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Statistics taken from the fifty-ninth annual report of the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 31; towns, 322; : ; 353 
Number of public schools ; ; 8,874 
Number of pupils of all ages in the Aabie Bahabls rine the 

year 412,953 
Number of persons over fifteen’ years of age Risending the pub- 

lic schools ¢ : : 39,437 
Per cent of attendance meted upon fie average Rienherahin . ae 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 

during the year: men, 1046; women, 10,981 ; ; : 12,027 
Number of teachers who have graduated from normal schools 3,734 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept 

for the entire year : ; , : é : ; . 9.6 
Number of high schools. ; : hs ; ; : 5 252 
Number of teachers in high schools : ‘ : 1,094 
Number of pupils in high schools. : : 32,752 
Amount expended upon the public schools, Brelenivs of the 

expense of school buildings . : -. $8,160,452 37 


Cost of new schoolhouses, permanent improy arenes ane ordi- 


nary repairs 2,500,903 85 


Entire expenditure for public school purposes : . $10,661,356 22 


Special Institutions. 


The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the Mas- 
sachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf, the blind, and the feeble- 


minded. 
AMERICAN ASYLUM AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1894-95 ; : . 65 
Paid for these pupils ; $10,003 04 
CLARK INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1894-95 4 : ‘ 116 
Paid for these pupils $22,392 64 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1894-95 : : : 106 
Paid for these pupils $12,620 76 
PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1894-95 ; : 2 184 
Annual appropriation from the State : ; ; . $30,000 00 
SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, WALTHAM. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1894-95 : : p 166 


Annual appropriation from the State : : , : : $25,000 00 


REPORT OF 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


TABULAR VIEW. 


DECEMBER 1, 1895. 


Names of Schools. 


Teachers, 


bo OSs FECES BBP ore espgie 


Agassiz 


Grammar ........ 
Peimary 


William F. Bradbury.......... 
Theodore P. Adams............ 
Herbert: J. Chase 222..3522 
Helen M. Albee.................... 


Alice Cary Baldwin............. 
Grace M. Coleman.............. 
Caroline: Drew. atin s.02.222 
IRI NCS ATU Yio eacstec es 
TLOSG FLAP WICK te. cscsee-s cs 
Margarette M. Leighton.... 
Emma M. Sawyet .............. 
Jennie S. Spring.................. 
Anna M... Warren ~2....3-2:.0:.. 
PUTTS ye, TIO Eo vs ote 
Ray Greene Huling ............ 
Edwin L Sargent................ 
Charles EF. W arner.........:.... 
Joseph A. Coolidge ............ 
OIAT Al A TINGS 2 2 csccnt<as: 
TISTVIGE Hi ttle ne ec 
Mabel L. Chamberlain........ 
Caroline Close................-.--- 
Bertha L. Cogswell............ 
Grace Li. Deering./....=-... 
Mivrar te teliin £2 Sei 
Maud A. Lawson. ................ 
Henrietta E. McIntire........ 
Mary Moulton...................... 
Louisa P- Parker ................ 
Lillian C. Rogers ..:.....-.-20. 
Caroline A. Sawyev............ 
Emma A. Scudder .............. 
Martha R. Smith ................ 
Maria E. Spare..........:......-. 
Delia M. Stickney .............. 
Martha L. Babbitt *............ 


Maria L. Baldwin .............. 


Sarah EK. Barrett::........:-..22 
Mary G. Carpenter ............ 
VOTING LV 10 55. este cdett ene 
Mary ©. (Masse 2432. 5.2-,. 
Minnie A. Noyes ........:.:...:. 
Mary A. Parsons ................ 
Jennie L. Upham................ 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


iw; 


Salaries. 


* Secretary and Librarian, 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 1, 1895. 


388 


674 


126 
221 


18 


Tabular View — Continued 
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(pe ee ee ee 


Names of Schools. 


AAIS TON Wires cca atte 


(CCOTIETU eee nee en G2 Ree: 


PLAT VATU tooo dn pos aa ee 


Grammar ........... 


Mors : 
Ores Primarye ns, 


PeabOd vice. tree 


Teachers. 


Benjamin W. Roberts........ 
tig wise heat 8 221 CS aero reine poe 
LDA R1Re eh ah oneal 
Susan M. Adams ................ 
IVEY be LRLE oat ap cectes aay -ap tee Fee 
Mary M. Brigham .............. 
PVT PA SIGE WE GM acs at ieicouadestass 
Susan L. Keniston.............. 
Hyelyii7b 2enny, 2.0057... 
Ada M. Litchfield............... 
ins His ars > .2 es ok 
S. Agnes Mulloney.............. 
16 CG Batts 100 1 ee tee ee eer 
Caroline M. Williams ........ 
Fannie P. Browning.......... 
AUGER Vs OULTION mf ccc cau oes 
James S. Barrell..............:... 
ATLHUP A. LINCOLN 2.3 .2..°-. 
Ada H. Wellington ............ 
Margaret B. Wellington... 
PAT IVGLHL ak LO WV AU force ay -ausse 
Addie L. Bartlett .....+......... 
Marcia R. Bowman............ 
Elizabeth L. Buckley ........ 
Mary F. Emerson................ 
Frances Fabyan..i.:....--..:--- 
AGEs . Mlathers fe. 
Estella J. French................ 
Eliza S. Getchell.................. 
Adeline M. Murphy ............ 
Louise C. Patterson............ 
Annie MM, Street 22.4 47-c+4- 
Femi: Bie W C80 2s ccssecscess- cs 
Hortense O. Young............ 


Mary A. Townsend............. 


Mary He LOWlG2 so tare, 
Marcia EK. Ridlon ................ 
Elizabeth J. Baldwin.......... 
Stalia lit ObeOn 2.1 nacrss 
Marie: Be Daniel. ce. 
AnnIG MEO DOW eie see. 
Wells Lyra ke.2 22 ee 
AoE Wet Pgs s Ra Nea 1 itlns, Ss es pk 
Mary E. Leavitt .........0....... 
PWT 8 RO Eh gaa dep rT 
Emilie Richardson.............. 
Mary E. Sawyev.............-.:-. 
Lucy Mi Sonlee 22..-....+- 
Gertrude D. Sprague ........ 
Frederick S. Cutter ............ 
Addie Fs UIear ye = teams 
Susan Allison’... or 
Anna F. Bellows ................. 


Salaries. 


$2,000 
700 
650 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
630 
470 
2,000 
1,200 
700 
700 
650 
620 
470 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 


2,000 


700 
650 
620 
570 
620 
620 
620 
620. 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 1, 1895. 


571 


742 


414 
186 
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Tabular View — Continued. 
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Names of Schools, Teachers, Salaries. 
PERIODS iitvedesl cto pamtie eset Mabel A. Clark........... brett $570 
Charlotte A. Ewell ............ 620 

Florence E. Frost .............. 620 

Bat GUNAIEL aeicundiy trekvines co aste Thomas W. Davis............... 2,000 
Frederick B. Thompson.... 1,200 

Bliza M. Hussey .2x....2.... 700 

Henriette EK. de Rochemont 650 

lla A VERVE aiaiece dosti assess 620 

Ametta Bruce: .c42.2..2.-2.% 620 

Lillian-M. Canty.................. 570 

Mary A Carmichael............ 620 

Annas PaaGolins 3.0 620 

Sarah M. Grieves................ 620 

Hattie lie Jewell 2.3... 520 

Annie B. Josselyn............... 620 

Louise A. Keeler ................ 620 

A. Maud McLean ................ ‘400 

Mabelsy Maurray ct sods 570 

Ria peek ouackirs <r ss 620 

Louise A Stickney ............ 620 

ANIC AL relepan gy ,:..:0.:. 620 

LEE TE o/s By ence aarp oe ers Edward O. Grovert.............. 2,000 
1 Nellie A. Hutchins..2.2...... 700 

HUB - OL OTNGis sweet 650 

Caroline L. Blake................ 620 

Emma A. Faulkner ............ 620 

Emily F. Fessenden............ 620 

: Harriet, Foster 2....-cuiweks: 620 
Louise H. Griswold............ 620 

Hien ee Nye eee wiscese 620 

Flora C. Ingraham.............. 620 

Evelyn J.) Locke. =..32,..22:... 620 

Mary Agnes Stanton.......... 570 

Sleeper nlaee wt A. Estelle Ingraham .......... 700 
Bimily Bissell Seen... 400 

Mabel i. Blake: ow ..02.02 620 

Fannie G. Flanders ............ 520 

Edith A. Holcomb .............. 620 

| Melissa M. Lloyd................ 620 

: | Blanche C. Trefethen........ 400 
THOrndike «2.20... eee: | Ruel He Pletcher )1:.2::..25. 2,000 
Harriet A. Townsend........ 700 

Laura A. Westcott ............ 650 

Grace W. Fletchert.............. 620 

Lottie L. Griswold ............ 620 

Emma A. Hopkins.............. 620 

Elizabeth G. Hutchison .... 620 

Mary: E. Ingraham.............. 470 

Grace L. Morton ................ 470 

Mary Hie Nason cscs. -.cxre 620 

S. Louise Regal .................. 620 

ADDY.) BNLOL. a.-bigeseeat« 620 

Lydia A. Whitcher ............ 620 


No, of Pupils 


Dee. 1, 1895. 


688 


449 


189 
131 


488 
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Tabular View — Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. te 
Washington.............--.---..-+ BOUT V0 we EXCUSE 62 cetewcacesvite $2,000 453 
M. Florence McGlashan.... 700 
SUSY OTR OS, | Spam pte eee rere 650 
PlGOre dy Clarice 3.2... a. 620 
Lucy A. Downing .............. 620 
NE Ay 2S 02 Ce yaa ener 620 
PT Pelle Cr OCG EI co ccnnncucsn sas 520 
BSH OT WAS JOGER (4. secs is. --- 620 
Winifred L. Kinsley .......... 620 
METIS wb CUUIGY 542.55. shoyser.seom 520 
Margaret J. Penney .......... 620 
Mattie Shepherd.................. 620 
hag ed aes 8 0 Ch ils Meee reer 620 
PADDY tea BOO ics ieee, ses 620 
W GNSLOT cask hen pee esteotees. COUn W). Bilun eS. as 2,000 685 
Melzar H. Jackson.............. 1,200 
PN Yoon SOG tal 8s oy Ps Rie ere 700 
Martha N. Hanson.............. 700 
ATO Ace DAL. cea veen 650 
LOVE cles INS Oe cencnaate 570 
Pla Bigs URC ote 727 oe 620 
Charlotte M. Chase............ 620 
Susan I. Downs.............---.- 620 
OSC DIIDG ELLs center, 620 
EdithtuMa Weith. ses. 620 
Katherine E. Lahey ............ 570 
M. Josephine Lamprey...... 620 
Anna Si Lamson. 7c... 620 P 
MinniesViRelG. <n ote 620 
Harriette E. Shepard ........ 620 
Bllen’ Et W Atsonc. ce ns.02-- 620 
BOArGIAn 23 cence tiie Florence H. Barrett .......... 690 341 
Nellie A. Barden 22s: 620 
Christine R. Denyven........ 620 
Myra. Hatta. acca eee 400 
Elizabeth J. Karchev.......... 620 
| Grace Morgan............-.----.-++ 470 
C. Florence Smith .............. 620 
Sarah. E. Stewart... .--......, 620 
Cashing tivo ae ee Isadore lL. Foster... 630 75 
LUCY. ee Cy ease inscenteoe ce 620 
Dana. Aico eee see Georgia E. Martin.............. 640 154 
Jane Macmastet ................ ; 470 
Matilda Macmaster ............ 520 
Marion B. Magwire............ 520 
Duonstevs.. 2S een Susan E. Wyeth. .............:.... 645 169 
Mary E. Colby (<a. 620 
Mary SA: cLIOTans cadena 520 
Agnes M. Sheridan ............ 470 
Felton ed; chee teeneeeoe Florence A. Roge?s............ 640 172 
5} OMA DA GEE es soos 620 
Helen E. Hazard ................ 520 
Carrie H. Smith .................. 620 
CP aT bb. n. coe ieranhetsencscet hanes Sarah J; A. Davis...-:2...... 640 189 


——<——<——————— oo _COovwvNM a" 
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Tabular View — Continued. 


Names of Schools. 


SPRINGS oe atk ee eee 2 


BRIW Ore le 8 oo oe ee 


UES ETT | Ser ie 2 


LEE TT feelin 7 een Re ns 


Teachers. Salaries. 
Annie M. Billings................ $620 
PUNK 1) OUCH rartah. Nese tine 620 
Diary Acc HSC Yigg oe scp ods: 620 
Frances E. Pendexter........ 685 
Anna b, Callahan: 4.0.3... 620 
Addis. HH. Dales tcce: iain <.. 620 
Maude A. Deehan................ 620 
DUNNE OTANS V5.0. ano 400 
Elizabeth B. Gahm ............ 620 
Katherine L. McElroy........ 620 
Julia Ge McHugh... 470 
Mary E. Mulloney .............. 620 
Anastasia Peters.................. 570 
BOUIN) OSS a eccce ce hao 620 
Margaret Sullivan .............. 520 
Jane E. Whoriskey ............ 570 
Marianne M. Webb ............ 630 
ATV oe LURLS Cee. Fe ecoae ces 400 
Frances E. Whoriskey ...... 640 
TRROSE7V:, CAHIGT ot 7). peact ett son 620 
Grace H. Murphy................ 400 
Mary E. Whoriskey............ 400 
Eusebia A. Minard.............. 640 
Malvina M. Joslin .............. 620 
Agnes J. McElroy .............. 620 
Ellen N. Leighton .............. 660 
ETARCeS ALIEN pacts. ae 620 
Bridget: T. Boyle :2..0..-45. 520 
Josephine M. Doherty........ 620 
Laelia No areas. 620 
Mabel F. Reycroft.............. 400 
Milenio Ww Ginnie oc ee oe 620 
Kate F. Wellington ............ 620 
Emily C. Dallinger.............. 650 
Mary M. Bucknam.............. 620 
Charlotte-E. Clapp............:: 520 
Margaret E. Fitzgerald...... 470 
Agnes Marchant.................. 470 
Charlotte E. Jewell ............ 630 
Lacy Cow yeth 2.2 ok 620 
VIE Wide ty 2 8 Ca [a I iy nee ea 640 
Margaret T. Burke ............ 620 
Jennie R. Marsh .................. 470 
Julia A. Robinson................ 620 
Elizabeth A. Towev............ 640 
Amanda: M. Alger....,....2.::5 620 
Me gts EIN AAV yd eee ge ae 620 
MOLY Ap BLOWN gisncpscersss-st) 640 
Christina D. Barbey ........... 620 
Alice J. Hubbard ................ 470 
ME LORY GE onc cred scree 620 
Fannie E. Higgins .............. 640 
Maria; B&CON 22 ..63.228--: 620 


Ellen A. Cheney ......:........:.:. 620 


21 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 1, 1895, 


84 
189 


131 


366 


226 


82 
187 


105 


203 


187 
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Tabular View — Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries, Pine 1 aus 


StCSINS Gi 7. descasteaore: BVAAA SALOU LOL. 2 baht dacoietecs $620 
AAS ea VU RPS setae sents ete ea Bona OUNE 2 aio aks. ~ 640 145 
Florence J. Alley ..:............. 570 
Sadie E. Meacham .............. 520 
WALTIOG  PICTCO yl. ao. sk 620 
Ward cei Sr st akan. tee, Amelia Wright... is.) iacis 705 455 
Sally N. Chamberlain ........ 620 
Ra ACORE A CAPO ED foo coho a 520 
M. Elizabeth Evans ............ 620 
OLAS IVT sos eye 620 
Julia S: Gushee...............032: 620 
Mary E. G. Harrington .... 620 
MSOUISET VW a ELAEPIS..o-c7..s.. 620 
Katherine M. Lowell.......... 620 
Eliza D. Watson............: $i. 620 
Grace R. Woodward.......... 620 
DIROT EW TIONG gee eceskpeastatce te 620 
VW iytlalt sere nee fh ANIC, We  Denniaey JA.. 650 276 
Addie M. Bettinson............ 620 
MaCarrié Dickman:.).c...3 620 
Georgianna P. Dutcher .... 620 
Genevieve S. Flint.............. 570 
MaryeM Giinian’ foe 620 
Wellington wees ppecee Herbert. H: Bates... 2c. 2,200 oe 
Susan G. Lombard.............. 800 
SATAN.) Gunnison. .6. 800 
Maryy Ley 1DbOD een ener 800 
Carrie H. Stevens .............. 700 
EmmarMc Taylor .22i ees. 620 
Harriet Mo Hanson... 520 
Lrainin se ilass. eats 4,400 
Boardman ...... Mabel S.. Wddyois. one 620 47 
Margaret G. Mulloney........ 520 
Dunsteroas Clara A eh ALU Ne dee a 620 37 
Mabel L. Sanderson ......... 480 
Gannett .......... Gertrude M. Gove .............. 620 55 
Margaret Sherlock.............. 440 
j Goreeiian ae Selma E. Berthold.............. 620 63 
Beat Baral S 7 Woelleun owas oe 480 
& Lowell Melinda Gates....-.ccccc--se00--- 620 37 
Caroline BP AGerricke...55: 400 
Moore Street | Harriette E. Ryan .............. 620 70 
Nellie A. Watson ................ 480 
Riverside........ Helen I. Hutchison ............ 620 57 
Mabel F. Adame.................. 480 
Sleepev............ Katherine C. Richmond.... 440 51 
Mary: 3B. Prats. ss, 400 


The Wellington schoo] isa training school composed of grammar and primary pupils 
taught by young ladies, graduates of normal schools and candidates for the position of teacher, 
under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school and his assistants. 

Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as nine teachers, 
the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that number of regular 
teachers. 
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TEACHER OF BOTANY — Sarah E. Brassill . ‘ : 2 : $550 
TEACHER OF GYMNASTICS — Clara E. Sheppard . : ; - 500 
TEACHERS OF SEWING — Agnes Gordon : : : : ; 600 
Alice H. Nay ‘ ; : : Sane tee 600 
Nancy T. Dawe . . : ; : ‘ 240 
DIRECTOR OF Music — Frederick E. CHapinan : : : : 2,000 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING — James M. Stone : : : . 1,700 
ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison : - : : 800 
SPECIAL PRIMARY TEACHER — Mary A. Lewis .. ; ‘ 1,000 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell . d : é : ; 3,000 
AGENT — Sanford B. Hubbard 3 : : 3 : : ; 1,800 
CLERK — Althea B. Frost ; ; : ; : : ; ; 600 
TRUANT OFFICERS — John Carmichael . ; : ; } . 900 
Moses A. Child . ; : é : ; 4 : 900 
Francis M. Mason 3 A : 3 ; ; : _ 900 
William A. Porter : : ; : : f : : 800 
Summary. 

Number of pupils in Latin School : : : 3 : F 388 
Number of pupils in English High School . - : ‘ , 674 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools : : : ‘ : 5,608 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools . : ; : : : 5,087 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens / ; ; ; : é 417 
Total . : 12,174 
Number of pupils bepaiie is the Public BenoOls: He it "1894 11,924 
Increase of pupils, 1895 . ; : : ; F : ; : 250 
Increase of pupils, 1894 . : ; 4 : : : : : 278 
Increase of pupils, 1893 . 5 : : : 4 , 135 
Increase of pupils, 1892 . ; : ‘ : : ; 210 
Increase of pupils, 1891 222 
Average annual increase of pile: Grou 1880 to 1890 (inclusive) 331 


The Post Office addresses of the several: schools are as follows: 


CamBripbGE— English High, *Corlett, *Peabody, *Washing- 
ton, Agassiz, Cushing, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, 
Riverside: 

CAMBRIDGEPORT — Latin, *Allston, *Harvard, *Morse, 
*Webster, Boardman, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Parker, 
Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, * Wellington, Willard. 

East CampripgE—* Putnam, Taylor, *Thorndike, Gore, Las- 
sell, Otis. 

NortH CamMBpripGE—*Shepard, Reed, Sleeper, Wyman. 


*Grammar Schools. 
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Cost of Instruction. 


Latin School . ; . $15,059 58 For each pupil 
English High School , 34,000 40" «" .« es 
Training School : : La gtecth UUs ons = ke =. 
Grammar Schools . : 95,785 85 * x 
Primary Schools. : 64,371 80 * 
Kindergartens : : aie of Me. Sad es 
Teachers of Sewing 3 1,400 00 
Director of Music . : 2,000 00 
Directors of Drawing . 2,500 00 
Teacher of Botany . ; 550 00 
Teacher of Gymnastics . 500 00 
Substitute Teachers : 487 00 
Superintendent ; ; 3,000 00 
Agent . : ; : 1,800 00 
Clerk ‘ é : : 600 00 
Special Teacher in Pri- 

mary Schools ; , 607 75 


Truant Officers : = 3,410 99 


$235,811 62 For each pupil 


Cost of instruction in Evening High School 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools 


$38 81 
36 16 
15 60 
18 52 
13 38 
19 86 


$19 37 


$1,422 50 
2,427 00 
*1,255 00 


$5,104 50 


*The director of drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary is included in 


this amount. 


bo 
a 1 | 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of 
pupils registered is 317; in the average number belonging, 
339; in the average daily attendance, 289. In the per cent 
of attendance there has been a decrease of .2 per cent. The 
number belonging to the schools in December, 1894, was 
11,924; in December, 1895, 12,174; an inerease of 250. 
The entire cost of the day schools, excluding the expenditures 
for new schoolhouses and new furniture, exceeds that of last 
year by $11,948.56, and the cost per pupil by 28 cents. For 
the first time the expenditure for truants is included in the 
cost of the schools. Were this not included, the increase in 
the cost per pupil would be 11 cents instead of 28 cents. In 
the entire cost of instruction the increase is $6,938.14, the 
cost per pupil being the same as in 1894. Comparing the sta- 
tistics for 1875 with those of 1895, we find the increase in the 
number of pupils registered is 4,160; in the average number 
belonging, 4,338; in the average daily attendance, 4,084; in 
the per cent of attendance, 1.2. The cost of the schools per 
pupil in 1875, not including new schoolhouses and new 
furniture, was $29.71; in 1895, $26.00; a decrease of 
$3.71. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, 
there are two hundred and twenty-five towns and cities in the 
State which make a larger expenditure in proportion to their 
wealth. Ina list of the thirty-one cities, arranged numerically 
according to the percentage of their taxable property appro- 
priated to the support of public schools for the year 1894- 
1895, Cambridge is the nzneteenth; and compared with the 
fifty-four towns and cities of our county, Cambridge is the 
thirty-first. In a list of the towns and cities of the State, 
arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated for 
each child between five and fifteen years of age, Cambridge is 
the thirty-sixth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the fifty-ninth annual report of the secretary of the 
Board of Education. 
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Text-Books and Supplies. 

At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on 
supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 
committee for the year. 

This report was accepted, and it was voted that it be in- 
corporated in the annual report of the school committee. The 
report is as follows :— 

In accordance with section 29 of the Rules of the School 
Board, the Committee on Supplies submit their report for the 
school year ending July 1, 1895, it being their eleventh annual 
report. 


Stock on hand July 1, 1894 3 : , $2,512 54 
Purchases and expenditures from the pipropration 14,278 03 
Purchases and expenditures by exchanges ; : 1,046 96 
—_———_ $17,887 53 
Delivered to schools, officers, etc. . : : . $14,921 88 
Sold and exchanged from stock ; ; : 120 80 
Stock on hand July 1, 1895 : ‘ : : ; 2,794 85 
— $17,837 53 
The purchases and expenditures have been : — 
For text-books . : 4 : : : : $7,578 72 
Desk and reference Rooks : ; : : 115 38 
Copy and drawing books . : paeeeee : 1,152 13 
Apparatus and furnishings . : 707 28 
Printing, $227.25; expressage and labor, g249. 40: 469 65 
Repairing books, $258.37; diplomas, $161.47; . 419 84 
Miscellaneous supplies, etc. . : ‘ : ‘ 4,881 99 
—_——_ $15,324 99 
Less the value of exchanges : - 1,046 96 
$14,278 03 
The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows :— 
Stock on hand July 1, 1894 : : ‘ . 4 $2,512 54 
Bills paid by the City Treasurer : , : t 14,278 03 
———— $16,790 57 
Less stock on hand July 1, 1895 ‘ : $2,794 85 
Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and auihoss 256 36 
—_— 3,051 21 


$13,739 36 


We have, net cost of all schools and officers. $13,739 36 
or an average cost per pupil of $1.152 against $1. 243, for fie year 1894; 
$1.109, for the year 1893; $1.149, for the year 1892; $1.248, for the year 1891; 
$1.334, for the year 1890; $.960, for the year 1889; $1.068, for the year 1888; 
$1.051, for the year 1887; $1.17, for the year 1886; and $1.88, for the year 
1885. The average cost per pupil per annum for eleven years has been 
$1.215. 
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The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and sup- 
plies is as follows :— 


Average per Pupil. 
Net 


Expense. 
1895, 1894, 1893, 1892. 1891, 
MAG OCHOOIS ce tess eee $3,150 48 $2.925 $3.794 $3.969 $3.826 $3.855 
Grammar Schools................. 6,463 12 1.418 1.301 1.106 .969 1,231 
Mixed Schoolsi=- 2. 2:.-24..5- 1,722 06 1.083 1.264 1.005 2.398 1.203 
PTIMATY OONOO seteesces: foe se 3 1,402 01 325 .369 .226 140 503 
Kindergartens..............0-00--. 97 41 251 | 588 497 316 648 
Evening Schools.....-:22..2...-2- OSH Ole puhntae eae ILE Ma eesis Seal tae 2 oS, ee |(WeS eee eet Uee Ya oeon as 
Special ‘Teachers';.--<....<c-2::.- 2 OG: | Ree Remi Driers SPAR al) Me ras eres ets | at oc Ae, cee Seca 
Miscellaneous expenses (not 
chargeable to any grade)... DLL OMIM ecree ase MOREE SL MORM (lame A Choke DLE ce ees eee erate 
$13,750 28 
Less profit on sales........ ...... IL 0 2A Ae, ek ey oe OTM CARS An UCI RS reed ho | he: eee 
$13,739 36 | $1.152 $1.243 $1.169 $1.149 $1.248 


The expenditures for the school year 1894-1895 have 
been less than for the preceding year by $736.83, or $.091 per 
pupil. This is owing to a smaller expenditure for desk, 
reference, and library books, and for apparatus, since the 
cost of text-books, copy and drawing books, and miscel- 
laneous supplies has been larger than for the year before by 
$1,601.18. 


Reference books and apparatus for the high schools cost less 
than last year, but the other items of expense were larger. 
The increase in expenditure for the grammar schools was 
largely due to the introduction of Frye’s primary geography ; 
while the decrease for the other grades was caused prin- 
cipally by the reduction in the price of paper, pencils, 
etc., which form the chief items in the cost of maintaining 
them. 


The introduction of two new histories, Frye’s grammar 
school geography, and several books in the high schools, and 
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the increased amount of paper required (now that the use of 
slates has been discontinued) will add very considerably to the 
expenses for the school year 1895-96. 

In the current financial year the principal increase will be in 
copy books (for the first time supplied to all the primary 
grades) in paper, pens, and pencils, and in the desk and ref- 
erence books needed for the Sleeper, Taylor, and Larch street 


schools. 
School Accommodations. 


During the past year the Sleeper schoolhouse in North 
Cambridge has been completed. The building is of brick, and 
contains eight classrooms, two recitation rooms, and the usual 
conveniences found in modern schoolhouses. The land, 
building, and furniture cost twenty-nine thousand one hundred 
forty-nine dollars. The school was opened on the first of 
March, and contains kindergarten, primary, and grammar 
grades. 

The Taylor schoolhouse in East Cambridge will be ready for 
use by the first of March. It has eight finished classrooms, 
two recitation rooms, an assembly hall sixty feet by forty 
feet; and there still remains an unfinished portion for two 
more classrooms. The building is also planned with refer- 
ence to possible enlargement. It will cost, when completed 
and furnished, the land being included, about forty-five 
thousand dollars. 

The school is named for Dr. John B. Taylor, who for eleven 
years was a member of the school committee. 

Land has been bought and plans prepared for a new school- 
house in Ward One. It is expected that the building will be 
completed by the first of next October. 

Steps have already been taken towards a new building for 
the Latin school. The following order passed both branches 
of the city council and was approved by the mayor on the 
eighth of November : — 


Ordered : — 

That the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars ($2,500) is hereby 
appropriated for the purpose of obtaining plans of a new Latin school 
building, said building to cost a sum not exceeding two hundred and 
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fifty thousand dollars ($250,000) including heating, ventilation, and grad- 
ing, and exclusive of furnishings; said building to be erected upon the 
city land adjoining the English high schoolhouse lot. 

To the successful architect, the sum of $1,000, the sum to be paid to 
him in case the building is not erected; to the architect next in merit, 
$500; to the third in merit, $300; to the fourth in merit, $200; to the 
fifth in merit, $100. 


This order has been carried into effect, and plans will be 
ready in season for work to begin by the first of May. 

The Peabody schoolhouse as it now stands is only a part of 
what the building will be when the original plans are carried 
out. In the opinion of the committee on schoolhouses, the 
time has come for its completion. When finished it will be in 
appearance like the Morse schoolhouse, and will contain four- 
teen rooms and a hall. 

The objectionable condition of the sanitary arrangements of 
the Harvard, Shepard, and Washington schoolhouses has been 
remedied. Important repairs have also been made in several 
of the school buildings, and the grounds of the Morse and 
Sleeper schools have been graded and beautified. 

The appointment of a capable and efficient head janitor is 
again recommended by the committee on schoolhouses. It is 
believed that he could save the city in fuel alone more than the 
amount of his salary. 

Under the management of the present superintendent of 
public buildings and the general superintendent of parks, there 
is no doubt that the schoolhouses and grounds will be well 
cared for, so far as the appropriations will allow. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
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In ScHOOL COMMITTEE, January 23, 1896. 


Voted, That the report prepared by the superintendent be 
adopted as the annual report of the school committee for 1895, 
and that the secretary be authorized to append the names of 
the members of the committee thereto. | 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


Members of the School Committee for 1895. 


WILLIAM A. BANCROFT, Chairman ex officio. 


*ELLEN A. GOODWIN. 


WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 
+ ELIZABETH Q. BOLLES. 
ROBERT O. FULLER. 
ALPHONSO E. WHITE. 
CAROLINE L. EDGERLY. 
ANNE CLARK STEWART. 


* Resigned, Oct. 17. 


EDWARD B. MALLEY.. 
WILLIAM H. CLANCY. 
CHARLES F. WYMAN. 
WILLIAM A. MUNROE, 
MARY E. MITCHELL. 
GEORGE P. JOHNSON. 
CAROLYN P. CHASE. 
FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 


{ Elected, Nov, 12. 


FIFTY YEARS A CITY. 
1846 — 1896 


The Public Schools of Cambridge.* 


The first meeting of the school committee under the city char- 
ter was held May 6, 1846. There were present His Honor 
Mayor James D. Green, Messrs. William A. Stearns, John A. 
Albro, Daniel Austin, William W. Wellington, John 8. Ladd, 
and William Leverett. Joseph W. Parker, although absent, 
was elected secretary for the year ensuing, having held that 
office in 1845. John S. Ladd was chosen secretary pro tem. 
At a subsequent meeting Dr. Parker was ‘‘ excused from sery- 
ing as secretary,” and W. W. Wellington was elected; and 
this was the beginning of Dr. Wellington’s long and invaluable 
service of more than forty years as a member of the commit- 
tee and as the secretary of the Board. 

Five of these members had served on the Board for several 
years. Already the schools had been graded, a course of study 
laid out, and a plan for the systematic supervision of the 
schools by the committee arranged. The opening words of 
the school report for the year ending March 3, 1846, are as 
follows: <‘*The school committee of Cambridge render thanks 
to Almighty God, and congratulate their fellow citizens, in 
view of the present unusual prosperity of the schools. Having 
just completed an extensive examination occupying nearly two 
whole weeks, they are prepared to say that in no former year, 
to the best of their knowledge, has the improvement been so 
great ; nor has the condition of the schools generally, at any 
time, been so satisfactory.” Thus highly commended, the 
schools fifty years ago entered upon city life. It is undoubt- 

* This account of the schools was prepared by the Superintendent for the 
Semi-Centennial Souvenir of the Cambridge Chronicle. It was understood, 


however, that it would also be printed in the annual report of the school 
committee. 
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edly true that at that time they had reached a high degree of 
excellence. As early as 1834 action had been taken for their 
better organization, and only a few years later a new impulse 
had been given to the cause of education by the words and work 
of Horace Mann. Even at the present day no one can read 
those famous reports of the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion without gaining a clearer perception of the usefulness of 
the schools and being moved to greater effort for their welfare. 

The first mayor had served two years as a member of the 
school committee, and in his inaugural he urged the city coun- 
cil to provide for the schools more ample accommodations, 
and expressed the hope that the school committee in the 
choice of teachers would give the preference to those who had. 
been instructed in one of the normal schools, thereby recog- 
nizing the importance of special preparation for the work of 
teaching. During these fifty years there have been twenty- 
two different mayors. By a wise provision of the city charter 
the mayor is chairman ea-officio of the school board. This 
gives him a favorable opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the plans and purposes of the committee, and learning 
the condition and needs of the schools. The result has been 
that the relation between the mayors and the school committees 
has been that of mutual confidence and respect. From 1846 
to 1858 the school board was composed of seven members ; 
the number was then increased to ten, and in 1868 to fifteen. 
The whole number of different members has been one hundred 
seventy-nine, and the aggregate years of service, six hundred 
three. Clergymen have rendered 26 per cent of these years of 
service ; business men, 23 per cent; physicians, 21 per cent; 
lawyers, 14 per cent; college professors, 8 per cent; and 
women, 8 per cent. Women were first elected to the Board 
in 1880, and their years of service form 23 per cent of the 
aggregate since that time. Harvard College has been repre- 
sented by its professors forty-one years out of the fifty, and 
has given to the schools fifty years of service. 

The following statistics show in a measure the growth of 
the city and the schools: In 1845 the population of Cam- 
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bridge was 12,490 ; in 1870, 39,634; in 1895, 81,634. In1845 
the valuation was $8,600,336 ; in 1870, $48,097,200 ; in 1895, 
$80,911,060. In 1845 the number of pupils belonging to the 
schools on the first of January was 2,151; in 1870, 6,483; in 
1895, 12,174. In 1845 the number of teachers was 37; in 
1870, 145; in 1895, 322. In 1845 the cost of the schools, 
not including new schoolhouses, was $14,358; in 1870, 
$131,569; in 1895, $299,085. In 1845 the cost per pupil 
(the average number of pupils for the year being taken) was 
$6.67; in 1870, $22.79 ; in 1895, $26.00. The highest cost per 
pupil was reached in 1875, when it was $29.71. In comparing 
the cost of the schools since 1884 with their cost previous to that 
time, it should be remembered that the free text-book law was 
passed in 1884. The average yearly cost of the supplies has 
been $14,000, and the average cost per pupil, $1.22. 

It will be interesting to note the difference in the cost of 
the several items of expenditure in 1846 and in 1895. 
The expenditure for 1846 was, for instruction and supervi- 
sion, $13,089; for care, repairs, etc., $1,865; for land for a 
new schoolhouse, $641; for fuel, (75% tons of coal and 
254 cords of wood) $708, making the total cost of the schools 
for 1846, $16,298. The expenditure for 1895 was, for in- 
struction and supervision, $235,811; for care, repairs, etc., 
$35,394 (janitors, $20,939; repairs, $14,455); for fuel, 
$10,031; for text-books and supplies, $14,315; for inciden- 
tals, $1,639 ; for the care of truants, $1,895; making the cost 
of the schools for 1895, $299,085, as already given. In 1846 
there were 39 teachers, and in 1895, 39 janitors. The amount 
paid to the janitors in 1895 was nearly 70 per cent larger than 
that paid to the teachers in 1846. The janitors, however, 
were by no means overpaid. ‘This fact shows the change 
that has taken place in the scale of wages during the past 
fifty years. 

The cost of the schools and the school buildings for the first 
twenty-five years cannot be obtained with sufficient accuracy 
to be of special value. During the past twenty-five years 
seventeen schoolhouses have been built, and several of the 
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old ones remodelled. The cost has been $1,021,151. The 
cost of the schools during these twenty-five years, exclusive 
of the cost of the buildings, has been $5,193,832. 

It is apparent from these figures that the cost of the schools 
has increased more rapidly than the growth of the city in 
population and wealth. What has led to this rapid increase? 
It may be well to consider some of the causes. 

The increase in the number of teachers is due not only to 
the yearly increase in the number of pupils, but to the decrease 
in the number of pupils to a teacher. The school report for 
1857 contains the following: ‘* Miss has shown remark- 
able capacity for one of the most difficult positions, with over 
a hundred pupils in attendance”; and this is found in the 


report of 1858: ‘For a slender young lady to instruct as 
well as govern more than a hundred pupils with admirable 
success is more than ought to be expected.” At the present 
time the number of pupils to a teacher, including the princi- 
pal and special teachers, averages about forty. 

The increase in the cost of instruction is due not only to 
the increase in the number of teachers, but to the increase in 
salaries. The salary of the head master of the high school has 
ranged from $1,500 in 1848, to $4,000 in 1870, to $3,000 in 
1887; that of the grammar masters from $700 in 1846, to 
$2,500 in 1872, to $2,000 in 1885; that of the female teachers 
in the grammar and primary schools from $225 in 1846, to 
$700 in 1872, to $800 for a part of the teachers in 1875, to 
$620 in 1879. Since these last dates there has been no 
change. The salaries of special teachers are not included in 
the above. 

The increase in the cost of fuel is due not only to the greater 
number of buildings to be heated, but to the fact that in these 
recent years provision has been made for ventilation. The 
great difference in the hygienic condition of the schoolrooms 
of the present day and those of fifty years ago can hardly be 
realized. 

Other expenditures not formerly required have contributed 
to the increase. The free text-book law, passed in 1884, has 
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caused an annual expenditure of about $14,000. The change 
of place for the care of truants from the city almshouse to the 
county truant school added last year to the cost of the school 
department nearly two thousand dollars. The transportation 
of pupils during the past two years at a cost of more than 
thirteen hundred dollars has also been a new expenditure. It 
should be remembered that with this increase in the cost of 
the schools, there have come the advantages of better ven- 
tilated schoolrooms ; of fewer pupils to a teacher; of higher 
salaries, which means the possibility of selecting teachers from 
among those best prepared ; of a supply of text-books to every 
pupil from the kindergarten to the high school, literally with- 
out money and without price. 

Among the thirty-six schoolhouses now in use (19 of brick, 
17 of wood) only three were standing in 1846, the Sargent, 
Stearns, and Dunster; and the Dunster does not stand where 
it then stood. 

Eight of these have historic names—the Harvard, Gore, 
Otis, Putnam, Shepard, Thorndike, Washington, Webster. 
Eight bear the names of Cambridge men distinguished in art, 
science, letters, or business —the Allston, Agassiz, Boardman, 
Dana, Gannett, Holmes, Lowell, Sleeper. Seven have the 
names of former members of the school committee—the Morse, 
Parker, Peabody, Stearns, Taylor, Wellington, Wyman. 
Three are named for presidents of Harvard College—the Dun- 
ster, Felton, Quincy. Three bear the names of Cambridge 
teachers — the Corlett, Lassell, Tarbell ; and two, of Cambridge 
mayors—the Sargent and Willard. The other schools, the 
Latin, English High, Cushing, Riverside, and Reed, are thus 
named to indicate either the line of instruction or the location 
of the buildings. 

In the organization of the schools and the methods of in- 
struction and discipline, there have been equally marked 
changes. The classification of the schools as it existed in 
1846 will be seen from the following account taken from the 
school report for that year. It is of special interest not only 
for the information it gives, but because it reveals the fact 
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that the plan was the result of much thought on the part of 
the committee. The account is as follows: ‘*The system of 
gradation in our schools possesses some features, which, so far 
as the information of the committee extends, are peculiar. 
We have first the alphabet schools, to which children have 
been admitted at four years of age until the last year, when 
five was made the requisite for admission. In this school 
they are continued till able to read easy lessons and _ spell 
words of two syllables, when they are advanced to the school 
designated as primary ; a school which in other places embraces 
also children of the preceding grade. In the primary school 
they are continued till they have become able to read fluently 
easy lessons, and have acquired a knowledge of punctuation, 
numbers, abbreviations, and the multiplication table; when 
they are qualified for admission to a school believed to be 
peculiar to our arrangement and known as the middle school. 
Here by making farther improvement in reading and spelling, 
and acquiring a competent knowledge of a certain portion of 
Woodbridge’s geography, and of Colburn’s First Lessons 
in arithmetic as far as the twelfth section, they are prepared 
for the grammar school. 

‘<The school just mentioned, called by us the middle school, 
and which in other places is not distinguished from the gram- 
mar school, is regarded by the committee as one of great 
importance ; and being under the care exclusively of a female 
teacher requires, on her part, qualifications of the highest order 
for its proper government and instruction. There are certain 
classes of children, particularly those of foreign parentage, of 
whom few advance beyond the schools of this grade. 

‘¢The schools above memtioned, to wit, the alphabet, pri- 
mary, and middle, which are all under the exclusive care of 
female teachers, are twenty-two in number, and contain one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-three children, comprising 
more than three-fifths, but not quite three-fourths of all the 
children in our public schools. The remaining six hundred 
and ninety-four are in the grammar and high schools; but 
they are not exclusively under the instruction of male 
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teachers, female assistants being employed in most. ‘So that, 
when we consider the gradation in our schools, and the small 
proportion of children who receive instruction exclusively 
from male teachers, it is doubtful whether the same amount of 
instruction is anywhere else given without a greater expendi- 
ture of the public money. The system, however, has been 
adopted not for the purpose of saving expense, but from the 
conviction on the part of the committee, that female instruc- 
tion is the best adapted to children of all these grades. 

‘For the last four years provision has been made in 
Cambridge for high school instruction in each of the three 
wards. A teacher has been employed in each qualified to give 
instruction in all those branches which are requisite for 
admission to the University. But, inasmuch as each of these 
schools as now constituted must necessarily be of a mixed 
character, it has been decided by the city authorities to estab- 
lish one exclusively high school for the use of all the 
inhabitants; and it is hoped by the committee that the 
measures necessary for the purpose will not be long deferred. 

‘¢ Provision has been made for instruction in singing in all 
the schools; and though some of the committee have hereto- 
fore doubted the expediency of its introduction, the great suc- 
cess which has attended the efforts of the instructor recently 
employed has almost, if not altogether, removed these doubts. 
The exercise affords an agreeable relief from the weariness 
produced by other studies too long continued, increases the 
interest felt by the children in the school, thereby contributing 
to secure a more ready and constant attendance, and exerts 
an influence the most happy in repressing the passions, refin- 
ing the manners, elevating the feelings, and instilling senti- 
ments, conveyed by the words they sing, of love, reverence, 
and devotion.” 

It is apparent that this gradation of schools was considered 
a measure of great importance, not only by the committee 
of 1846, but by subsequent committees. The following is 
an extract from the report for 1848: ‘*The gradation of 
schools, formerly so little regarded in the system of common 


. 
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schools, has been perfected, and does not admit, so far as 
the committee can perceive, of any material improvement.” 
The condition of the schools also under this classification seems 
to have given great satisfaction. In 1849 the committee 
write: ‘*‘When we take into consideration that our noble 
University, with its professional and scientific schools, towers 
in the midst of us, and that the high school now forms a con- 
necting link between this institution and the lower schools, 
we cannot but look with admiration upon the educational 
advantages of Cambridge. If private munificence would en- 
dow one additional school, in which our daughters could obtain 
advantages for improvement approximating those which our 
sons enjoy in the University, the opportunities for education 
would be unquestionably superior in Cambridge to what can 
be found in any other spot on the globe.” 

These words of the committee, written by William A. 
Stearns, afterwards president of Amherst College, were 
prophetic. The one additional school has been endowed. In 
Radcliffe College our daughters can obtain advantages for 
improvement approximating those which our sons enjoy in the 
University, and the day is not far distant when they will enjoy 
equal opportunities for education. 

The classification of the schools that has been described 
continued until 1863, when the number of grades was reduced 
from five to three by uniting the middle schools with the 
grammar schools, and the alphabet with the primary. This 
organization was continued until the division of the high 
school ; soon after which a connection was formed between the 
manual training school, established and maintained by Mr. 
Rindge, and the English high school; and more recently kin- 
dergartens have been incorporated in the school system. 


The more important changes that have taken place in the 


work and management of the schools have been along these lines 
—more objective teaching, more attention to the subject of 
language, the widening of the range in reading, which includes 
the connection between the public library and the schools, the 
teaching of music so as to enable pupils to read music as well 
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as to sing, the teaching of drawing from objects as well as 
from copies, the laboratory method of teaching physics and 
chemistry, and the introduction of several new subjects — 
botany, writing, and gymnastics, into the primary schools; 
sewing, geometry, physics, and gymnastics, into the grammar 
schools. In the management of the schools the great change 
has been in the disuse of the rod as a means of discipline. 

It was an epoch in the history of the schools when in 1870, 
under the superintendency of Mr. Hale, a change was made in 
the course of study and methods of instruction in the primary 
schools. Up to that time nothing of number was taught until 
the child reached the second class, and then the instruction 
was chiefly, if not wholly, of an abstract character. The 
pupil was taught to read figures, but did not learn to make 
them until he entered the grammar grade. Neither slate nor 
paper was in use, and of course exercises, such as drawing, 
printing, writing, etc., were not a part of the primary work. 
Now the pupils of even the lowest grade use pen and ink, and 
their writing is not only legible, but in many cases beautiful. 
The reading from a single book may not be so good as form- 
erly, but the child can read from one book, if suited to his 
attainments, as well as from another. Children no longer sit 
with folded arms while not engaged in recitation, but are busy 
with what is called ‘* desk work,” the purpose of which is to 
cultivate habits of study and industry, to furnish profitable 
employment for the hours of school not occupied by oral 
work, and to train the pupils so that they will know how to 
employ usefully their leisure time out of school. The work 
includes a variety of exercises in reading, language, number, 
drawing, etc. The study of plant life has done much to show 
the children that not from books alone are lessons to be 
learned, but from trees and flowers and from everything they 
see around them. 

In the grammar schools, the change in the language work, 
in 1872, was the most important that has been made. Tech- 
nical grammar had been thoroughly taught, but the pupils, 
except those in the highest grade, had not been required to 
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express their thoughts in writing; and as a result those in the 
highest grade had no facility of expression, while, from lack 
of sufficient practice in the use of capitals and punctuation 
marks, they were unable to write even their meagre sentences 
correctly. It was at this time that a systematic plan of sen- 
tence-writing was introduced. It included the writing of 
simple sentences for the lower grades ; of letters and business 
forms for the middle grades ; and of composition for the higher 
grades. Since then the work has been broadened, and more 
favorable results have been secured. Formerly, in teaching 
reading, it was the practice to drill upon a limited number of 
pieces. The average number of selections taught to the ninth 
gradein a half year did not exceed ten. It is now the aim, 
not only to teach reading, but to introduce the child to the 
best literature he may be able to comprehend. We now read 
in the grammar schools complete portions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Irving and others; and provision, has 
been made by which the master of any grammar school can 
secure for use in his school copies of any standard work of 
English literature. In addition to this, for the past five years, 
books from the public library have been delivered to the 
schools once a week. ‘These have been read by the pupils, 
either in school or at home, as the teacher thought best. The 
more recent changes are the introduction of geometry and 
physics, and the adoption of the vertical system of writing. 
The teaching of geometry and physics is no longer an experi- 
ment, and these branches will undoubtedly have a permanent 
place in the course of study. Vertical writing has been taught 
only since September in most of the schools, but the results so 
far are favorable. 

The change in the work of the high school has been less 
than in the schools of the lower grades. The more impor- 
tant have been the laboratory method in the teaching of chem- 
istry and physics, the library method in the teaching of history, 
and the practice of sight reading in the teaching of languages. 
In many high schools the most important change undoubtedly 
has been in the teaching of English literature; but in the 
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Cambridge high school, English language and literature had a 
prominent place in the course of study under its first principal, 
Mr. Elbridge Smith. Two periods a week during the entire 
four years were given to these subjects. The authors studied 
were Scott (2 terms), Longfellow (1 term), Bryant (1 term), 
Goldsmith and Gray (1 term), Thompson (1 term), Milton 
(2 terms), Shakespeare (2 terms), Everett (1 term), Webster 
‘and Hayne (1 term). During the first three years Latham’s 
grammar was used as a text-book, and during the fourth year, 
Baird’s classical manual. 

In 1886 the Classical and English departments were made 
two separate schools, called respectively ‘*The Cambridge 
Latin School” and ‘* The Cambridge English High School.” 

The following table shows the growth of the Latin school 
and the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with 
the year 1887, the first full year of its organization : 


Number of | Number of | Cost tinal VaR Cost per °? Number of 


December 1.| ~ pupils. Teachers. — Instruction. Pupil. Graduates. 
1887 238 9 «| $11,615 00 $48 80 12 
1888 | ‘231 10 12,211 00 | 52 86 22 
1889 | 219 10 12,555 00 | 87 78 27 
1890 227 10 12,607 41 | 55 54 17 
1891 230 10 12,967 50 56 38 36 
1892 262 10 12,751 07 | 48 66 29 
1893 Biign 4". 11 19 496-66. She AB AT 23 
1894 368 | 12 1aPORS BE) iec8O2 02 wl rs COT 
1895 a8s." | ~* i4 15,059 58 38 81 24 

| 


The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above 
sum by the amount received from the Hopkins fund, which 
can be used only for classical instruction. Were this amount 
deducted, the annual cost per pupil would be from two to three 
dollars less than given above, according to the number of 
pupils in the school. 
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The course of study is arranged for five years, and is almost 
wholly decided by the requirements for admission to Harvard 
College. The following is the rule in regard to the admission 
of pupils to the Latin school, and also to the English high 
school: ‘Pupils who have réceived the diploma of their 
respective grammar schools certifying that they have com- 
pleted the prescribed course of study, may be admitted to 
either high school without an examination. “For other persons 
who desire admission, an examination shall be held at the 
beginning of the autumn term under the direction of the 
committee on high schools, but pupils may be admitted to 
advanced standing at any time. No pupil from any class in a 
grammar school shall be examined who does not present a. sat- 
isfactory certificate that he has pursued his studies during 
vacation.” 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, 
payable in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other 
half at the middle of the school year. The sessions of the 
school begin at 8.30 a.m., and close at 1.30 p.m. 

The following table shows the growth of the English high 
school and the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning 
with the year 1887, the first full year of its organization : 


Costof | Cost per Number of 


Number of | Number of 


December 1. Pupils. Teachers. Instruction. Pupil. Graduates, 
1887 320 | 12 $13,950 00 $43 59 49 
1888 363 12 14,045 00 38 69 42 
1889 455 14 16,157 96 35 51 52 
1890 518 15 17,962 50 34 68 37 
1891 575 16 18,767 50 32 64 48 
1892 613 19 20,488 50 33 42 x 
1893 656 19 22,095 00 33 68 95 
1894 709 21 23,051 00 32 5] 91 
1895 674 21 24,369 40 36 16 89 
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The course of study is arranged for four years. In 1888, 
manual training was included in the course, the instruction 
being given at the Cambridge manual training school. Provi- 
sion is also made for a commercial course of two years. 
Pupils who have finished this course, and who desire to con- 
tinue their studies two years longer, may do so and receive a 
diploma. 

For non-resident pupils who do not take the manual train- 
ing course, the tuition is fifty dollars a year. For those who 
take that course, it is one hundred fifty dollars. In both 
cases the tuition is payable in advance, one-half at the begin- 
ning and the other half at the middle of the school year. 

The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a.m., and for 
pupils not taking the manual training course, end at 1.30 
p.M. For pupils taking that course the sessions end at 
2.30 P.M. 

The ‘*Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys” was 
founded by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. It is managed by a 
board of trustees. The land, the buildings, and the equip- 
ment were the gift of Mr. Rindge, and the current expenses 
of the school are paid by him. Although the manual training 
school is supported by private munificence, and the mechanical 
work is carried on under the direction of a superintendent 
responsible only to the founder, it is, nevertheless, in its 
essential features, a part of the public school system. All 
who take the regular course are enrolled as pupils of the 
English high school, and their academic work is carried on 
under the direction of the principal of that school. The 
school was opened in October, 1888. The first class num- 
bered sixty-two. At the beginning, the course of study was 
arranged for three years. In 1893 it was changed to a four 
years’ course. Five classes have graduated; the number of 
graduates being one hundred thirty-one. The number of 
pupils in the school at the present time is one hundred 
seventy-two. 

During the past year this school has sustained a great loss 
in the death of the superintendent, Mr. Harry Ellis, which 
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occurred in April after a brief illness. Mr. Ellis had been in 
charge of the school from its beginning. It was indeed the 
embodiment of his thought. He loved the work—he loved 
the boys, and this was the secret of his remarkable success. 
His successor, Mr. Charles H. Morse, entered upon his duties 
in September. 

The first training school for teachers in Cambridge was 
established in 1870, on the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Edwin B. Hale. Its work was carried 
on for several years in connection with the Riverside primary 
school. In 1875 it was transferred to the Agassiz schoolhouse, 
a new building designed for grammar as well as primary 
grades. In 1882 it was discontinued. This school under the 
management of its accomplished principal, Mrs. Anna C. 
Sullivan, did a good work. Many of its graduates are, or 
have been, among our most successful teachers, and the gram- 
mar and primary classes connected with it were models of 
excellence. 

After an interim of two years our present training school 
was established. It is called the ‘‘ Wellington Training 
School” in honor of Dr. Wellington, whose forty years of 
service made it especially appropriate that a school for the 
training of teachers should bear his name. It differs from 
the former training school (1) in the fuller preparation re- 
quired for admission; (2) in the character of the work per- 
formed ; (3) in the cost of the school to the city. It differs 
from the other grammar and primary schools in this respect — 
all the grades, except the eighth and ninth, are taught by 
young teachers. Their work, however, is done under the 
immediate supervision of a master and three assistants, who 
are held responsible for the instruction and management of 
the school. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have 
made special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain 
experience under conditions favorable to their own success, 
and without prejudice to the interest of their pupils. 
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Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, 
who have also graduated from one of our State normal schools 
or from the Boston normal school, are preferred candidates 
for the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of 
equal attainments may be elected. 

The required term of service is one year; but teachers may 
be excused or dismissed at any time by the committee on the 
training school. 

The money compensation for the service is two hundred 
dollars. Teachers employed after the required term of ser- 
vice are paid at the rate of three hundred dollars per annum. 

The school contains all the grades of the grammar and _ pri- 
mary schools, the number of pupils being about seven hun- 
deed ame: 

The cost of the school depends on the number of pupils. 
The limitation is that the cost per pupil shall not exceed the 
average cost of pupils in the other schools of the same 
orades. 

This school is no longer an experiment, but has become an 
establishd feature of the Cambridge school system. Forty- 
five young women have applied for admission since January, 
1895, and thirty of them have been accepted. Eighty-seven 
per cent of all the graduates from this school have found 
places in the schools of Cambridge. At the present time 
seventy of its graduates are teaching in the grammar and pri- 
mary schools. 

There are ten grammar schools containing all the grades of 
these schools, and three others having only a part of the 
grades. ‘The number of pupils in the grammar schools is five 
thousand six hundred eight, and the number of teachers, in- 
cluding the masters and the special teachers, is one hundred 
forty-six. The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year 
was eighteen dollars fifty-two cents. 

Pupils are admitted by classes from the primary schools at 
the beginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils are 
admitted at other times, if it is deemed advisable by the com- 
mittee in charge of the school or the superintendent. 
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Promotions to the high schools, and from grade to grade 
in the grammar schools, are made by the teachers under the 
direction of the masters and superintendent. 

Special teachers are appointed to help forward such pupils 


as seem able to do the work in less than six years, 


aid those who without personal in- 
struction would require more than six 
years. In the opinion of the super- 
intendent this 
important actions of the Board dur- 


It removes 


is one of the most 


ing these recent years. 
the most serious objection to the 
graded system of schools. 

The course of study is divided in 
two ways: (1) into six sections; (2) 
into four sections ; each section cover- 
ing a year’s work. 
the six years’ course are classified in 
six grades, called the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
Those pursuing the four 


Pupils pursuing 


grades. 
years’ course are classified in four 
grades, called grades A, B, C, and D. 
When pupils are promoted to the 
grammar schools they begin the first 
year's work together. After two or 
three months they are separated into 
two divisions, but they remain in the 
same room under the same teacher. 
One division advances more rap- 
idly than the other, and during the 
one-fourth of the 
The other 
division completes one-sixth of the 


year completes 
whole course of study. 


course. 


and to 


4 years 

Syears 
Syears 
6 years 


Grade 


Grade 


Seventh 
Grade 


Sixth 
Grade Grade 


Whidiiftij ltd 
Grade 


Arrow No.1 indicates the 4 
years’ course; grades A, B, C, 
D. Arrow No. 2 indicates 
one of the 5 years’ courses; 
grades A, B, 7, 8, 9. Arrow 
No. 3 indicates the other 5 
years’ course; grades 4, 5, 6, 
C.D. Arrow No. 4 indicates 
the 6 years’ course; grades 
4,5, 6, 7,8, 9: 


During the second year the pupils in grade B are in the 


same room with the sixth grade. 


At the beginning of the 
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year they are five months (one-half the school year) behind 
those in the sixth grade. After two or three months grade B 
is able to recite with the sixth grade, and at the end of the 
year both divisions have completed one-half the course of 
study—the one in two years and the other in three years. 
The plan for the last half of the course is the same as for 
the first half, the grades being known as C and D in the four 
years’ course, and as the seventh, eighth, and ninth in the six 
years’ course. | 


There are also two ways of completing the course in five 
years: (1) any pupil in the four years’ course may at the end 
of two years be transferred to the seventh grade, and finish 
the course in three years; (2) any pupil in the six years’ 
course may at the end of three years be transferred to grade 
C, and finish the course in two years. In both cases these 
changes can be made without omitting or repeating any part of 
the course. 

The number of graduates last June was four hundred ninety- 
one, their average age being fourteen years nine and one-half 
months. Nine per cent of these completed the course of study 
in four years, thirty per cent in five years, forty-six per cent 
in six years, and fifteen per cent in seven years or more. 

There are twenty schools exclusively for pupils of the pri- 
mary grades, and four containing both primary and grammar 
grades. The number of pupils in these schools is five 
thousand eighty-seven, and the number of teachers one 
hundred sixteen. The cost of instruction for each pupil for 
the year was thirteen dollars thirty-eight cents. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years 
old are admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the 
school year, and on the first of March. The average age of 
those who enter is between five and a half years and six years. 

One thousand two hundred nine graduated last June, at an 
average age of nine years ten and one-half months. Six per 
cent of these completed the course of study in less than three 
years, fifty-six per cent in three years, and thirty-eight per 
cent in more than three years. 
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Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools, and from 
grade to grade in the primary schools, on the judgment of 
the teachers, under the direction of the special teacher of pri- 
mary schools and the superintendent. Promotions by classes 
are made annually at the beginning of the autumn term; but 
individual promotions are made at other times, if it is deemed 
expedient by the committee in charge of the school or the 
superintendent. 

The primary schools are under the Peneral supervision of a 
teacher known as the ‘‘ Special Terchon of Primary Schools,” 
whose work is done under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools. Miss Mary A. Lewis has been special teacher 
since March, 1895. 

There are now eight kindergartens, and another will soon be 
opened. The number of pupils in these schools is four hun- 
dred seventeen, and the number of teachers sixteen. The cost 
of instruction the past year has been eight thousand two hun- 
dred eighty-one dollars, and the cost per pupil nineteen dollars 
eighty-six cents. 

The value of these schools cannot be estimated by their cost. 
They mean to many a child the difference between a happy, 
useful life, and one of wretchedness if not of crime. 

Music was introduced into the schools in 1845, the commit- 
tee selecting the four principal schools for the experiment. 
Mr. Joseph Bird was employed as teacher at the rate of fifty 
dollars a school per annum, on the condition that the experi- 
ment should prove successful, and there should be a sufficient 
surplus from the appropriation for the year to justify the 
expenditure. In 1846, under the instruction of Mr. C. 
Plagge, the plan was extended to all the schools. December 
19, 1849, Mr. Plagge resigned, and in the following January 
Mr. Joseph Schmidt succeeded him. He remained, it appears, 
but a few months, when a committee was appointed to 
nominate a candidate to fill the vacancy caused by his retire- 
ment. At the meeting of the Board in June, 1850, this 
committee ‘*recommended the appointment of Mr. Nathan 
Lincoln, and that he enter upon his duties at the beginning of 
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the fall term.” Mr. Lincoln was elected, and for more than 
forty years was the teacher of music in the schools of Cam- 
bridge. He resigned December 31, 1890, and Mr. Frederick 
Kk. Chapman was elected his successor. 

For many years the instruction was given in all the grades 
by the teacher of music; but, with the rapid increase in 
the number of schoolrooms, it was decided in 1870 that in the 
primary schools it should be given by the regular teachers. 
In 1874 the same plan was adopted for the lower grades of 
the grammar schools. 

Drawing was introduced into the grammar and _ primary 
schools in 1869, and into the high school in 1871. In the 
high school a special teacher was employed, but in the gram- 
mar and primary schools the instruction was given by the 
regular teachers. In 1876 a director of drawing was appointed 
whose services continued for two years. In 1878 this study 
was discontinued in the high school, and from 1878 to 1885 
there was no supervision of the work in the grammar and. pri- 
mary schools. Again in 1885 a director was appointed, and 
since that time, with the exception of the year 1888-89, the 
instruction has been under close supervision. In 1890 the work 
was resumed in the English high school, and the instruction is 
now given by the director of drawing and his assistant. 

As an experiment, sewing was introduced into the Allston 
school in 1877. Although the results were satisfactory, the 
times were not favorable to its introduction into all the schools, 
and it was discontinued in the Allston. In 1890 the work 
was again taken up, and for the past five years sewing has 
been taught to the three lower grades of the grammar schools. 

The first evening schools in Cambridge were kept during 
the winter of 1851-52. There were two schools—one in 
Ward One, with an average attendance for twenty-four even- 
ings of fifty-four pupils; and the other in Ward Three. 
This school was kept twenty-six evenings, and the number 
taught was ninety. The teaching was wholly voluntary. The 
school committee assumed the expense of warming the rooms, 
but the other expenses— for books, slates, and other materials 
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—to the amount of $70 in one school, and about $50 in the 
other, were defrayed by the gentlemen by whom the schools 
were established. 

The school committee in their report say: ‘*The essential 
question of the practicability and usefulness of these schools 
having been established by the public spirit of private individ- 
uals, it is now clearly the duty of the public authorities to 
take the matter in hand, and to provide for their continuance 
under competent and salaried teachers.” 

Evening schools, however, were not maintained by the city till 
1868, when three schools for men and boys were organized — 
one in each police district. The number of teachers was ten, 
and the number of pupils about four hundred. These schools 
were reopened in 1869, and three others established for 
women and girls. These were continued from year to year 
till 1879, when, with the exception of the one in Ward Three, 
they were closed, a lack of interest being shown by irregu- 
larity of attendance. 

No evening schools were kept during the years 1881, 1882, 
and 1883; but in 1884 they were again opened, the legislature 
having passed an act requiring all cities and towns of ten 
thousand or more inhabitants to maintain such schools. 

In 1888-89 the evening schools were for the first time pro- 
vided with suitable accommodations, the day schoolrooms 
being used for this purpose. 

In 1886 an act was passed requiring the establishment of an 
evening high school in cities of fifty thousand inhabitants or 
more, whenever fifty residents, fourteen years old or over, shall 
certify their desire to attend. 

Under this act an evening high school was opened in the 
English high school building, January 3, 1889. The. school 
was continued for fifty evenings, with an average attendance 
of 67, at a cost of $835. - 

There are now five evening schools,—one high school, 
and four elementary schools. By the rules of the committee, 
these schools begin on the second Wednesday of October, 
and continue every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evening 
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for fifty evenings. ‘The sessions begin at half-past seven, and 
continue two hours. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school 
building, and instruction is given in the following subjects : 
arithmetic, book-keeping, penmanship, English composition, 
English literature, civics, history, algebra, geometry, phonog- 
raphy, Latin, French, and German. The average attendance 
of the school for 1894-95 was one hundred forty-seven, and 
the number of teachers was eight. The cost of instruction per 
pupil was nine dollars sixty-seven cents. 

The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of 
the grammar school buildings,—the Allston, Putnam, Shep- 
ard, and Webster. ‘The statistics for these schools for 1894— 
95 are as follows: Average attendance in the Allston school, 
one hundred six; cost of instruction per pupil, five dollars 
eighty-one cents. Average attendance in the Putnam school, 
one-hundred sixteen; cost of instruction per pupil, eight 
dollars eighteen cents. Average attendance in the Shepard 
school, forty-five ; cost of instruction per pupil, eight dollars 
forty-five cents. Average attendance in the Webster school, 
sixty-four; cost of instruction per pupil, seven dollars fifty 
cents. . 

At the session of the legislature in 1870, an act was passed 
requiring every city having more than ten thousand inhabi- 
tants to make provision for giving free instruction in industrial 
or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, 
either in day or evening schools, under the direction of the 
school committee. In compliance with this act an evening 
school was at once opened. Ninety persons were present the 
first session, and during the two months of its continuance 
one hundred and forty—among them carpenters, machinists, 
carvers, glass-cutters, stereotypers, and cabinet-makers— 
availed themselves of its privileges. The committee in the 
annual report expressed the belief ‘* that the school will prove 
one of the most successful as well as popular features of our 
common school system.” The school was continued in 1871 
upon the same plan as in 1870; for the years 1872 and 1873 
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it was discontinued, as suitable accommodations were not 
provided ; but it was again opened in 1874. 

Since 1890 the school has been under the supervision of the 

director of drawing for the day schools. It is open fifty 
evenings during the season, three times a week, beginning 
about the tenth of October. The school is divided into two 
classes, the mechanical and the free-hand. In the mechanical 
class two complete courses are provided,—a three years’ 
course In machine drawing, and a three years’ course in archi- 
tectural drawing. In the free-hand class provision is made 
for a three years’ course in free-hand drawing, and for a class 
in moulding in clay. The average attendance of the school 
for 1894-95 was: free-hand class, forty; mechanical class, 
seventy-seven. The cost of instruction per pupil, allowing 
five hundred dollars of the director’s salary for his services 
in this school, was fifteen dollars. 
_ Our public schools ought to be good schools. For more 
than forty years, to the personal knowledge of the writer, the 
voters of Cambridge have had the wisdom to disregard party 
and sectarian lines in the selection of the school committee ; 
and as a result the schools have been under the management 
of men and women eminently qualified for their work. No 
city or town in the Commonwealth can have been more favored 
in this respect. Besides the public schools there are private 
schools of great excellence; and as a stimulating influence 
reaching down through all the schools there is Harvard 
University for the boys and Radcliffe College for the girls. 
We will not claim, as did President Stearns, that «the oppor- 
tunities for education are unquestionably superior in Cambridge 
to what can be found in any other spot on the globe,” but may 
we not say that the advantages here enjoyed are at least not 
inferior to those in any other place? 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF EACH SCHOOL. 


High Schools. 


The first high school for the whole town was established in 
1838, and a building erected for it at the corner of Winsor 
street and Broadway. ‘This location was not found convenient 
for the population, Classical instruction was, therefore, in 
1843, re-established in the grammar school in Old Cambridge. 
It was also given in East Cambridge in the Otis school, and 
was continued in the high school at the Port. After a trial of 
this plan for four years, a high school for the whole city was 
again organized in the autumn of 1847, in the high school- 
house originally built for this purpose in 1838; but high 
school instruction was continued in the grammar school in Old 
Cambridge until the following year. 

In 1848 a building was erected on Amory street, and here 
the school remained until its removal in 1864 to the school- 
house built for it on Fayette street. This was its home for 
more than twenty years, but during the latter part of the 
period it became necessary to occupy two or three rooms in 
other buildings. 

March 1, 1886, the Classical and English departments were 
made two separate schools, called respectively ‘‘The Cam- 
bridge Latin School” and ‘*The Cambridge English High 
School.” The former was removed to a building provided for 
it on Lee street, and the latter remained in the old home on 
Fayette street. 

During the years 1890 and 1891 a building was erected for 
the English high school on Broadway between Ellery and 
Trowbridge streets. It was occupied by the school, February 
12, 1892. Alterations and repairs were at once made in the 
old schoolhouse on Fayette street, and the Latin school was 
removed to it the following September. 
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The school, however, has already outgrown this building, 
and a part of the pupils now occupy rooms in the Lee street 
schoolhouse. ‘The land has been bought and the plans secured 
for a new building, and it is confidently expected that by 
September, 1897, the Latin school will have ample accommo- 
dation for many years. 

The High School of 18388.— Edward F. Barnes was elected 
master September 18, 1838. The school was not opened till 
the first of December. Mr. Barnes resigned May 24, 1839, 
and was succeeded by John Goldsbury. Mr. Goldsbury was 
followed by Rolla O. Page, and it appears that his services con- 
tinued until the re-organization of the school in October, 
1847. 

The High School of 1847.—The following is the list of 
head masters with their years of service: Elbridge Smith, 
1847-1856 ; Osgood Johnson, 1856-1857; William F. Brad- 
bury (acting), April to September; Lyman R. Williston, 
1857-1862; William J. Rolfe, 1862-1868; William F. Brad- 
bury, 1868-1870; Lyman R. Williston, 1870-1881, except 
from November 1877 to November 1878, when Mr. Bradbury 
had charge of the school, Mr. Williston being absent by 
reason of ill health; William F. Bradbury, 1881 to March 1, 
1886, the date of the establishment of the two schools. Mr. 
Bradbury was appointed head master of the Latin school, and 
Mr. Frank A. Hill of the English high school. The English 
high school continued under the charge of Mr. Bradbury till 
the close of the school year. Mr. Hill entered upon his duties 
in September. ) 

The Latin School.— Head master, William F. Bradbury, 
1886 — 

The English High School.— Head masters, Frank A. Hill, 
1886-1893 ; Ray Greene Huling, 1898 — 


Grammar Schools. 


The Allston School.—This school was established in June, 
1848, under the name of the Broadway grammar school. _ It 
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occupied for ten years the schoolhouse at the corner of Broad- 
way and Winsor street. In 1858 it was transferred to a new 
schoolhouse built for it on Boardman street, and its name 
was changed to the Allston school. In 1873 the schoolhouse 
was remodelled, the ‘‘single room system” being substituted 
for large schoolrooms, with recitation rooms leading from them. 

Benjamin W. Roberts has been the master of the school 
during the forty-eight years since its organization. 

Lizzie B. Winnett, was the master’s assistant from 1874 to 
1881; Mary I. Vinton, from 1882 to 1893. Sara A. Bailey, 
who now occupies the position, was elected in September, 
1893. Miss Vinton performed the duties of the position from 
1881 to 1882. 

The Corlett School.—This became one of the grammar 
schools of Cambridge in September, 1880. It was one of the 
two schools in that part of Belmont which was annexed to 
Cambridge. It was named the Corlett school by the Cam- 
bridge school committee to commemorate the services of the 
first schoolmaster in Cambridge, Elijah Corlett, who for half 
a century was the sole grammar master in town. It is a 
school of less than a hundred pupils, under the instruction of 
two teachers. The schoolhouse is a wooden building on Hol- 
worthy street. 

Fannie P. Browning is the principal of the school, and was 
one of the teachers at the time it became a Cambridge school. 

The Harvard School.—This school, once a part of the 
Mason school, was first known by this name in 1841, when it 
took possession of the schoolhouse built for it on Harvard 
street, nearly opposite Essex street. In March, 1843, this 
schoolhouse was burned, but another was built on the same 
foundations before the close of the year. For nearly thirty 
years this schoolhouse was the home of the Harvard school. 
In 1872 the school was removed to the brick building erected 
for it at the corner of Broadway and Inman street. 

Aaron B. Magoun, appointed master of the Mason school in 
1839, became the master of the Harvard school at the time of 
its organization, and continued in service till April, 1881. 
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He was succeeded by James S. Barrell, the present master, 
who was transferred from the Putnam school. 

H. Augusta Dodge was master’s assistant from 1874 to 
1877. From 1876 to 1878 there were two master’s assistants 
in this school. Ada H. Wellington was elected September, 
1876, and has continued to hold the position to the pres- 
ent time. Margaret B. Wellington served from 1877 to 
1878. Since 1878, under the rules of the committee, only 
one master’s assistant can be elected in each grammar 
school. 

Frederick S. Cutter was appointed sub-master in 1886, and 
held the position from 1886 to 1889. He was succeeded by 
Arthur A. Lincoln, the present sub-master, who was elected 
November, 1889. 

The Morse School.—This school, situated on the corner of 
Brookline and Allston streets, was opened in September, 1891. 
The building is of brick with free-stone trimmings, and con- 
tains fourteen schoolrooms, a large hall, a principal’s room, 
a reading room, and all the conveniencies found in modern 
schoolhouses. 

Mary A. Townsend was elected principal of the school in 
September, 1891. 

Mary E. Towle, elected in 1891, is the principal’s assistant 
at the present time. 

The school differs from the other schools in having all the 
primary grades, as well as all the grammar grades, and in being 
the only grammar school containing all the grammar grades 
of which a woman is principal. 

The Peabody School.—This school is located at the corner 
of Linnean and Avon streets, and was opened September, 
1889. The building now contains only six classrooms, but 
when completed in accordance with the original plans will have 
fourteen classrooms and a hall. 

Frederick S. Cutter is the master of the school, and was 
elected in June, 1889. 

The position of master’s assistant was not established in this 
school till 1892. The duties, however, were performed by 
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Addie F. Cleary. September, 1892, Miss Cleary was elected 
master’s assistant. 

The Putnam School.—This school was organized in 1845. 
It occupied for two or three years a wooden schoolhouse stand- 
ing on the site of old Fort Putnam. This building, which was 
erected in 1825, was removed, and in 1847-48 a new brick 
schoolhouse was built on the same spot. In 1889 this build- 
ing was taken down and the present commodious one 
erected. 

James M. Lassell was master of the school from 1845 to 
1854; Francis Cogswell, from 1854 to 1874; James 5S. 
Barrell, from 1874 to 1881, when he was succeeded by Thomas 
W. Davis, the present master. 

Sarah M. Burnham was the master’s assistant from 1874 to 
1879; Helen B. Furber, from 1879 to 1880. Eliza W. 
Hussey, who now occupies the position, was elected in Sep- 
tember, 1880. 

Herbert H. Bates was sub-master from 1883 to 1884; San- 
ford B. Hubbard, from 1884 to 1886; Frederick W. Eveleth, 
from 1886 to 1892; Charles C. Price, from 1892 to 1894; 
Albert Scott Ames, for one month in 1894. Frederick B. 
Thompson, the present sub-master, was elected in November, 
1894. 

The Shepard School.—This School, first known as the 
North grammar school, then as the Winthrop school, received 
its present name in 1852. In 1856 a brick schoolhouse was 
erected for it on North avenue near Russell street. In 1873 
the building was enlarged and remodelled. 

James M. Lassell taught this school for several years pre- 
vious to 1845. Lewis B. Monroe was master from 1845 to 
1850; William H. Ladd, from 1850 to 1856; N. W. Metcalf 
was master for a few months; Moses Merrill, from 1856 to 
1859; John Merrill was master for a short time; Charles W. 
Dinsmore, from 1859 to 1864: Malcolm W. Tewksbury, from 
1864 to 1865; Daniel B. Wheeler, from 1865 to 1879. 
Edward O. Grover, the present master, was elected January, 
1879. 
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Mary C. Cooke was master’s assistant from 1874 to 1877; 
Fannie A. Cooke, from 1877 to 1880, also from 1883 to 1884 ; 
Frances V. Morse for a few months in 1884 (temporary 
appointment) ; Ellen M. Jennings, from 1881 to 1883. Nellie 
A. Hutchins, elected September, 1884, is the master’s assis- 
tant at the present time. 

The Thorndike School.— This school was formerly called the 
Otis school. It occupied for many years a wooden school- 
house on Otis street between Fifth and Sixth streets. In 1858 
this building was burned, and the following year a brick one 
was erected on the same spot. In 1860 a large schoolhouse 
was built at the corner of Thorndike and Sixth streets, which 
in 1861 became the home of the Otis school under its new name, 
the Thorndike. This building, which was constructed on the 
old plan of large schoolrooms and small classrooms, was re- 
modelled in 1875. 

For several years previous to the re-establishment of a high 
school for the whole city, classical instruction was given in 
this school by the master, Justin A. Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs’s 
immediate predecessor was James Parker, and his successor 
was Nathan K. Noble. 

Mr. Noble was appointed in March, 1848, and was master 
of the school for nearly ten years. Joseph W. Upton suc- 
ceeded him, but remained in the school only a few weeks. 
Ruel H. Fletcher, the present master, was appointed in 
December, 1857. 

Ann W. Averill was master’s assistant from 1874 to 1875; 
Ellen M. Parker, from 1875 to 1882; Lelia A. Mirick was 
elected September, 1882, having occupied the place for six 
months as one of the regular teachers. She resigned in 1889, 
and was succeeded by Harriet A. Townsend, the present 
incumbent, who was elected March, 1889. 

The Washington School.—The history of this school was 
fully given in the report for 1885. Since that time a tablet 
presented to the city by Mr. Philip Nutting has been inserted 
in the front wall of the building bearing this inscription : 
‘*The Washington School — Descendant of the ‘faire Grammar 
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Schoole ’— First School in Cambridge.” Just when the ‘ faire 
Grammar Schoole’ was started is not known, but probably 
within a few years after the settlement of Cambridge — 
certainly before the year 1643. 

The Washington schoolhouse, standing at the corner of 
Brattle street and Farwell place, was dedicated June, 1852. 
It was remodelled in 1871, and in 1878 other important altera- 
tions were made. 

Daniel Mansfield was master of the school from 1842 to 1886. 
John W. Freeze, who was the sub-master of the school from 
1883 to 1886, became master September, 1886, and still holds 
the position. 

Hattie F. Nealley was master’s assistant from 1874 to 1879 ; 
Caroline J. Dresser, from 1879 to 1883; Carrie M. Kingman, 
from 1886 to 1888; Annie E. Whittier, from 1888 to 1893; 
M. Florence MeGlashan, from 1893 to 1896. 

In this school no teacher was elected master’s assistant while 
there was a sub-master, but one of the regular teachers 
occupied the place. 

The Webster School.—The beginning of this school, under 
the name of the Mason school, dates. from 1841. It received 
its present name when, in March 1853, it took possession of 
the brick schoolhouse built for it on Webster street, now Upton. 
This schoolhouse was remodelled in 1873, and in 1885 it was 
enlarged by the addition of a wing containing four school- 
rooms, a master’s room, and a hall. 

Ambrose Wellington was the master from 1841 to 1845; 
Alvah C. Smith, from 1845 to 1872. John D. Billings, the 
present master, was appointed in September, 1872. 

Gertrude E. Hale was master’s assistant from 1874 to 1879 ; 
Emily H. Phinney, from 1879 to 1880; Mary C. Cooke, for a 
few months in 1880 (temporary assistant) ; Lizzie C. Capen, 
from 1880 to 1887; Mary E. Towle, from 1887 to 1891. 
Alice C. Phinney, who now occupies the position, was elected 
in September, 1891. 

Charles H. Morse was sub-master from 1885 to 1889; 
Arthur N. Whitney, from 1889 to 1892. Melzar H. Jackson, 
the present sub-master, was elected September 1, 1892. 
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Grammar and Primary Schools. 


Agassiz School.—Sacramento street, corner of Oxford. 
This school has all the primary grades, and four of the gram- 
mar grades. The building was erected in 1875. It is of 
brick and contains seven classrooms, and one recitation room. 
Maria L. Baldwin is the principal; elected in 1889. 

Sleeper School. Dudley Street, corner of Cedar. This 
school has all the primary grades, four grammar grades, 
and a kindergarten. The building is of brick, and contains 
eight classrooms, and two recitation rooms. It was occupied 
for the first time March 1, 1895. Estelle J. Ingraham is the 
principal ; elected September, 1895. 

Taylor School.—Charles street, near Third. This school 
has all the primary grades, three of the grammar grades, and a 
kindergarten. The building is of brick, three stories high, 
and contains ten classrooms, two recitation rooms, and an 
assembly hall. The school was organized the first of March, 
1896. Ella R. Avery is the principal. 

Wellington (Training) School.— Columbia street, near Cam- 
bridge street. This school has all the primary and grammar 
grades. The school was opened in September, 1884, under 
the mastership of Herbert H. Bates, who is still at the head of 
the school. It occupies two buildings, one of wood, and the 
other of brick. The wooden building contains four classrooms ; 
the brick building, thirteen classrooms, four recitation rooms, 
and an assembly hall. Agnes I. Rounds was the master’s 
assistant from 1886 to 1888 (during 1884 and 1885 there was 
no assistant) ; Ella C. Whitney, 1888 to 1889; Lelia A. 
Mirick, 1889 to 1892. At the present time there are three 
assistants, or supervisors, Susan G. Lombard appointed Sep- 
tember, 1891; Sarah J. Gunnison appointed April, 1892 ; 
Mary I. Vinton appointed September, 1893. 


Primary Schools. 


The Boardman School occupies a brick building of eight 
rooms on Winsor street, near Main street. Florence H. 
Barrett is the principal; elected in 1895. 
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The Cushing School occupies a wooden building of two 
rooms on Cushing street, Belmont district. Isadore I. Foster 
is the principal; elected in 1881. 

The Dana School occupies a wooden building of four rooms 
—two large rooms and two small rooms. It is located on 
Centre street, Dana Hill. Georgia E. Martin is the principal ; 
elected in 1895. 

The Dunster School occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms on Concord avenue, near the Observatory. Susan E. 
Wyeth is the principal; elected in 1878. 

The Felton School occupies a brick building of four rooms 
on Amory street, near Broadway. Florence A. Rogers is the 
principal; elected in 1892. 

This building was erected in 1848 for the high school, and 
used by that school till 1864. 

The Gannett School occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms on Jefferson street, near Harding street. Sarah J. A. 
Davis is the principal; elected in 1880, while the school was 
in the old building on Columbia street. 

The Gore School occupies a brick building of twelve rooms 
on Gore street, near Third street. Frances E. Pendexter is 
the principal; elected in 1878. 

The Holmes School occupies a wooden building of four rooms 
on Hilliard street, near Mt. Auburn street. Marianne M. 
Webb is the principal ; elected in 1878. 

The Lassell. School occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms on Charles street, near Sixth street. Frances E. 
Whoriskey is the principal ; elected in 1895. 

The Lowell School occupies a wooden building of four rooms 
on Lowell street, near Mt. Auburn street. Eusebia A. Minard 
is the principal; elected in 1894. 

The Otis School occupies a brick building of eight rooms on 
Otis street, near Fifth street. Ellen N. Leighton is the prin- 
cipal; elected in 1890. 

The Parker School occupies a brick building of six rooms 
on the corner of Broadway and Sixth street. This schoolhouse 
takes the places of the old Bridge schoolhouse on Pioneer 
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street, builtin 1836. The school was moved to the new build- 
ing in January, 1894. 

Emily C. Dallinger is the principal; elected in 1892, while 
the school was in the old building on Pioneer street. 

The Quincy School occupies a brick building of two rooms 
on Mason street, near the Washington Elm. Charlotte E. 
Jewell is the principal; elected in 1878; transferred to the 
Tarbell in 1884 ; transferred back to the Quincy in 1886. 

The Reed School occupies a wooden building of four rooms 
on Reed street, near Rindge avenue. Margaret Kidd is the 
principal ; elected in 1885. 

The fiverside School occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms on Putnam avenue, near Massachusetts avenue.  Eliza- 
beth A. Tower is the principal ; elected in 1879. 

The Sargent School occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms at the corner of Broadway and Winsor street. Mary 
A. Brown is the principal ; elected in 1888. 

The Stearns School occupies a wooden building of four 
rooms on Harvard street, opposite Essex street. Fannie E. 
Higgins is the principal; elected in 1893. 

The Tarbell School occupies a wooden building of four rooms 
at the corner of Howard and Grigg streets. Emma J. Young 
is the principal ; elected in 1888. 

The Willard School occupies a brick building of twelve 
rooms facing Dana Square, on Niagara street. Amelia 
Wright is the principal; elected in 1880. 

Lhe Wyman School occupies a wooden building of six rooms 
on Rindge avenue, near Massachusetts avenue. Fannie EK. M. 
Dennis is the principal; elected in 1878. 


Kindergartens. 


For eleven years Mrs. Shaw maintained in Cambridge three 
free kindergartens, and one other was maintained by a few 
Cambridge ladies. These were transferred to the care of the 
school committee in September, 1889. Since then four others 
have been established. 
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Members of the School Committee and the years during which 
they served, 1840-1896. 


Abbott, Edward,—1868,1869. 

Agassiz, Alexander,—1871. 

Albee, Sumner,—1878, 1879, 1880. 

Albro, John <A.,—1845, 1846, 1847, 
1848, 1849, 1855, 1856. 

Alger, Alpheus B.,—1891,* 1892.* 

Allen, Charles H.,—1852. 

Allen, Frank A.,—1877.* 

Allison, George A.,—1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891. 

Ammidon, Philip R.,— 1870, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 

Anable, Courtland W.,—1865, 1866. 

Appleton, John,—1867, 1868. 

Apsey, William S8.,—1871, 1873, 1874, 
1875, 1876. 

Atkinson, William P.,—1867. 

Austin, Daniel,—1846. 

Averill, Alexander M.,—1859. 

Badger, Henry C.,—1866. 

Ball, Joseph A.,—1889, 1890, 1891. 

Bancroft, William A.,—1893,* 1894,* 
1895,* 1896.* 

Barnes, Albert M.,—1882, 1883, 1884, 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891. 

Bolles, Elizabeth Q.,—1895, 1896. 
Bowen, Francis,—1850, 1851, 1853, 
1854, 1856, 1857, 1868, 1869. 
Bradford, Isaac,—1873,* 1874,* 1875.* 

1876.* 

Bradlee, Caleb D.,—1858,1860. 

Briggs, George W.,—1870. 

Brine, George R.,—1876, 1877, 1878, 
1879. 

Brooks, Elbridge G.,—1841, 1842, 
1843, 1844. 

Brown, Otis S.,—1879, 1880, 1881. 

Buckingham, Joseph T.,—1841, 1842, 
1843, 1844. 

Carruthers, William,—1863, 1864. 
Chamberlain, Henry M.,—1858. 
Chaplin, Winfield S.,—1890, 1891. 
Chase, Carolyn P.,—1892, 18938, 1894, 

1895, 1896. 


1871, 


Chase, Edwin B.,—1866, 1867, 1868, 
1869. 

Child, Francis J.,—1868, 1864, 1865, 
1868. 

Church, Moses 1).,—1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888. 

Clancy, William H.,—1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896. 

Clarke, Moses, — 1848, 1849, 1850, 
1851, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1856, 1857, 
1858, 1859, 1862. 

Coburn, George A.,—1873, 1874, 1878, 
1879, 1880. 

Cogswell, Edward R.,—1869, 1870, 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 
1871, 1878, 1879: 

Conlan, Felix,—1887, 1888, 1889. 

Conlan, John,—1882, 1883, 1884. 

Cooke, Edward,—1862, 1863. 

Coolidge, Austin J.,—1865, 1872. 

Corcoran, Michael,—1884. 

Cox, James,—1870, 1871. 

Cushing, George A.,—1845. 

Dow, James A.,—1874, 1875, 1876. 

Doyle, William E.,—1884. 

Draper, Martin, Jr.,—1867, 1868. 


Edgerly, Caroline L., —1889, 1890, 
1891, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

Edwards, Abraham, 1854.* 

Emerton, Ephraim,—1886, 1887. 

Fairbanks, John W.,—1885, 1886, 
1887. 

Felton, Cornelius C., — 1849, 1850, 
1851, 1852, 1853. 

Finnigan, Patrick J.,—1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888. 


Fiske, John,—1869. 

Flint, Francis,—1883, 1884, 1885. 

Fox, James A.,—1881,* 1882,* 1883,* 
1884.* 

Foxcroft, Francis A.,—1870, 1871. 

Foxcroft, Frank,—1877, 1878. 

Fuller, Robert O.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896. 

Gilmore, Henry H.,—-1889,* 1890.* 
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Goodrich, Massena,—1851. 

Goodwin, Ellen A.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895. 

Goodwin, Frank,—1881. 

Goodwin, William W.,—1867, 1868. 

Green, James D.,—1840, 1843, 1846,* 
1847,* 1853,* 1860,* 1861.* 

Griffin, L. B.,—1842. 

Hale, Edwin B.,—1874, 1875, 1876, 
1877. 

Hall, Franklin,—1859, 1860. 

Hall, Edward H.,—1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888, 1889, 1890, 1891. 

Hall, James H.,—1867, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881. 

Hall, James M. W.,—1880.* 

Hammond, John W.,—1867, 1868, 
1869, 1873. 

Harding, Hamlin R., — 1868, 
1870,* 1871.* 

Harrington, Henry F.,—1860, 1861. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell,—1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

Henshaw, William,—1843. 

Herrick, William A.,—1872. 

Hildreth, John L.,—1875, 1876, 1877, 
1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. 

Hinckley, Henry,—1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, 1876, 1877, 1878. 

Holland, Frederick W.,—1856, 1857. 

Hooker, Anson,—1840, 1841, 1842. 

Hooker, Anson P.,—1861, 1871, 1872, 
1873. 

Hoppin, Nicholas,—18438, 1844. 

Hosmer, Zelotes,—1850, 1851, 1852, 
1858, 1854, 1858. 

Houghton, Henry O.,— 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1862, 1863, 1868, 1869, 1872.* 

Howe, U. Tracy,—1861, 1862, 1863. 

Hubbard, Sanford B., (Secretary) ,— 
1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896. 


1869, 


Hunt, Freeman,—1884, 1885, 1886, 1867. 


Jacobs, Sarah §.,—1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887. 
Johnson, George P.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 

1894, 1895, 1896. 
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Karr, William S.,—1873, 1874, 1875. 

Kelley, Amasa 8.,—1858, 1864. 

Kendall, Phebe M.,—1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894. 

Keith, Owen S.,—1840. 

Kern, Francis V. B.,—1892. 

Kingsley, Chester W.,—1860. 

Ladd, John S.,—1844, 1845, 1846, 
1847, 1849. 

Leavitt, George R.,—1871, 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1377. 

Leverett, William,—1844, 1845, 1846. 

Livermore, George,—1847, 1848. 

Livermore, George W.,—1840, 1841. 

Livermore, John,—1843, 1844, 1845, 
1871. 

Longfellow, Alice M.,——1887, 1888, 
1889, 1890. 

Loomis, Grove H.,—1868, 1869, 1870. 

Malley, Edward B.,—1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896. 

Marsters, John M.,—1859. 

Mason, Sumner R.,—1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866, 1869, 1870, 1871. 

McCurdy, C. L.,—1855. 

McDaniel, Samuel W.,—1873, 1874, 


1875. 

McDuflie, John,—1860, 1861. 

McIntire, Charles J.,—1870, 1871, 
1872. 

McKelleget, Richard J.,—1888, 1889, 
1890. 

McKenzie, Alexander, —1869, 1870, 


1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1881. 

McNeill, George E.,—1873, 1874, 1875. 

Mears, David O.,—1869. 

Mellen, W. R. G.,—1847, 1848. 

Merrill, James C.,—1858, 1859, 1860. 

Merrill, J. Warren,—1865,* 1866.* 

Metcalf, Charles R.,—1842, 1843. 

Mighill, Nathaniel,—1866, 1867. 

Miner, George H.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873. 

Mitchell, Mary E.,—1893, 1894, 1895, 
1896. 

Montague, Samuel L.,—1878,* 1879.* 
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Morse, Asa P.,—1868, 1869, 1876, 
1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891, 1892. 

Morse, James R.,—1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1865, 
1866, 1867, 1868, 1869. 

Munroe, William <A.,—1869, 1870, 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1877, 1878, 1879, 
1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

Murdock, John N.,—1866. 


Muzzey, Artemas B.,—1840, 1841, 
1842, 1850, 1851, 1853. 

Muzzey, Henry W., — 1864, 1865, 
1866. 


Nagle, Garrett A.,—1884, 1885. 

Newell, William,—1844. 

Norris, Albert L.,—1874, 1875, 1876, 
LST Ts 

Norton, Charles E.,—1855. 

O’Brien, John,—1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Orcutt, William H.,—1877, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889. 

Page, William P.,—1856, 1857, 1858. 

Paine, James L.,—1887, 1888, 1889, 
1890, 1891, 1892. 

Parker, Joseph W.,—1840, 1841, 1842, 
1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 
1854, 1855. 

Peabody, Andrew P.,—1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873; 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881. 

Perkins, Frederick T.,—1850, 1851. 

Pervear, Hiram K.,—1863, 1864. 

Piper, William Taggard,—1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

Powers, James F.,—1865, 1866. 

Parmenter, Ezra,—1867.* 

Rand, Benjamin,—1841. 

Raymond, Zebina L.,—1855,* 1864.* 

Richardson, George C.,—1863.* 

Richardson, William Fox,—1877, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Ripley, Ezra,—1858. 

Russell, Charles Theodore,— 1861,* 
1862,* 
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Russell, William E.,—1885,* 1886,* 
1887,* 1888.* 

Sargent, John,—1856,* 1857,* 1858,* 
1859.* 

Saunders, Charles H.,—1868,* 1869.* 

Saunders, William A.,—1865. 

Sawyer, Jabez A.,—1861, 1862, 1863, 
1864, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1883. 

Sawyer, Samuel,—1858, 1859. 

Scudder, Horace E.,—1877, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882. 

Scully, Frank P.,—1&83. 

Scully, Thomas,—1868, 1869. 

Skinner, Charles <A.,-—1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1863, 1864, 1865, 
1866. 

Smith, Clement L.,— 1882, 1883. 

Start, William A.,—1872, 1873, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 
1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 


1892. 

Stearns, William A.,—1843, 1844, 
1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 
1854. 

Stevens, Edmund H.,—1876, 1877, 


1878, 1879, 1880, 1881. 
Stevens, George,—1851,* 1852.* 
Stewart, Anne Clark,—1890, 

1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 
Stimpson, Herbert H.,—1868. 
Taylor, Frederic W.,—1892, 

1894, 1895, 1896. 

Taylor, John B.,—1852, 1853, 1854, 
1855, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866. 

Taussig, Frank W.,—1893, 1894, 1896. 

Thayer, Henry,—1858, 1859. 

Thresher, James M.,—1869, 1870, 
1871. 

Tilton, Henry N.,—1882, 1883, 1884, 

1885, 1886, 1887. 

Torrey, Henry W.,—1859, 1860, 1861, 
1862. 

Turner, Obed C.,—1882. 
Tweed, Benjamin F.,— 1881, 
1883, 1884, 1885, 1886. 
Twining, Kinsley,—1869, 1870, 1871, 

1872. 


1891, 


1893, 


1882, 
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Tyler, Joseph H.,—1867, 1868, 1869, 
1870. 

Wadman, Theophilus G.,—1875, 1876. 

Walcott, Henry P.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873. 

Walsh, Edmund,—1889, 1890, 1891. 

Warren, Henry W.,—1866, 1867. 
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White, Alphonzo E.,— 1888, 
1890, 1898, 1894, 1895, 1896. 
Wilkinson, Nathan,—1852, 1853. 
Willard, Sidney,—1848,* 1849, *1850.* 
Willis, Lemuel,—18438, 1844, 1845. 
Williston, Lyman R.,—1869, 1870. 
Wilson, John,—1878, 1879, 1880. 


1889, 


Wellington, Wiiliam W.,—1846, 1847, 
1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 
1855, 1856, 1857, 1859, 1860, 1861, 
1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, and as 
Secretary from 1865 to 1887, 22 
years. 


Wyman, Charles F.,—1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 
Wyman, Morrill,—1840, 1868, 1869. 


*Mayor, Chairman, ex officio. 


Length of Service. 
For one year: 

Austin; Allen, Charles H.; Allen, Frank A.; Averill; Atkinson; Agassiz; 
Badger; Bolles, Mrs.; Briggs; Cushing; Chamberlain; Corcoran; Doyle; 
Edwards; Fiske; Griffin; Goodrich; Goodwin, Frank; Henshaw; Herrick; 
Hall, J. M. W.; Keith; Kern; Kingsley; McCurdy; Murdock; Marsters; 
Mears; Newell; Norton; Parmenter; Richardson, George C.; Ripley; Rand; 
Scully, Frank P.; Saunders, William A.; Stimpson; Turner. . . . . 38 


For two years: 
Abbott; Alger; Anable; Appleton; Bradlee; Carruthers; Chaplin; Cooke; 
Coolidge; Cox; Draper; Emerton; Foxcroft, Frank; Foxcroft, Francis A. ; 


Goodwin, William W.; Gilmore; Hall, Franklin; Harrington; Holland; 
Hoppin; Kelley; Livermore, George; Livermore, George W.; McDuffie; 


Mellen; Metcalf; Merrill, J. Warren; Mighill; Montague; Nagle; Perkins; 
Pervear; Powers; Raymond; Russell, Charles T.; Saunders, Charles H.; 
Sawyer, Samuel; Scully, Thomas; Smith; Stevens, George; Thayer; Wad- 
man; Warren; Wilkinson; Williston. .... . ‘ : 45 


For three years: 

Albee; Ball; Brown; Conlan, Felix; Conlan, John; Dow; Flint; Fair- 
banks; Hooker, Anson; Howe; Karr; Leverett; Loomis; Merrill, James C. ; 
Muzzey, Henry W.; McIntire; McDaniel; McNeill; McKelleget; Page; 
Taussig; Thresher; Walsh; Willis; Willard; Wilson; Wyman, Morrill. 27 


For four years: 


Allison; Bancroft; Brooks; Buckingham; Bradford; Brine; Child; 
Chase; Finnigan; Fox; Hooker, Anson P.; Hammond; Harding; Hale; 
Hunt; Livermore, John; Longfellow, Miss; Mitchell, Mrs.; Norris; Russell, 
William E.; Sargent; ‘Torrey; Twining: Tyler: “9 "2 Se 37 2 oe 


For five years: 
Apsey; Chase, Mrs; Church; Clancy; Coburn; Felton; Goodwin, Mrs.; 


Ladd; Miner; ‘Taylor, Frederic: Wx 3" Walcott.; 765. 50s ee eee SE 
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For six years: 

Edgerly, Mrs.; Fuller; Hart; Hosmer; Johnson; Muzzey, Artemas B.; 
Paine; Piper; Richardson, William F.; Scudder; Stevens, Edmund H.; 
Benes) Lee. -* VV einai, Callen ie ce ir ce ea has. ey Blase bee 14 


For seven years: 

Albro; Ammidon; Green; Hall, Edward H.; Hall, James H.; Hinckley; 
eavite - MCKhOGnNZie: Stowart, Miss} White: «2.035.465 2. 4 ee 10 
For eight years: 

Bowen; Houghton; Jacobs, Miss; Mason; O’Brien; Stearns; Sawyer, 
EN CE Ree UE A aE: SII et Sai era ae ne es a Pn Des er AY ( 
For nine years: 

DeReeEeAL aL RIOR IT ET vrei Ris Mia ire at he A Reel anata (Air shy a Mente AME AB 


For ten years: 
Ons Mente SFA Lay a GLOSS Oe sis Bal sig AL ai AES cee ea a CMP at em 


For eleven years: 
Peewee Parken: "Taplor: JOU) Deeds ile kee bs) ca! calle Vids coll prem Oe 


For twelve years: 
nee OL CULL Ney  POSDOO Vs oa; 1 ies fre sles ee eh) ag 


For thirteen years: 
SICOUISe NLOPSR a MINAS. ins (EUNEOG, «oc, aru) fe> se cs wl esl pa Oe 


For fifteen years: 
CE ee ee ire Mee tah ee oh EN ed yA LS ye ie ns alate, Pad 


_ For sixteen years: 
RRL OEYY Lt OP Pe Got Pl pa Ae ou ey, gs UR ma ad 


For seventeen years: 
ON Tee Ped eee Ne Th OR ye aay DP re ial te a i hs | 


For forty years: 


Wellington, William W.; eighteen years as Committeeman, twenty-two 
years as Secretary of the Board. .. . ‘hs eee oe 

Hubbard, Sanford B.; Secretary of the Board since 1887. 

Hale, Edwin B.; Bepsrintenient of Schools,—1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873. 

Cogswell, Francis; Superintendent of Schools since September, 1874. 
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SEALS OF .THE STATE, CITY, AND HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


Teach the inscription and motto on the State seal, the City 
seal, and the seal of Harvard College. 


Official description of the State seal. The great seal of the Com- 


monwealth shall be circular in form, 
and shall bear upon its face a represen- 
tation of the arms of the Common- 
wealth, with an inscription round about 
such representation, consisting of the 
words *“*SIGILLUM REIPUBLICA# 
MASSACHUSETTENSIS ;”’ but the 
colors of such arms shall not be an 
essential part of said seal, and an 
impression from an engraved seal 
according to said design, on any com- 
mission, paper,or document of any kind, 


shall be valid to all intents and purposes, whether such colors, or the 
representation of such colors by the customary heraldic lines or marks, 


be employed or not. 


The arms of the Commonwealth shall consist of a shield, whereof 


LIBERTATE QUIETEM.”’ 


INSCRIPTION (translated): 


chusetts. 
Morro (translated): With 


the field or surface is blue, and thereon 
an Indian dressed in his shirt and moc- 
casins, holding in his right hand a bow, 
in his left hand an arrow, point down- 
ward, all of gold; and in the upper cor- 
ner above his right arm a silver star with 
five points. The crest shall be a wreath 
of blue and gold, whereon is a right 
arm bent at the elbow, and clothed and 
ruffled, the hand grasping a broadsword, 
all of gold. The motto shall be 
‘SENSE PETIT PLACIDAM SUB 


Seal of the Commonwealth of Massa- 


the sword she seeks calm peace under 


liberty; or, With the sword she seeks peaceful quiet with freedom; or, 
With the sword she seeks the tranquil peace of freedom. 
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Official description of the City Seal The following shall be the 
device of the seal of the city, to wit: 
In the centre thereof, a shield, bearing 
upon it a view, in distant perspective, 
of Cambridge and Boston, united by a 
bridge; on the extreme left, the tow- 
ers of Gore Hall, and on the extreme 
right, the dome of the State House, 
to indicate the two places; under the 
shield the inscription shall be 


waite 


= = e 


‘CANTABRIGIA CONDITA A. D. 1630: 
CIVICO REGIMINE DONATA A. D. 1846.” 


Around the seal, as the city motto, shall be the words, 
‘LITERIS ANTIQVIS NOVIS INSTITVTIS DECORA.” 


INSCRIPTION (translated): Cambridge founded A. D. 1630. Made 
a city A. D. 1846. 


Morro (translated) : Adorned with ancient letters and new institu- 
tions. 


Official description of the College seal. Arms Gules; three open 
books Argent, edges covers and clasps = 
Or; on the books the letters VE RI TAS 
Sable. The seal contains a shield with 
the arms placed on a circular field 
Or, on which the words CHRISTO 
ET ECCLESIAE Azure; and around 
the words SIGILLVM ACADEMIAE 
HARVARDIANAE IN NOV ANG. 


INSCRIPTION (translated): Seal of Harvard College in New England. 
Morro (translated): Truth. To Christ and the Church. 
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City of Cambridge 


ANNUAL REPORT 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


1896 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
LOMBARD & CAUSTIC, PRINTERS, 
1897. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1896. 


In compliance with Section 142 of the Regulations for the 
Public Schools, the Superintendent herewith submits his twenty- 
second annual report, it being for the year ending December 31, 


1896. 
Population of Cambridge. 


Pes a erete tee tan Oh el O15 TOU ne use i priya tein Ayes 
ey Rare eee Oe aaa rs mare EBON ie, 62 poe oo fee a binnn fg090 
ere es de hr O.06U mer SOGs cute ust; tarde (eae 469.608 
eer ey ee 20.11 el B00) Stk. A 70,098 
aE aoa Vag nadie te \ebp. ek chy ce oA RL Baa 


School Census. 


Number of children in the city on the first of May, five years 
old or more, but less than fifteen, as reported by the Truant 


Officers. 


OE a ee, 8. BRS CS Sd ek ee ee Se New EU bY) 
Te a) ies Se 1" ih Sed Ot bel eae et ahaa by cnr 
Ra Oe pee es. 9.682 1890 Bee pet aos LOT, 
Seam Pa. beet xe. 10,870 VOL techs tar ol 2 OO 
Pane eR No oe Vets 10/490 LAGS pany | 54 ee pier te 112.48 | 
Rieter ie do csd Pie fos.” 10. GRO Vater ee, Bhs) dee wa TD Odd 
eee ee i e. 10.0a7 PRGA eat Me eee eat 2G) 
LS es ear Bd TOUR os hae athe None wt BAO 


eee ere om eT) S169. a. IBDG. ft Ye, 18,716 
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Schools and Classrooms. 


AGatiN OONOOLIs ree sec en, 2 dea ee re Tee CISSSTOOUIS Hi SO can sys Pere oY rt 
English High School....:.. -..0: +1 BS pe a te Petts a be 
Grammar Schoole.te cr sh 2c... 9 ss | a eds ee 103 
Priniary SCHOUIR a: wry er eta | aU ty A eae cas apn eaetey wae 98 
Grammar and Primary Schools. 5 de ie ey erst ions) © sae hige 54 
Kindergartens ei crete ce wae 9 pee rare i oe 13 
Evening Drawing Schools...... 2 “ ae Wan 5 Pet ene 8 
Evening High School.......... 1 4 PACES eee eae ae 
Evening Elementary Schools... 4 iM Bet ar hoe Set ety 15 
Weivole jus Derraielrady SCHOULSs minutes sent tiie cba aka ave cs! fou eteles 45 
INA DOEOL.CMaSEGOMIAIOLHIAY SOUOOIS: qiiian vc sles hee elec wn 6 x9 dem he 292 


High School and Grammar School Houses. 


senonowses, [Sums | Pyatee (sagetzre| Pamated | ata 
Toate ena Cie tere $40,000 | 37,828 | $15,900 | $55,900 
English High...... 11+ 220,000 | 74,366 | 18,000} 238,000 
AVavon, eae Sete et 30,000 |. 15,193 4,600 34,600 
Corliss wanes! 2 3,000 | 10,000 1,000 4,000 
arene cent 16+ 45,000 | 20,494 | 12,000 57,000 
Moree. wh aeten 14+ 73,000 | 25,650 7,000 80,000 
Ranhady cece 6 27,000 | 21,813 7,000 34,000 
Putra? esa 13t 60,000 | 11,900 8,300 68,300 
Sharkird accra u 30,000 | 14,755 7,000 37,000 
PHGTNG 1p ee bee 12 30,000 10,027 4,000 34,000 
Washington... ..... 124 25,000 | 14,951 7,000 32,000 
Webaterc cae 16+ 50,000 | 25,839 9,000 59,000 
Wellington......... 138 42,000 | 27,673 8,300 50,300 
| | 
Total eee | 146 | $675,000 | 310,489 | $109,100 $784,100 


* Also a library, a physical laboratory, and an assembly hall. 

t Also five recitation rooms, a library, a physical laboratory, a chemical laboratory, a 
lecture room, a drawing room, and an assembly hall. 

t Also an assembly hall. 

§ On the same lot there is another schoolhouse containing four rooms used for 
primary classes. 
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Primary School Houses. 


senotnounes, Eins | MYNSO" ltecattets| Mimased | Fors 
Agassiz...... .... 7* $18,000 | 19,689 $6,000 | $24,000 
BPOATUU GMI sj. n> hms 8 12,000 10,018 4,000 16,000 
Cushing ........... 2 3,000 | 14,787 1,000 4,000 
Batak S de as i o4h 4 2,000 | 14,317 4,300 6,300 
VDE) Co he eee aes 4 4,000 10,000 2,000 6,000 
Melo et si ee 4 6,000 | 15,090 4,500 | 10,500 
PANDOtbse es coos 5 5 12,000 15,434 3,000 15,000 
PGT as oe) sks Sas 12 25,000 9,900 4,000 | 29,000 
Hlolmes...'.2)s0s05: 4 6,000 | 11,182 4,500 | 10,500 
cc) Re 4 8,000 | 10,000 2,500 | 10,500 
Lowell. .. .... 4 7,000 | 12,033 2,500 9,500 
Prise ier ie 5. . 8 12,000 8,270 4,000} 16,000 
Prckarxy ced. 6 19,000 | 12,329 7,000 | 26,000 
Bnincyscos.. sess 2 10,000 8,469 5,000 | 15,000 
OE bade gee 4 4,000 | 12,000 1,200 5,200 
Riverside .......... 4 5,000 | 11,192 3,000 8,000 
Aro ent essa: 4 3,000 9,995 4,000 7,000 
Sleeper ....... S* 24,800 | 21,284 4,200 | 29,000 
Stearns ............ 4 3,000 10,050 5,000 8,000 
Martalliesy'ci% asus 4 8,000 | 19,500 4,000 | 12,000 
Taylors sc, «ci eeve- 8*+ 38,000 | — 20,000 7,000 | 45,000 
Willard.... ... ... 12 25,000 | 20,079 5,000} — 30,000 
AIIM ies gx od pels 6 6.000 14,347 3,000 9,000 
Primary, Total....| 128 $260,800 | 309,965 | $90,700 | $351,500 
Grammar, “....| 127 415,000 | 198,295 | 75,200} 490,200 
High Schools“ ....| 19 260,000 | 112,194 | 33,900 | 293,900 
Summary....... 274 | $935,800 | 620,454 | $199,800 


$1,135,600 


* Used for lower grammar grades and the primary grades. 


t Also an assembly hall and two unfinished rooms. 
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Number of teachers in the Day Schools. 
[Special teachers are included in the total.] 


December. | guatin | “High” Grammar] Brimary | Kinder: | rota. | Gradu- 
1891 10 16 126 104 ul 272 161 
1892 10 19 131 106 12 284 166 
1893 ral 19 138 108 1B 297 171 
1894 12 21 142 114 15 312 191 
1895 14 21 146 116 16 322 198 
1896 15 |- 21 151 124 17 337 207 

Attendance at all the Day Schools. 
Year. PaEWaritiae tea Average Number BAT atdatcenan has trantancdl 
1891 12,468 | 10,520 | 9,659 esos 
1892 12,845 10,861 9,959 91.7 
1893 13,107 11,045 10,074 91.2 
1894 13,254 11,166 10,322 92.4 
1895 13,571 11,505 10,611 92.2 
1896 13,992 11,957 11,068 92.6 
Attendance at the Latin School. 
Year S Regliterete yc Baier sine i ee Le ndaseat a meRie tiaioe 
1891 | 231 eae 204 95.7 
1892 238 213 203 95.4 
1893 269 251 236 94.1 
1894 319 303 286 94.3 
1895 380 354 334 94.3 
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Attendance at the English High School. 


oI 


—= 


Meme rcleitegtsternas |S Bokeagian, © [.- atinmnamen. ls tA teanaanice: 
1891 552 | 480 | 464 | 96.6 
1892 624 | 529 511 | 96.5 
1893 681 | 569 | 649 |. 966 
1894 691 0 ie 594 | 97.1 
1895 | 743 648 626 | 96.7 
1896 | 733 632 611 | 96.6." 
Attendance at the Grammar Schools. 
Year. ER see Weeden | “A Bandanas 
1891 5,793 5,052 | 4,701 93.1 
1892 5,891 5,175 | 4,803 92.8 
1893 5,981 5,206 | 4,838 92.9 
1894 5,934 / 5,200 | 4,876 93.8 
1895 | 5,926 | 5,204 | 4,888 93.9 
1896 | 6,069 | 5,439 | 5,105 93.9 
Attendance at the Primary Schools. 
Year. se eebidabid he eatencing oo Pitemaanan Heres 
, ee eS = ¥ fe 
1891 5,499 4,481 4,065 90.7 
1892 | 5,697 4,650 4,203 90.4 
1893 | 5,757 | 4,666 4,215 90.3 
1894 5,815 | 4,741 Pepa Pee 1 
1895 5,998 6=— | 4,925 4,499 91.3 
1896 6,138 5,117 4,680 91.4 
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Attendance at the Kindergartens. 


Number of Pupils} Average Number} Average Daily Per cent of 
Year. Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
| 
1893 / 419 ' 353 236 66.9 
1894. | 495 | 311 249 80.3 
| 
| 
1895 | 594. 374. 264 70.6 
1896 | 641 396 321 81.2 


Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the Latin School. 
Course, 5 years. 


Year. Boys. | Average Age. Girls. Average Age. 
1890 39 14 years 6 months 22 14 years 9 months 
189] 32 14 years 5months 35 14 years 3 months 
1892 52 14 years 7 months 32 14 years 7 months 
1893 63 14 years 6 months 41 14 years 1 month 
1894 51 14 years 8 months 44 14 years 4 months 
1895 | 54 14 years 6 months 48 14 years 5 months 
1896 47 14 years 4 months 54. 14 years 6 months 


Number of pupils graduated 


Course, 5 years. 


from the Latin School. 


Average Age. 


Average Age. 


Year | Boys. | | Girls. | 

1890 10 18 years 8 months 7 19 years 2 months 
1891 22 18 years 4 months 14 18 years 4 months 
1892 8 17 years 8 months 14 | 8 years 7 months 
1893 16 19 years 3 months 7 | 19 years 5 months 
1894 15 18 years 11 months 12 | 19 years 6 months 
1895 16 18 years 9 months 9 18 years 11 months 
1896 16 18 years 0 months 18 18 years 6 months 
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Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the English 
High School and the Manual Training School. 
(The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 


Year. Conroe ek ; Average Age. ogheaiing a Average Age. 

1890 171 15 years 1 month 59 | 15 years 3 months 
1891 196 15 years 1 month 56 15 years 5 months 
1892 230 15 years 3 months 85 | 15 years 3 months 
1893 210 15 years 3 months 73 15 years 1 month 
1894 | 239 15 years 1 month | 72 15 years 2 months 
1895 195 14 years 11 months | 63 15 years 2 months 
1896 192 14 years 11 months | 59 15 years 6 months 


Number of pupils graduated from the English High School and 
the Manual Training School. 
[The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 


1890 37 18 years 7 months | 

1891 35 | 18 years 4 months | 13 17 years 4 months 
1892 52 | 18 years 9 months | 25 18 years 14 month 
1893 63 18 years 10 months | 32 18 years 34 month 
1894 65 18 years 7 months | 26 17 years 10 months 
1895 54. 18 years 6 months | 35 17 years 8 months 
1896 62 18 years 6 months | 10 18 years 6 months 


Number of pupils admitted to the lowest class in the Latin School 
and the English High School since 1887, with the number of 
graduates. 


é \ . ‘| Admitted || 
Asp prem Graduated from ee Graduated from! to Manual Graduated trom 
knot: Latin School. | High. English High. | Tealning | meron ee! 
831 | 245 1,976 511 | 563 14] 


* Course changed to 4 years in 1893. 
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Number of pupils graduated from the Grammar and Primary 


Schools. 
Grammar | Primary 
Year. Schoois. Average Age. ; Schools. Average Age. 
Course, 6 yrs. | Course,3 yrs. 
1892 536 15 years 1 months 1,146 | 9 years 10 months 
1893 487 | 14 years 11 months 1,147 9 years 9 months 
1894 563 14 years 11 months 1,159 | 9 vears 8 months 
1895 491 14 years 9 months 1,209 | 9 years 10 months 
1896 467 14 years 10 months 1,273 | 9 years 9 months 


Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the 
Grammar Schools. 


Year. 4 ay | 5 cat 6 are 7 ete more. 
a | | | 

1892 10 per cent | 27 percent | 45 per cent 18 per cent 
1893 9 percent | 29 per cent | 47 per cent 15 per cent 
1894 10 per cent | 32 per cent | 42 per cent 16 per cent 
1895 9 per cent | 30 per cent | 46 per cent 15 per cent 
1896 S percent | 33 per cent | 49 per cent 10 per cent 


Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the 
Primary Schools. 


In 


‘o In Tn | In | In In Wy . 
Feat | 2 years. 21% years. 3 years. 31% years. 4 years. ith tors 
| 
- pee ‘ tate. 
1893, 6 per cent | 3 per cent | 56 per cent | 3 per cent | 20 per cent |12 per cent 


1894| 8 per cent 2 per cent [58 per cent | 2 per cent | 21 per cent | 9 per cent 
1895| 5 per cent 1 per cent | 56 per cent | 5 per cent | 23 per cent |10 per cent 


1896| 7 per cent | 2 per cent | 60 per cent | 3 per cent | 21 per cent| 7 per cent 
/ 
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Number of pupils in all the Day Schools at different periods of the 
year. 


First Day of the 


First Day of the 


First Week of 


———. 


i 


Year. First Week. Second Week. October. 
1891 9,580 10,461 11,180 
1892 10,184 10,974 11,360 
1893 10,692 11,354 11,628 
1894 10,889 11,562 11,847 
1895 this 11,894 12,146 
1896 11,580 12,314 12,697 


11,204 


ral 
Ash 


342 
532 


11,723 


%) 


12,002 


First Week of 
the next June. 


Number of pupils in the Latin School, 


December, 1896. 


Grade. 


Boys. 


Fourteenth 
Thirteenth 
Twelfth 

Eleventh . 


Tenth 


Number of ated in the English High School and 


Ve aes School, 


Uccemaehs 1896. 


Girls. Total. Per cent. 
19 44 118 
30 60 162 
48 SO .216 
29 SO .216 
54. 107 .288 

180 371 | 


in the Manual 


Grade. a Boys. - Girls. | Total. | Per cent. 
Thirteenth 34 (20)* 59 93 137 
Twelfth 57 (30)* S6 143 211 
Eleventh . 88 (40)* 92 180 265 
Tenth 131 (69)* 132 263 387 

J r ies 
Total 310 (159)* | 369 | 679 | 


* ‘Manual T raining School. | 
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Number of pupils in the Grammar Schools, December, 1896. 


Grade 


al 


Ninth 
D 
Eighth 
C 
Seventh 


Sixth 


Fifth 


Fourth . 


Total 


Boys. | Girls. ee hOtal \ asta -Per cont 
266 248 514 O86 
26 25 51 -008 
327 360 687 LLG 
27 29 56 .009 
440 410 850 142 
460 507 967 161 
| 89 90 179 .030 
593 d31 1,124 .187 
130 131 261 .044 
648 659 1,307 218 

3,006 | 2,990 5,996 


Number of pupils in the 


ks ake Schools, 


December, 1896. 


Grade. a Boys. e | Boys, | Gils, | total. | Percont, Girls. | Total. | Per cent. 
Third cua any ee ume sl pe aocame 746 666 1,412 .264 
Second | 802 795 1,597 299 
First 1,158 1,174 2,332 437 
Total - 2,706 2,635 5,341 ws |p | 
Number of pupils and teachers in the Kindergartens, 
1894, 1895, 1896. 
Year Boys. | Girls. | Total aban 
| a 
1894 180 207 | 387 15 
1895 192 225 417 16 
1896 231 270 | 501 | 17 


Number 
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with the average attendance. 


13 


of pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, 


1891. 1892. | . 1893. 1894 | 1895. | 1896. 
188 219 242 217 212 193 
110 127 142 103 117 103 
Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the 
average attendance. 

1891. | 1892. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1896. 
1,020 1,013 1,085 1,379 1,246 1,128 
362. 329 419 542 478 445 
Number of pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, including 
those in the Parochial Schools. 

1891. | 1892 | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 
2,127 | 2,235 2,376 2,492 2,557 | 2,518 
Cost of instruction in the Evening Schools. 

Year. | Elementary. High. Drawing. | Total. 
1891 1,851 50 1,191 25 867 00 $3,909 75 
1892 1,827 50 1,226 25 1,157 00 4,210 75 
1893 2,124 50 1,363 00 1,531 00 5,018 50 
1894. 2,293 00 1,396 00 1,175 00 4,864 00 
1895 2,427 00 1,422 50 1,255 00 | 5,104 50 
1896 2,104 00 1,321 50 1,110 00 4,535 50 
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Cost of instruction in the Day Schools. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truant officers. j 


— 


Year. | a er Ae Sane Puig of Whole Cost. | Cost per Pupil. 
1876 176 7,066 $164,818 00 $23.32 
1878 173 | 7,028 136,491 20 19 42 
1880 182 | 7,175 130,371 75 18 17 
1882 200 | 7,898 137,328 55 | 1738 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1886 233 9,218 | 165,27742 | 1792 
1888 241 9,756 175,773 80 | 18 02 
1889 251 9,962 180,816 26 18 15 
1890 263 | 10,089 190,558 21 18 89 
1891 272 10,520 196,938 70 | 18 72 
1892 284 10,861 | 207,144 22 19 07 
1893 297 11,045 215,593 12 1952 
184 3i2 11,166 298,873 48 | 2050 
1895 322 11,505 935,81162 | 2050 
1896 337 11,957 245,104 O1 20 50 
Cost of the Day Schools. 
[The expenditures for new schoolhouses are not included. 
Year. Ri er Oh eae er fee aise of | whole Cost. | Cost per Pupil. 
1876 | 176 7,066 $200,894. 09 $28 43 
1878 173 i {7.098 162,437 77 23 11 
1880 182 7,175 153,967 56 21 45 
1882 200 7,898 166,230 52 21 04 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 24 15 
1886 233 9 218 207,536 46 22 51 
1888 241 | 9,756 225,408 57 23 10 
1889 251 | 9,962 229,491 31 23 03 
1890 263 10,089 241,980 84 23 98 
1891 272 10,520 249,491 67 23 71 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1893 297 11,045 - 274,053 82 24 81 
1894 312 11,166 °° 287,137 37 25 72 
1895 322 11,505 299,085 93 26 00 


1896 337 11,957 


316,090 83 26 44 
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Summary of the School Census as taken by the Truant Officers, 
May, 1896. 


(The statutes make it tis duty of the School Committee to ascertain annually the names and 
ages of all persons between the ages of five and fifteen years, belonging in their respective towns 
and cities on the first day of May.] 


Number of children in the Gee five years old or more, but less 


than fifteen. . . . : ; : : 13,716 
Number in public sevole five years old or more, Cat ee ein 
HROCEN e201 as Corea : ome 10,785 
Number in Saisie Boo Aten years old or more, as cen 
by the school register . . . i eta Eee eT Or, 1,347 
Number in private schools five years old or more, but less 
than fifteen. . . , 1,952 
Number not attending sen001 ave years “old or more, pug teas 
PBMCS Pec ie alike the as : : 713 
Number not attending school Breit years aa: or more, but re: 
than fourteen .. . : 112 
Number not attending ol four bacne years ia or more, te 
less than fifteen . . . 154 
Whole number not online Sool five years pias or more, nay 
less than fifteen . . Guar Renae. 979 
Number in the city five years arate or more, it fs thansix . 1,341 
Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than 
Peet Pen tls, 48 ho Ah Os ioleliae Avail Patae et eGo AN eh A Cle acai ral me PRON 8,179 
Finances. 
{For the financial year ending December 1, 1896.] 
Cost of instruction in day schools. ........ . . . $246,104 01 
Cost of instruction in evening schools . . . ett ee. 4,535 50 
Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, day aepools “5 dead 48,144 83 
Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, evening schools... 2,400 00 
SOBGU Ts DDO SURGE DIIGS§ cite se en ae ae) 18,4387 22 
Expended for incidentalexpenses .....4..... 870 95 
Wxpended for transportation of pupils... 3. . .. 2 «>. 532 50 
RISTO MIC ATUANGR Te. ore cele fe bahay Boke el alee 2,262 62 
Expended for flags . . . . . te aarti een ee 738 70 
Expended for plans for new Latin se PasniMre ne Vat diet Sap yeh 1,875 00 
Expended for Russell schoolhouse . . . . : Toe ee 24,225 78 
Expended for land to enlarge the Putnam Hee ait eee 6,000 00 
Expended for finishing and furnishing Taylor schoolhouse _. 17,283 32 
Expended for improvements in sanitary arrangements . . . 7,992 79 
Total expenditures for all school purposes . . . $379,903 22 


Deducting from the above the amount received from the tae 

kins Fund, $705.66, and for the tuition of non-resident 

pupils, $1,108.50, the actual cost of the schools to the city is $378,089 06 
Assessed value of real and personal estates, May, 1896 . . $83,750,095 00 
Ratio of expenditures for school purposes to the valuation in 

ers Marg nes UGA Gy ow es gle ah nella a alge .0045 
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Statistics taken from the sixtieth annual report of the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 32; towns, 321; .. . 353 
Number of public schools . .. . bi sitar 9,153 
Number of ee of all ages in the public peHocie hase the 
WCE hwtee pares A 424,353 
Number of persons over A atteen’ years of age Penis the 
puvlic schools:.5 : 41,656 
Per cent of attendance near upon He average mentorship 92 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 
during the year: men, 1,078; women, 11,197; . . . : 12,275 
Number of teachers who have graduated from normal schools 3,903 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept 
POG rete Ay CAE aes ei Fo ws fe Boe be Se 9.6 
INC Ber-Oig WIPIIeCHOOISS. 2rd s ted Sie. See ce ee 257 
Number of teachersin high schools ........ . 1,186 
Number of pupils in high schools . . . ; 34,323 
Amount expended upon the public schools, Pere iinive of at 
expense of school buildings . . . d . . 8,639,532 20 
Cost of new schoolhouses, eran arise Grernerita, aa 
QUA Vaca hoe eneT at CMa ice ne Oy eo se Llane sg LB 658 41 
Entire expenditure for public school purposes. . . $11,829,190 61 


Special institutions. 


The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the 
Massachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-96 . ... . 77 
Baidaor these popusc.. |b atl cate bet sid, Gard ea pure co nL oes Ue 
CLARK SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-96 . . . . . 118 
PAG TOT thGSe DUpLLa a ne oe, en ee Pee cee tape Int eCNeneuen ce) te Moly Ms 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-96 . . . . . 119 
Paldsfor-thesetiupile aie Weitere oe? sok eke. pans) ee eran e Opoa te 


PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-1896... . 137 
Annual appropriation from the State . . . Me ae tte AE, 
SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, WALTHAM. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1895-1896... 181 
Annual appropriation from the State ..... . . . . 425,000 00 
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Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Names of Schools. 


APA TAs Bese GM dn ics Pst 8 
meCuibhhs Pp eS. via «hae 

A Grammar..... 
Agassiz Primary ty ica: 


Teachers. 


William F. Bradbury.... 
Theodore P. Adams..... 
Herbert J. Chase........ 
Margarette M. Leighton. 
Héelen*M. Albeee. ss 1.20. 
Constance Alexander.... 
Mary A. Bachelder.. ! 
Alice Cary Baldwin. ... 
Helene H. Boll..... 
Caroline Dréw* ...... i515 
dite GS Clu ee ee 
Matyi Mardy va. 9s 0% 
Rose Hardwictk..: 2-204 <+ 
Jennie S.,.Spring......... 
Anna Mew arren... 2.5 
AnnieS. Dodge*........ 
Ray Greene Huling...... 
Edwin L. Sargent....... 
Charles F. Warner...... 
Joseph A. Coolidge..... 
Grace L., Deering....0.2%. 
ClaratA. Armeés:.s...i07/5. 
Mabel L. Chamberlain... 
GALOING COO ane re 
Bertha L. Cogswell...... 
Gertrude H. Crook. .. . 
Myra LeHiisy.- <3. 005). 
Pian A GLa WsONS 4 os: 
Henrietta E. McIntire... 
Mar yaLOUton. nd. sek: 
EO0bAr: Parker, «ca. 
Lillian Cy Rogers... 
Caroline A. Sawyer..... 
Emma A. Scudder....... 
Martha R. Smith........ 
Maria E. Spare.... ee 
Delia M. Stickney....... 
Martha L. Babbitt*...... 


Maria L. Baldwin....... 


Sarah E. Barrett.......: 
Mary G. Carpenter...... 
Addie B. Byam.......... 
Mary 1 MSases.% 2. rene 
Mary A. Parsons....'.:.. 
Grace C. Stedman....... 
Jennie L. Upham........ 


| Salaries. 


1,500 
1,050 
950 


No. of Pupils 
Dee. 1, 1896. 


371 


679 


* Secretary and Librarian. 
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-OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Names of Schools. 


cA TIRGOT hia) deuce irae tye 


Corletts viirs Pete ey sen. 


Harvard 


Morse 


eecevrerseorn 


Grammar...... 


Primary 


ee od wre eee 


Teachers. 


Benjamin W. Roberts ... 
Sara As ‘Bailey-.0., 0.0.5. 
PGIEL Vc Rpae t Lede LNs ess s wueees | 
Susan M. Adams........ 
Weg ade] dk ee | 
Mary M. Brigham....... | 
Evelyn M. Dormer...... 
oe A eed OY2) | 
Susan L. Keniston ...... 
WEVERY clea ls CTT) Vonks. <s | 
Aga Mos itehfield. ec. ...: 
INFEVL. PVLAESEL © os canes 
S. Agnes Mulloney...... | 
1d9 44 Sites vs. 
Caroline M. Williams.... | 
Fannie P. Browning.... | 
A LiGeeVs Currier suns. 23 | 
James S.-Barrell -........ | 
Arthur A. Lincoln... v2... | 
Ada H. Wellington...... | 
Margaret B. Wellington. 
Anna Me Brown «so ..4 | 
Addie L. Bartlett. ....-: | 
Marcia R. Bowman..... 
Elizabeth L. Buckley.... 
Mary. F. Emerson: ....<; 
Frances Fabyan.... 

PLIGG OVG. ThaAbligiong ote ies 
Estella J. French....... 
Eliza S. Getchell........ 
Adeline M. Murphy..... 
Elizabeth M. Nash...... 
Louise C. Patterson..... 
ATINIC UL. SUPeh by unc hae 
Emma F. West..... -% 
Hortense O. Young..... 


Mary A. Townsend ..... | 


Maryol. “10 WiOnic. > weds 
Marcia E. Ridlon....... 
Elizabeth J. Baldwin.... | 
stella LiAG@ottony..2. 2) 3. 
Marte-5; ‘Daniele. is 05, 
ANTICO MG. DO Wires stern tas 
Leilaiky Drala. 4.5. .+-% 
Ida Uk Holmes... 2 os 
Mary EH. Leavitt .......: 
Grace H: Manter........ 
Alice ae May 224. iieark ss 
Emilie F. Richardson ... 
Mary E. Sawyer........ 
Lucy Mi Soulée.........| 
Gertrude D. Sprague.... | 


2, 


Salaries. | NO: of Pupils 


Dee. 1, 1896. 


585 


78 


810 


408 
202 
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———— 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. Dearie, 
Peabody’... .2. xu: Frederick S: Cutter :.-.. $2,000 338 
Addie bh... Gleapyeac.—. «. 700 
Susan Allison:.....<. Oe A 620 
Anna. F. Bellows:....... 620 
Charlotte A. Ewell...... 620 
Florence E. Frost....... 620 
ADMDaAsNie WOOle . ceies 5 oe 570 
A hice: MNTuttssn cd eo Fe 400 
PULGeN: sorte teten ss «2 Thomas W.. Davis....... 2,000 560 
Frederick B. Thompson. | 1,200 
Eliza M. Hussey...:... 700 
HenrietteE.deRochemont 650 
ATC tise BYUCE.. a os 620 
Anna K. Gallahan.. 2... 620 
Mary A. Carmichael.:... 620 
Annaeis te Collings, a. 4. 620 
Sarah M. Grieves........ 620 
Hattie L. Jewell... . 5. 570 
Annie B. Josselyn....... 620 
Louise A. Keeler........ 620 
Hliza Ss. Paddack... 6s... 620 
Louise A. Stickney...... 620 
Annie A. Trelegan...... 620 
IODA iiss eats <> oe Edward O. Grover....:. 2,000 501 
Nellie A. Hutchins...... 700 
Caroline La Blakeve<;2 =. 700 
Hillaentss ELOruGers os sac 650 
Emma A. Faulkner...... 620 
Harriet Foster...... io: 620 
Lottie L. Griswold...... 620 
Louise H. Griswold..... 620 
Waiter de FA twee te: 620 
Flora C. Ingraham...... 620 
Mary Agnes Stanton.... 620 
Grace D: Street. . ...... 520 
Carrie M. Wilson.... 520 
Sleeper Shae seis ‘ae SP A. Estelle Ingraham... .. 800 ae 
Emily Bissell oe. a 470 
Mabel EK. Blake......... 620 
Mary F.Calnane.....4.. 520 
Fannie G. Flanders...... 570 
Harriet M. Hanson...... 570 
Melissa M. Lloyd...... 620 
Evelyn J. Locke.... ... 620 
Blanche C. 'Trefethen.. 470 
Grammar..... : ; 150 
Taylor Primary ...... Tia ES AW er Wee owls: co pin: 800 319 
Bridget T. Boyle....... 570 
Lilian M, Canty..:..... 620 
Elizabeth R. Hanlon.... 520 
Kate A,-Hegarty........ 520 
Cecilia F. Leahy........ 400 
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Names of Schools. 


©. Ye) @ wes .e 0 Pere. e678 Be 


Ween LON piece aot » ny 


Webster .. 


Boardman 


@soerereereere see eee 


Teachers. Salaries. 
Heeitand, MeLean vs. 24.. $470 
Mabel Seiturcray.: .-: =. 620 
Mabel F. Reycroft...... 470 
Ruel H. Fletcher........ 2,000 
Harriet A. Townsend.... 700 
Laura A. Westcott..:.-. 650 
Grace W. Fletcher:..... 620 
Lena L. Frederikson..... 400 
Emma A. Hopkins...... 620 
Elizabeth G. Hutchison. 620 
Mary E. Ingraham... .. 520 
Grace [7 Mortons. 27... -. 520 
LAG kis IN ASOD fei s  0 6 <7 620 
S. Taouise Reval s..:-.. 620 
ADDY Sel ayloriee. of... 620 
TeydiavA2 Whitcher..<..- 620 
JOM W cK reese We 52 sc 8 $2000 
Della Ho papa ew asc 600 
Mary E. Stiles...... ay: 700 
PN TGE De Cera Mattes cue ee 650 
Georgianna A. Chesley. . 470 
HAGOPH SOLER Sco cnt ose 620 
Ary 382, SEC gh aes a. ar 620 
Thalia Goddard........ 620 
Edna W. Hodgkins..... 470 
Ellen A. Kidder...:.... 620 
Winifred L. Kinsley.... 620 
EmmacPenne yal. vac. s 570 
Margaret J. Penney.... 620 
Hattie Shepherd... .... 620 
John D. Billings........ 2,000 
Herbett So Gaytessuai. = +o 1,200 
Alice C. Phinney........ 700 
Martha N. Hanson...... 700 
Ada A Rillinesiice 14s: 650 
Mabel T. Ashley........ 620 
Ella E.. Buttrick......3.... 620 
Charlotte M. Chase...... 620 
Susan I. Downs...... at 620 
Josephine Hills......... 620 
HaithiMs Keith: 2.5 620 
Katherine E. Lahey..... 620 
M. Josephine Lamprey.. 620 
Anna 8S. Lamson: s..,.::. 620 
Minnie Vs Reida. ts.ne. 620 
Harriette E. Shepard.... 620 
Ellen F.. Watson........ 620 
Florence H. Barrett..... 690 
Christine R. Denyven... 620 
Isabella M. Duguid...... 570 
Myra’ Hatin. eee soe 470 
Ann’ W..Ingallso.2 oe 7 .- 400 
Elizabeth J. Karcher.... 620 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 1, 1896. 


496 


492 


719 


351 
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Names of Schools. 


Boardman 


Craniiebh.e, o3iec tse 


a An ae oe we Cee ea ae oe ee ey 


G's Wi #.85s- doe on tle eae tere celae is 


Parker 
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; : No.of Pupil 
Teachers. | Salaries. | “yéo. 1, by ra 
isTace MOrP al see anak A $520 
C. Florence Smith....... 620 
Sarah E. Stewart........ 620 
Isadore-l. Foster: os... 630 83 
POG e aL S TL ee ie ae ahs 400 
Georgia E. Martin ...... 640 155 
Jane Macmaster......... 520 
Matilda Macmaster...... 570 
Marion B. Magwire..... 570 
BuBAn ty W yews ey 645 180 
Marvels COLD ee aye sae sr 620 
Darvas LIOTALe: ster: st 570 
Agnes M. Sheridan...... 520 
Florence A. Rogers..... 640 189 
S. Emma Davis......... 620 
Helen E. Hazard...... ac 570 
CarriesHoSmith.c?cse 620 
MaryAc Bully sce. 645 199 
Annie M. Billings....... 620 
Anna M.-Jones...... -.. 620 
Augusta G. Mirick...... 620 
Franees E. Pendexter... 680 456 
Maude A. Deehan..... 650 
OY: Fel We & (Yd WS:¥ (hee Sey een tiene 620 
Minnie A> Doran. 32.75... 470 
Corn: He beskeys cick 4's: 400 
Katherine L. McElroy .. 620 
Julia-G, McHugh:.’....... 520 
Mary E. Mulloney...... 620 
Maude L. Parker...%.... 400 
Anastasia Peters........: 620 
Jane E. Whoriskey ..... 620 
Marianne M. Webb...... 630 61 
Carrie: J Allison us. 4... 400 
Irances E. Whoriskey .. 640 152 
rose sVerOolliers teste 620 
Elizabeth B. Gahm...... 620 
Mary E. Whoriskey..... 470 
Eusebia A. Minard...... 640 127 
Malvina M. Joslin....... 620 
Agnes J. McElroy ...... 620 
Ellen N. Leighton...... 685 318 
Frances Allen. .. j..5'6. + 620 
Josephine M. Doherty... 620 
Ete laeMies Marslis.st.. os 620 
WOU | WOE a tebe. 620 
Margaret Sullivan....... 570 
Biter Ce Walsh ese... 620 
Kate F. Wellington ..... 620 
Emily C. Dallinger...... 650 244 
Charlotte E. Clapp...... 570 
Margaret E. Fitzgerald.. 520 
Agnes Marchant........ 520 
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Names of Schools. 


Parker 
CHING yi tenes Ae etn 


Shen 6 lal wv oer ee oe, 6m) Owe 


Riversidé..... 


SaLrgentiees) excsvs 


Biparns ot eee aes 


eParheltcse power ee 
WY ila rises erage cee 
Warman ao ery nue 

Wellington f Grammar .. 


\ Primary... 


Salaries. 


No. of Pupils 


Teachers. Dee. 1, 1896. 
Hattie A. Thayer ....... $520 
Charlotte E. Jewell..... 630 83 
Tene yaO. Wyethinie ian cds : 620 
ME hed 3 3 a 66 0 Fh 640 172 
Margaret I. Burke... .. 620 
Jennie. Marsh=....... 520 
Julia A. Robinson....... 620 
Elizabeth A. Tower..... 640 136 
Amanda M. Alger....... 620 
Mary AM DUEKG, vio io. ss 620 
DAE VA. SLOW Osa aye'. 640 223 
Christina D. Barbey..... 620 
Alice..J,/Hubbard....-.... 520 
Ella M. Leaver... . ae 620 
Fannie E. Higgins ...... 640 202 
DIATIG A Sg OCOD Ltechedia > x 620 
Ellen A.;Cheney........ 620 
EVGRAR AVION do. 225. % 620 
Emma J. Young ....... 640 184 
Florence J. Alley.. 620 
Sadie E. Meacham...... 570 
Carrie Fe RiGreganinr. iio 620 
Amelia Wright. »....... 705 476 
Sally N. Chamberlain ... 620 
(stance Wa Cowanr ccas«. 570 
M. Elizabeth Evans. 620 
Bla. PeGullivers. cis 6... 620 
Julia Ss wausheesas 2. i. 620 
Mary E. G. Harrington. 620 
DOU SGA LI OPris scans eo 620 
Katherine M. Lowell.... 620 
Fi liza: 1). Watsan is. act 620 
Grace R. Woodward..... 620 
Daura Wright: sce oo .e- 620 
Fannie E. M. Dennis.... 650 288 
Addie M. Bettinson..... 620 
Mary H. Brooks..... ; 400 
M. Carrie Dickman...... 620 
Georgianna P. Duteber.. 620 
Genevieve 8S. Flint... . 520 
Mary M. Gilman....... 620 
Herbert H. Bates..*.. 2,500 ay 
Susan G. Lombard...... 800 
Sarah J. Gunnison...... 800 
Mary: I. Vinton ...: 0.20. 800 
Carrie H. Stevens....... 700 
Emma M. Taylor........ 620 
Loretta L. Shaw........ 400 
Training Class...... fais 31 OU) 
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Names of Schools. Teachers. 


No. of Pupils 


Salaries. Dec. 1, 1896. 
Boardman... ./| Mabel S. Hddy ....-.2.. $620 51 
Caroline F. Carrick..... 400 
Dunster...... Gisra-At; Hall aes evel 620 47 
Caroline A. Wolcott.... 400 
) Gaxineties:. oi Gertrude M. Gove.....- 620 56 
Margaret Sherlock ..... 480 
(OTA grat ie: Selma E. Berthold...... 620 68 
minder PArAlse Welsh. mes sae 520 
an Be <4" LO WELL ein es Melinda Gates......3... | 620 47 
sartens | Moore Street.. | Harriette E. Ryan....... 620 60 
BX sok Sa ge" 5 a ae “n 440 
Riverside..... | Helen I. Hutchison...... 620 58 
| rethie tay Watsons y, 24.4 : 520 
Sleeper....... Mabel F. Adams he 520 58 
Margaret I. Stebbins .... 400 
Payloreees. Mary Wy Ueland.e. 200%: 570 56 
g Caroline A. Leighton... . 400 
TEACHER OF BOTANY — Sarah E. Brassil : $550 
TEACHER OF GYMNASTICS — Catherine F. Pedrick . 600 
TEACHERS OF SEWING — Agnes Gordon 600 
Alice H. Nay. 600 
TEN Cog cas Regal UE hy a art egies 1 Sake eee 360 
DIRECTOR OF Music — Frederick E. Chapman 2,000 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING — Peter Roos . 1,700 
ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison 800 
SPECIAL PRIMARY TEACHER — Mary A. Lewis . 1,000 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell 3,000 
AGENT — Sanford B. Hubbard . 2,000 
CLERK — Althea B. Frost 600 
PORTER— John H. Lemon... . 500 
TRUANT OFFICERS — Lucian 8. Cabot ‘700 
John Carmichael 900 
Francis M. Mason . 900 
William H. Porter . 900 


The Post Office addresses of the several schools are as follows: 


CAMBRIDGE — English High, *Corlett, *Peabody, *Washington, tAgassiz, 


Cushing, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, Riverside, +Russell. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT — Latin, *Allston, *Harvard, tMorse, *Webster, +Well- 
ington, Boardman, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Parker, Sargent, Stearns, 


Tarbell, Willard. 


East CAMBRIDGE — *Putnam, *Thorndike, Gore, Lassell, Otis, taylor. 
NoOrtTH CAMBRIDGE — *Shepard, Reed, tSleeper, Wyman. 


*Grammar grades. 
tGrammar and primary grades. 
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Summary. 


Number of pupils in Latin School . 


Number of pupils in English High School 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools . 


Number of pupils in Primary Schools 


Number of pupils in Kindergartens 


Total 


Number of pupils peiomane to fue Public a Anole, intr 1, 1895 


Increase of pupils, 1896 
Increase of pupils, 1895 
Increase of pupils, 1894 
Increase of pupils, 1893 
Increase of pupils, 1892 
Increase of pupils, 1891 


Average annual increase sf Pipi en 1880 t to 1890 aclgaive) 


Cost of Instruction. 


Latin School . . . . $16,525.00 
English High School. . 24,612 00 
Training School . . . 12,20410 
Grammar Schools . .. 97,3885 20 
Primary Schools. . . 67,539 30 
Kindergartens. . . . 9,185 58 
Teachers of Sewing. . 1,444 00 
Director of Music. . 2,000 00 
Directors of Drawing . 2,330 00 


Teacher of Botany .. 550 00 
Teacher of Gymnastics . 470 00 
Substitute Teachers. . 560 00 


Superintendent .... 3,000 00 
SAS CTILOMD. Ai cick atun ee le Wes 1,860 Ov 
CASTE een om 600 00 
Special Teacher in Pri i- 

mary Schools .. . 1,000 00 
Truant Officers .. . 3,680 83 
Porter 6 on. tan arene 158 00 


$245,104 01 


For each pupil. 


66 66 66 


G6 66 66 


66 6s Gs 


66 66 Gs 


66 66 46 


For each pupil. 


Cost of instruction in Evening High School . 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools 


* The director of drawing is principal of these schools. 


this amount. 


371 
679 
5,996 
5,341 
501 


12,888 
12,174 


714 
250 
278 
135 
210 
222 
331 


$44 54 
36 26 
157 
16 24 
12 65 
18 33 


19 02 


$1,321 50 
2,104 00 
*1,110 00 


$4,535 50 


No part of his salary is included in 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 421; in the average number belonging, 452; in the 
average daily attendance, 457. In the per cent of attendance 
there has been an increase of .4 per cent. ‘The number belonging 
to the schools in December, 1895, was 12,174; in December, 
1896, 12,888; an increase of 714. The entire cost of the day 
schools, excluding the expenditures for new schoolhouses and new 
furniture, exceeds that of last year by $17,004.90, and the cost 
per pupil by 44 cents. In the entire cost of instruction the 
increase is $9,292.39, the cost per pupil being the same as in 
1895 and 1894. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, there 
are two hundred and forty-nine towns and cities in the State which 
make a larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. In a list 
of the thirty-two cities, arranged numerically according to the per- 
centage of their taxable property appropriated to the support of 
public schools for the year 1895-1896, Cambridge is the twen- 
tieth ; and compared with the fifty-four towns and cities of our 
county, Cambridge is the fortieth. In a list of the towns and 
cities of the State, arranged numerically according to the sum 
appropriated for each child between five and fifteen years of age, 
Cambridge is the forty-fourth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the sixtieth annual report of the secretary of the Board of 
Education. 
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Text=-Books and Supplies. 

At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on 
supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 
committee for the year. 

This report was accepted, and it was voted that it be incorpo- 
rated in the annual report of the school committee. ‘The report 
is as follows :— 

In accordance with Section 29 of the Rules of the School Board, 
the Committee on Supplies submit their report for the school year 
ending July 1, 1896, it being their twelfth annual report. 


Stock on hand July 1,1895 . . . - « $2,794 85 
Purchases and ee aanifie es from the appr eention 18,418 05 
Purchases and expenditures by exchanges . . . 1,124 27 
$22,337 17 
Delivered to schools, officers, ete. . . . . . . $18,778 95 
soldand'exchanged fromstock . . .... =. 218 52 
SLock mand ily d LSOG ee oe ee ce nee) en! 3,339 70 
—— $22,337 17 
The purchases and expenditures have been :— 
For text-books . .. . VARS Nace ae eR age TAUPE ay eI 
Desk and reference eee Sale ate ER VEr Ge eink Sak 337 27 
Copy anddrawint) DOGK Sx awe. Mee ea hee oe 7. 1,307 56 
Apparatus and furnishings . . - 1,036 45 
Printing, $307.20; expressage and I wan 8347. 40: ; 654 60 
Repairing books, $230.70; diplomas, $153.52; . 884 22 
Miscellaneous arpplida: CUA stele ee Pea ghee oa te 5,343 48 
$19,542 32 
Less the:-value of: exchanges. l.0 2 25% 1,124 27 
$18, 418 05 
The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows :— Ie ele 
SLOCKON NANG silyl ABOU ls a aliens oa ce $2,794 85 
Bills paid by the City Treasurer... . .. 18,418 05 
$21,212 90 
Less stock on hand July 1,1896 . . .. . $3,339 70 
Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages 396 40 
—- $3.736 10 
$17,476 80 
We have, net cost of all schools and officers. $17, 476 80 


or an average cost per pupil of $1.436 against $1.152, for the year 1895; 
$1.243, for the year 1894; $1.109, for the year 1893; $1.149, for the year 
1892; $1.248, for the year 1891; $1.334, for the year 1890; $.960, for the 
year 1889; $1.068, for the year 1888; $1.051, for the year 1887; $1.17, 
for the year 1886; and $1.88, for the year 1885. The average cost per 
pupil per annum for twelve years has been $1.233. 
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The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies is 


as follows : — 


Average per Pupil. 


Net 
Expense. | i896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 
High Schools.....-... pintel evel ars $3,614 16 $3.403 $2.925 $3.794 $3.969 $3.826 
Grammar Schools........... 6,785 46 1.527 1.418 1.301 1.106 .969 
Mixed Schools... ... 0.2... 3,945 38 1.995 1.083 1.264 1.005 2.398 
Primary Schools...........- 1,897 64 444 325 .369 226 140 
Kindergartens. ....--...... 242 06 580 pag! 588 497 316 
Evening Schools.....-.....- 24 OH Dele eee sl Ase ected mtseireton IM cst etek Rite as Souk Ae 
Special Teachers..........++ | A, Se fem, SO Os ECAR AM ARE OR ORD Font 00 OW 
Miscellaneous expenses (not! 
chargeable to any grade).. TOE) TAS IM ere ogere'o Mk AMES EN cist aie 24]! aMofetsca eke. Maes serene Ul iter alate 
$17,504 38 
Less profits on sales........ TBD Rae reicts olny ieieaisistee ne cee e's ann reece soe cee ats ai 
$17,476 80 $1.436 $1.152 $1.243 $1.109 $1.149 
| { 


school year 1895-96 have exceeded 
by $3,737.44, or $0.284 per pupil. 
The increase in detail is as follows : — Text-books, $2,404.30 ; 
desk and reference books, $210.64; copy and drawing books, 
$200.36; apparatus 
supplies, $595.51. 


The principal cause of the increase was the introduction of 


The expenditures for the 
those of the preceding year 


and furnishings, $326.63; » miscellaneous 


Frye’s complete geography. ‘The opening of the Sleeper and 
Taylor schools, which had to be completely supphed with desk 
and reference books, and apparatus and furnishings, was the main 
cause for the increase in those items; the increased number of 
pupils in the Latin school also required additional apparatus for 
physics. As noted in the last report, the use of copy books in all 
grades and the substitution of paper, pens, and pencils for slates and 
slate pencils, have caused a large increase in the cost of these 
supplies, the latter change having involved an increase of about 


$0.047 per pupil. The establishment of the ‘Taylor kindergarten 
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and the removal and enlargement of that at the Sleeper have made 
the expenditures for kindergartens much larger than last year. 

The work of the supply department has grown so much that the 
committee was authorized by the Board to employ a man to serve 
as porter, and since September they have had such a person at 
work under the direction of the agent, enabling him to devote more 
time to the inspection and purchase of text-books and supplies. 

During the financial year 1896-97 the Russell school on Larch 
street must be equipped with text-books, desk, reference, and 
library books and furnishings, and the outfit of the Taylor school 
completed; some apparatus which has long been desired for the 
Latin school is now imperatively demanded ; a small amount of 
physical apparatus is required for each grammar school. 

By the provisions of chapter 181 of the acts of 1895 the school 
committee was required to provide schoolhouses, not so furnished, 
with flags and flagstaffs. The flags have been provided by this 
committee, and the staffs have been contracted for and some of 
them furnished under the direction of the superintendent of public 
buildings. Provision must be made annually for the repair and 
renewal of the flags and flagstaffs. 


School Accommodations. 


The ‘l'aylor school was opened in March, and the eight rooms 
were at once occupied. Additional room is already needed, and 
the two unfinished rooms should be ready for use at the beginning 
of the school year in September. 

The schoolhouse on Larch street is nearly completed. It is a 
fine, brick building, and will be used both for grammar and 
primary grades. The school has been named the “ Russell 
School,’ in honor of the late Charles ‘Theodore Russell. 

A year ago plans were adopted for a new Latin schoolhouse, 
and it was expected that by the first of May a beginning on the 
work would be made. ‘The expectation was not realized. All the 
arrangements are now completed, and it is understood that the 
building will be erected without further delay. 

Important sanitary improvements have been made in the Thorn- 
dike, Willard, Stearns, and Sargent schoolhouses. 
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Two of the schoolhouses have been damaged by fire —the old 
Gannett on the seventeenth of January, and the Allston on the 
twentieth of February. The loss in each case was from seven to 
eight hundred dollars. 

On the first of December, 1896, there were seven hundred four- 
teen more pupils in the schools than on the first of December, 1895. 

This is the largest increase in one year in the history of the 
schools. In 1885 the increase was five hundred eighty-nine, and 
the average annual increase since that time, not including that for 
1896, has been two hundred fifty-two. 

To provide for the regular increase a new schoolhouse containing 
from four to eight rooms is required each year. It was hoped that 
the time had come for remodelling the Felton schoolhouse, or for 
building a new one to take the place of the Dana or Stearns, but 
the large increase the last year precludes all thought of these 
improvements, and the pressing question now is in regard to addi- 
tional accommodations. Rooms are needed in Wards ‘T'wo, Three, 
Four, and Five. One schoolhouse, therefore, will not meet the 
demands. If the city can build but one, it should be built in 
Ward Five. 

The proposal made in the city council to pave the sidewalks in 
front of all the buildings used for school purposes met the hearty 
approval of the committee on schoolhouses, and it is hoped that 
the suggestion of that committee will be carried out, namely, “that it 
would be well to provide a permanent sidewalk at every school- 
house as soon as the building is ready for use, and to reckon the 
expense as a part of the cost of the building.” 

At the request of the committee on hygiene and physical culture, 
the superintendent of public buildings changed the furniture in 
several schoolrooms, that the pupils might be more comfortably 
seated. In two rooms the old furniture was removed, and new 
furniture with adjustable irons was put in its place, and in the 
other rooms the irons only were changed, adjustable irons being 
substituted for those in use. 

This action of the committee and the superintendent of buildings 
is one of great importance. It has to do with the health and 
comfort of the pupils. 
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LONG AND FAITHFUL SERVICE. 


During the year two men have died whose services in connec- 
tion with the schools extended over a period of forty years. 


Dr. Wiliam W. Wellington was elected a member of the school 
committee in 1846, and served continuously until the year 1866, 
with the exception of the years 1854 and 1858. During nine 
years of this time he was the secretary of the Board, and he 
continued to hold that office for twenty-two years after he ceased 
to be a member of the committee. 


Mr. Nathan Lincoln was appointed teacher of music in 1850, 
and his services ended December 31, 1890. 


Dr. Wellington was a member of the committee for a longer 
time than any other person, and it is said that Mr. Lincoln’s term 
of service exceeded that of any other singing-master in the public 
schools of any one city or town in the country. ‘The length of 
their services, however, is not more remarkable than the impor- 
tance of the service they rendered. ‘Their names are inseparably 
connected with the history of the schools, and they will always be 
held in grateful remembrance. It was the privilege of the super- 
intendent to come into close relations to them both, and their 
death is to him a personal loss. 


Miss Lucy A. Downing taught in the Washington grammar 
school thirty-eight years. 


Miss Abby M. Webb taught in the Washington grammar 
school thirty-one years, having previously taught in other Cam- 
bridge schools five years. 


Miss Emily F. Fessenden taught in the Shepard grammar 
school twenty-one years. 


‘These three teachers were unlike in many respects, but this can 
be said with equal emphasis of each of them: She was an earn- 
est, faithful, conscientious teacher. 
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In Memortam. 


Wiitiam W. WE LLIncTon, 


OCTOBER 27, 1896. 


Natuan LINcOLN, 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1896. 


Lucy A. Downine, 


Marcu 19, 1896. 


AsBy M. Wess, 


OcTOBER 27, 1896. 


Emity F. FEssEnDEN, 


Aveust 9, 1896. 
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SCHOOL REPORTS. 


For more than fifteen years the statistical part of the report of 
the superintendent has remained in its subject matter and arrange- 
ment essentially unchanged; and it is nearly fifty years since the 
“Tabular View” was first printed. Statistics for a single year are 
only separate facts ; those collected for a series of years, under the 
same conditions, become by comparison the source of much infor- 
mation. 

Experience has shown it to be also desirable that certain infor- 
mation relating to the organization and conduct of the schools 
should be printed from year to year. ‘The most serviceable report 
the superintendent ever prepared was for the year 1894. This 
contained the information usually desired by persons interested in 
schools either as parents or school officials, and it was very gener- 
ally used in answering letters of inquiry in regard to school 
matters. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the report for 1896 contain the 
usual statistics, with similar information to that given in the report for 
1894 and such other information and papers as pertain to the 
history of the schools. 


Latin School. March 1, 1886, the Classical and English de- 
partments of the Cambridge high school were made two separate 
schools, called respectively “'The Cambridge Latin School” and 
“The Cambridge English High School.” At the time of the 
separation the Cambridge high school contained five hundred 
fifteen pupils, and the number of teachers was sixteen. One hun- 
dred sixty-five of the pupils, and six of the teachers went to the 
Latin school. 
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The following table shows the growth of the Latin school and 
the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with the year 
1887, the first full year of its organization : — 


Se er eee riscidue | costars | Number a 
, 
1887 238 M, $11,615 00 $48 80 12 
1888 231 10 12,211 00 o2 86 22 
1889 219 10 12,555 00 o7 78 27 
1890 227 10 12,607 41 do O4 17 
1891 250 10 12,967 50 26 38 36 
1892 262 16 12,751 07 48 66 22 
1893 311 if 15,425 66 43 17 23 
1894 368 12 14,359 66 39 O02 27 
1895 388 14 15,059 58 38 81 25 
1896 ovl 15 16,525 OO 44 54 34 


The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above 
sum by the amount received from the Hopkins fund, which can be 
used only for classical instruction. Were this amount deducted, 
the annual cost per pupil would be from two to three dollars less 
than given above, according to the number of pupils in the school. 

The course of study is arranged for five years, and is almost 
wholly decided by the requirements for admission to Harvard 
College. Although the course is arranged for five years, sixteen 
per cent of all the graduates have completed the work in four 
years. ‘The following is the rule in regard to the admission of 
pupils to the Latin school, and also to the English high school : 
«Pupils who have received the diploma of their respective gram- 
mar schools certifying that they have completed the prescribed 
course of study, may be admitted to either high school without an 
examination. For other persons who desire admission, an exami- 
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nation shall be held at the beginning of the autumn term under 
the direction of the committee on high schools, but pupils may be 
admitted to advanced standing at any time. No pupil from any 
class in a grammar school shall be examined who does not present 
a certificate that he has pursued his studies during vacation.” 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, payable 
in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other half at the 
middle of the school year. ‘The sessions of the school begin at 
8.30 a. M., and close at 1.30 P. m. 

The school has outgrown its present building and three classes 
occupy rooms in the schoolhouse on Lee street. Plans have already 
been prepared for a new schoolhouse to be erected near the Eng- 
lish high school building and the public library. 


English High School. The English high school was organized 
March 1, 1886. 

The following table shows the growth of the English high 
school and the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning 
with the year 1887, the first full year of its organization : — 


re aero tae Poni Oia GA ly) Cost pany antiey 
1887 320 12 $13,950 00 B43 59 49 
1888 363 12 14,045 00 | 38 69 42 
1889 455 14 16,157 96 85 51 52 
1890 518 15 17,962 50 34 68 37 
1891 515 | 16 18,767 50 32 64 48 
1892 613 | 19 20,488 50 33 42 17 
1893 656 19 | 22,095 00 33. 68 95 
1894 | 709 21 23,051 00 32 51: 91 
1895 674 21 24,369 40 36 16 89 
1896 679 21 24,612 00 36 25 72 
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The course of study is arranged for four years. In 1888 
manual training was included in the course, the instruction being 
given at the Cambridge manual training school. Provision is 
also made for a commercial course of two years. Pupils who have 
finished this course, and who desire to continue their studies two 
years longer, may do so and receive a diploma. 

The requirements for admission to this school are the same as 
for admission to the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils who do not take the manual training 
course, the tuition is fifty dollars a year. For those who take 
that course, it is one hundred fifty dollars. In both cases the tui- 
tion is payable in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other 
half at the middle of the school year. 

The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a.™M., and for pupils 
not taking the manual training course end at 1.50 p.m. For 
pupils taking that course the sessions end at 2.30 Pp. M. 

As stated above, the course of study is arranged for four years; 
but from ten to fifteen per cent of the pupils admitted to the 
school either become discouraged and leave before the end of the 
year, or are obliged to go over the first year’s work the second 
time. It seems to the superintendent that some plan should be 
adopted by which this class of pupils would be helped and encour- 
aged. ‘I'he course of study for the first year might be more varied; 
not so much in the subjects themselves as in the text-books used 
and in the methods of instruction. For the first half of the year 
no change in the present plan would be required. At the end of 
this time the standing of each pupil would be known, and those 
pupils who were not successfully doing the work could be placed in 
a division by themselves, and be given such instruction for the 
remainder of the year as. would be the most helpful to them in 
taking up the regular work at the beginning of the next school 
year. 

This would virtually be making a five years’ course, differing 
from the four years’ course only in the requirements for the last 
half of the first year; and pupils doing this work should be con- 
sidered members of the fifth class, and not of a lower division of 
the fourth. 
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In the grammar schools there are special teachers to help those 
pupils who without personal instruction would fall behind their 
classes. Equally valuable would be the services of such a teacher 
in the high school. ‘The change from the work in the grammar 
schools to that in the high schools is the most difficult one made by 
the pupils in their whole course of study. In the grammar schools 
the pupils are working under the constant guidance of their 
teachers. In the high schools the teachers meet their pupils for 
instruction only during the hours of recitation, while even more 
than in the grammar schools the pupils need the aid of a teacher 
in the preparation of their lessons. 

Were a special teacher appointed for the high school, her work for 
the first half of the year might be of the same character as that 
done by the special teachers in the grammar schools, and during 
the last half of the year she might have the entire charge of the 
pupils of the fifth class. Were this plan adopted, not only would 
the pupils of the fifth class be under more favorable circumstances 
for final success, but those of the fourth class would do their work 
with more freedom and interest. 


Manual Training School. The “ Cambridge Manual Training 
School for Boys” was founded by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. It 
is managed by a board of trustees. ‘The land, the buildings, and 
the equipment were the yift of Mr. Rindge, and the current ex- 
penses of the school are paid by him. Although the manual train- 
ing school is supported by private munificence, and the mechanical 
work is carried on under the direction of a superintendent respon- 
sible only to the founder, it is, nevertheless, in its essential features, 
a part of the public school system. All who take the regular 
course are enrolled as pupils of the English high school, and their 
academic work is carried on under the direction of the principal of 
that school. ‘The school was opened in October, 1888. ‘The first 
class numbered sixty-two. At the beginuing, the course of study 
was arranged for three years. In 1893 it was changed to a four 
years’ course. Six classes have graduated; the number of grad- 
uates being one hundred forty-one. ‘The number of pupils in the 
school at the present time is one hundred fifty-nine. 
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Persons desiring fuller information in regard to the school are 
referred to the admirable catalogue and circular recently issued, a 
copy of which can be obtained on application to Mr. Charles H. 
Morse, Superintendent of the Manual ‘Training School. 

In the report of a year ago a record was made of the death of 
the superintendent of the school, Mr. Harry Ellis. Since that time 
two members of the supervising committee have died, the Hon. 
William Eustis Russell, the chairman of the committee, and the 
Hon. Samuel L. Montague. Mr. Russell died July 16, 1896; 
Mr. Montague, January 16, 1897. 

These men came into intimate relations with Mr. Rindge, and 
rendered important service in the organization and management of 


the school. 


Manual Training in the Grammar Schools. The manual train- 
ing school provides for the pupils of the high school, but no pro- 
vision has yet been made for giving instruction in manual training 
to the pupils of the grammar schools. 

The committee appointed four years ago to consider the subject 
of manual training in connection with all the grades of the 
schools, urged that “as soon as practicable the elementary school 
course be enriched by manual training.” 

The lack of room in the grammar school buildings complicates 
the question of the introduction of manual training into these 
schools. A beginning, however, might be made by using the 
Quincy schoolhouse for this purpose. It is centrally located, and 
has two large well-lighted rooms. 

The statutes require that every city of twenty thousand or more 
inhabitants shall maintain as a part of its high school system the 
teaching of manual training; and they also provide that the use of 
tools and the art of cooking shall be taught, by lectures or other- 
wise, in all the public schools in which the school committee deem 
it expedient; and that whenever such instruction is given the tools, 
implements, and materials required for such instruction may be 
purchased by the school committee at the expense of the city or 
town, and loaned to pupils, free of charge, subject to such rules as 
the committee may prescribe. 
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By the generosity of Mr. Rindge, Cambridge is at no expense 
in providing for the teaching of manual training in connection 
with the high school. 

The educational value of manual training, as well as its prac- 
tical value, is now generally conceded. It seems to the superin- 
tendent that the time has come for some definite action looking to 
the gradual introduction of manual training into all the grades of 
the schools. 


Wellington (Training) School. ‘This school was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1884, and differs from the other schools in this respect, — 
all the grades, except the eighth and ninth, are taught by young 
teachers. ‘heir work, however, is done under the immediate 
supervision of a master and three assistants, who are held respon- 
sible for the instruction and management of the school. For 
several years the seventh grade has been taught by a graduate of 
the training class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give the 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have made 
special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience 
under conditions favorable to their own success, and without preju- 
dice to the interest of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, 
who have also graduated from one of our State normal schools or 
from the Boston normal school, are preferred candidates for the 
position of teacher in this school. Other persons of equal attain- 
ments may be elected. 

The required term of service is one year; but teachers may be 
excused or dismissed at any time by the committee on the training 
school. 

That the direct influence of the school may be continued for a 
longer period than one year, it is the duty of the master or one of 
the supervising teachers to visit the schools of the graduates, if 
teaching in Cambridge, three times during the first year of service. 

‘The money compensation for the service is two hundred dollars. 
‘Teachers employed after the required term of service are paid at 
the rate of three hundred dollars per annum. 
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The school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary 
schools, the number of pupils being about seven hundred fifty. 

The cost of the school depends on the number of pupils. ‘The 
limitation is, that the cost per pupil shall not exceed the average 
cost of pupils in the other schools of the same grades. 

During the year forty-two young women have applied for ad- 
mission to this school, and twenty appointments have been made. 
Of the one hundred forty-one graduates, one hundred sixteen, or 
eighty-two per cent, have obtained positions in the schools of 
Cambridge. LHighty-nine of these are still teaching, and this is 
nearly one-third of the whole number of teachers in the grammar 
and primary schools. 

By the rules of the school board, the committee on the training 
school is authorized to employ six teachers, at a salary not exceed- 
ing four hundred dollars per annum, to act as substitutes in the 
grammar. and primary schools, and when their services are not so 
required, to work in the schools to which they shall be assigned by 
the superintendent ; the amount received by each teacher as a 
substitute to be deducted from her salary. ‘These teachers are 
usually assigned to the training school, that there may be at that 
school a sufficient number of teachers to make it practicable for the 

members of the training class to visit other schools of special 
~ excellence. 


Grammar Schools. ‘The number of pupils in these schools on 
the first of December was five thousand nine hundred ninety-six, 
and the number of teachers, including masters and special teachers, 
was one hundred fifty-one. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been six- 
teen dollars twenty-four cents. ‘This does not include the cost of 
supervision. 

‘The course of study is for six years, but the schools are so classi- 
fied as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in 
four years or in five years. ‘The average age of the pupils who 
entered last September was nine years eleven months. ‘The num- 
ber of graduates was four hundred sixty-seven, their average age 
being fourteen years ten and a half months. Of these, eight per 
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cent completed the course of study in four years, thirty-three per 
cent in five years, forty-nine per cent in six years, and ten per 
cent In seven or more years. 

Pupils are admitted by classes from the primary schools at the 
beginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils are admitted 
at other times, if it is deemed advisable by the sub-committee or 
the superintendent. 


Promotions to the high schools, and from grade to grade in the 
grammar schools, are made by the teachers under the direction of 
the masters and the superintendent. No regular pre-announced 
examinations are held in these schools, but the results of such 
written exercises and written reviews as the teachers hold from 
time to time are used as a part of the basis of promotion. 


‘The thoroughness with which the work is done in any school is 
shown in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in the 
high schools. ‘The pupils are admitted to the high schools on trial ; 
and by a rule of the high school committee, any pupil who fails to 
maintain a suitable rank is reported to that committee, and no 
pupil thus reported can continue in either high school except by a 
special vote. Pupils not permitted to remain in the high schools 
have the privilege of goimg back to thei respective grammar 
schools, and of returning to either high school at the beginning of 
the next school year. 

In the grammar schools special teachers are appointed to help 
such pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and 
to aid those who without personal instruction would require more 
than six years. ‘This action of the committee removes the most 
serious objection to the graded system of schools. 


Primary Schools. The primary schools are under the general 
supervision of a teacher known as a “ Special ‘Teacher of Primary 
Schools,” whose work is done under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

he number of pupils in these schools, on the first of December, 
was five thousand three hundred forty-one, and the number of 
teachers was one hundred twenty-four, being an average of forty- 
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three pupils to a teacher. ‘The cost of instruction for each pupil 
for the year has been twelve dollars sixty-five cents. This does 
not include the cost of supervision or of special instruction. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years old 
are admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the school year, 
and during the first week in March. ‘he average age of those 
who enter is between five and a half years and six years. Forty- 
four per cent of the pupils at the present time are in the first grade, 
thirty per cent in the second, and twenty-six per cent in the third. 

One thousand two hundred seventy-three pupils graduated last 
June, at an average age of nine years nine and a half months. 
Of these, nine per cent completed the course of study in less than 
three years, sixty per cent in three years, and thirty-one per cent 
in more than three years. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools, and from grade to 
grade in the primary schools, on the judgment of the teachers, 
under the direction of the special teacher of primary schools and 
the superuitendent. Promotions by classes are made annually at 
the beginning of the autumn term ; but imdividual promotions are 
made at other times, if it is deemed expedient by the sub-com- 
mittee or the superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those 
who show by their work that they are unprepared are returned to 
the primary schools. 


Kindergartens. ‘There are now nine kindergartens, a new one 
having been opened last March in the ‘Taylor schoolhouse. All 
the kindergartens are in school buildings except one, and that is in 
a house owned by Mrs. Shaw, who generously gives the city the 
use of two rooms furnished and heated. ‘lhe number of pupils is 
five hundred one, and the number of teachers seventeen. — 

The cost of instruction the past year has been nine thousand 
one hundred eighty-five dollars, and the cost per pupil eighteen 
dollars thirty-three cents. 

The good results of the kindergartens are becoming more and 
more apparent to the community. In no grade of the schools do 
parents show deeper interest. j 
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Music. Instruction in music by the National or Mason System 
is given by the regular teachers in all grades, and in the high 
schools by the director of music. All the schools are under his 
supervision, and every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is 
required to give attention to the subject. 

Twenty minutes a day in primary, and ten minutes a day in 
grammar grades are devoted to this study, and pupils are taught to 
sing and sustain their parts in reading from the simplest to the most 
difficult compositions in two, three, and four parts. 

In the high schools forty-five minutes a week are given to the 
study of musical form and expression as found in choruses, quar- 
tettes, trios, etc., from the standard operas and oratorios. 


Drawing. ‘The course of instruction in drawing includes form, 
color, and designing. 

The study of form by means of type models, clay modelling, and 
drawing, is begun in the first primary year, and is succeeded in the 
grammar grades by object drawing and drawing from nature. 
‘The latter subject receives especial attention during the spring and 
autumn months. Color is studied in all the grades. In this subject 
as In form study the method of instruction is a modification of the 
Prang system. No drawing books are used, but the manuals are 
retained for the use of the teachers. 

Designing and historic ornament form an important part of the 
course. 


Botany. The work in botany is begun in the first grade and 
continued through the three primary grades. 

The course as outlined calls for material easily obtained in the 
vicinity of Cambridge; wild flowers in September, leaves and 
twigs in October, fruits and seeds in November, evergreens in 
winter, buds and seeds in early spring, and growing wild plants in 
May and June. ‘These, with plants in the schoolroom and grounds, 
and contributions from the pupils, make the text from which they 
are led to study plants rather than to study about plants. 

The result sought is a growing interest in plants, with the 
ability to recognize common plants when seen, and to discover 
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their parts, qualities, and habits of growth, their life history from 
seed to seed, and their grouping into families. 


Sewing. Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades 
of the grammar schools. Forty-five minutes are given to the work 
once a week in each grade. ‘T'wo teachers are employed the full 
time, and one teacher three-fifths of the time. he superintendent 
recommends that the boys of the fourth grade be allowed to join 
the class in sewing, if they show an interest in the work. 


Cooking. No provision has yet been made for teaching cooking 
in the schools. ‘Ihe superintendent hopes that at no distant day 
the art of cooking will be taught to the girls of the upper grades 
of the grammar schools as is permitted by the statutes. 


Vertical Writing. In September, 1894, vertical writing was 
introduced experimentally into the schools for one year. ‘he ex- 
periment was tried in all the grades of three primary schools, and 
in the four lower grades of three grammar schools. ‘The results 
were so satisfactory that the vertical system of writing was adopted 
for all the schools and is now in use. 


Gymnastics. ‘The Ling system of physical training has been 
introduced into all the grades of the primary schools, and into all 
the grades of the grammar schools except the eighth and ninth. 
Games supplementary to the gymnastic work have been introduced 
throughout the primary schools. ‘I'hese games are exercises in the 
form of play, and thus serve the double purpose of training and 
amusement. 

Fifteen minutes are given each day to the gymnastic work. 
The instruction is given daily by the regular teachers under the 
supervision of the director of gymnastics, who visits each school- 
room as often as time will allow, and who also holds monthly 
meetings with the teachers. 

Strict discipline in the schools is maintained during the period 
devoted to the learning of the forms of the gymnastic movements. 
‘The essential aim of the teaching is to make the gymnastic period 
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one of healthful exercise and recreation, through the use of the 
movements which have become more or less automatic. To this 
end each movement is repeated several times, and is taken forcibly 
and freely and in varied rhythms. 

Where it is practicable, as it is in the grammar grades, the disci- 
pline during the gymnastic period should be a matter of self-cul- 
ture on the part of the pupil, prompted by a desire for health and 
a comprehension of the meaning of each movement. 


School Libraries and the Public Library. Vhe English high 
school has a library of about three thousand volumes. ‘lhe Latin 
school has only about one-third this number. Comparatively few 
books of a miscellaneous character have been added to these 
libraries for several years, the public library meeting the demand 
for such books. ‘The need of the schools is for books of reference 
and for sets of books for class study. 

The grammar schools with the exception of the Morse and 
Webster are not supplied with books for general reading. ‘These 
are obtained from the public library, and during the year from 
seven to eight thousand books have been delivered to the schools. 

The library and the schools are brought into close relations to 
each other. ‘The librarian has recently prepared a list of books 
of special interest to teachers, which will be found in the appendix 
of this report. 

The librarian and his assistants spare no pains in making the 
library serviceable to teachers and pupils alike. 


Evening Schools. ‘There are five evening schools,—one high 
school, and four elementary schools. By the rules of the com- 
mittee these schools begin on the second Wednesday of October, 
and continue Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings for fifty 
evenings. ‘The sessions begin at half past seven, and continue two 
hours. No session is held on the evening of a holiday or during 
the vacations of the day schools. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school 
building, and instruction is given in the following subjects: Arith- 
metic, book-keeping, penmanship, English composition, English 
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literature, civics, history, algebra, geometry, phonography, Latin, 
French, and German. ‘The average attendance of the school for 
1895-96 was one hundred twenty-four, and the average number 
of teachers was nine. ‘The cost of instruction per pupil was ten 
dollars sixty-six cents. 

The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of the 
grammar school buildings, —the Allston, Putnam, Shepard, and 
Webster. ‘The statistics for these schools for 1895-96 are as 
follows: Average attendance in the Allston school, ninety-six ; cost 
of instruction per pupil, five dollars sixty-four cents. Average 
attendance in the Putnam school, one hundred twenty-seven ; cost 
of instruction per pupil, six dollars ninety cents. Average attend- 
ance in the Shepard school, twenty-nine; cost of instruction per 
pupil, nine dollars nineteen cents. Average attendance in the 
Webster school, sixty-nine; cost of instruction per pupil, six 
dollars eight cents. 

The greatest hindrance to the prosperity of the evening schools 
is the irregularity of attendance. More than one-third of the whole 
number registered attend school less than one-third of the time. 


Evening Drawing School. This school is under the super- 
vision of the director of drawing for the day schools. It is 
open fifty evenings during the season, three times a week, begin- 
ning about the tenth of October. ‘The school is divided into two 
classes, the mechanical and the free-hand. In the mechanical 
class, two complete courses are provided, — a three years’ course in 
machine drawing, and a three years’ course in architectural draw- 
ing. In the free-hand class, provision is made fora three years’ 
course in free-hand drawing, and for a class in modelling in clay. 
The average attendance of the school for 1895-96 was: Free- 
hand class, forty; mechanical class, sixty-three. The cost of 
instruction per pupil, allowing five hundred dollars of the direc- 
tor’s salary for his services in this school, was fifteen dollars sixty- 
three cents. 


Truant Officers. Four officers are employed. ‘Their work is 
done under the direction of a committee of the Board. ‘The city 
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is divided into four districts, and each officer has assigned to him 
the schools in one district. Among their duties in addition to 
those defined by the statutes are the following: ‘To visit each 
school at least once a day; to assist the teachers in enforcing the 
regulations concerning contagious diseases; to prevent the children 
from loitering about the school premises; to be in attendance at 
the evening schools; and in the month of May to take the school 
census. Monthly meetings of the committee are held to hear the 
reports of the officers, and decide what action shall be taken in 
regard to the cases brought before them. 

Truants are sent by the court to the Middlesex County truant 
school at North Chelmsford. ‘Twenty boys have been sentenced 
during the year and twenty-three have been released. There were 
twenty-one boys from Cambridge in the school on the first of 
December. ‘This school has gained an enviable reputation for its 
wise and kindly administration. 

On the first of October Mr. Moses M. Child resigned his 
position as truant officer, having served the city for over twenty 
years ina most efficient and faithful manner. Mr. Lucian S. Cabot 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 


Janitors. Section 31 of the city charter provides that “ ‘The mayor 
shall appoint the janitors of the schoolhouses, subject to confirma- 
tion by the school committee ; and that such janitors shall perform 
their duties under the direction of the school committee.” 

Supervision of the janitors is assigned to the committee on school- 
houses and health. ‘This committee has held meetings monthly 
during the year. ‘The principals of the schools are required to 
report each month to the superintendent of schools whether or not 
the work is done in a satisfactory manner, and to report any occa- 
sion for complaint to the committee on schoolhouses and health. 

In December Mr. Edward B. Dale was appointed to have the 
general supervision of the heating of the schoolhouses. His influ- 
ence has already been felt in the securing of a more uniform 
desirable temperature, and in the more economical use of fuel. 
His duties might well be extended to the general oversight of the 
janitors’ work. 
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Contagious Diseases. In 1894 the board of health in accordance 
with the request of the school committee appointed a health officer, 
whose duty it is to examine all cases of contagious diseases re- 
ported, and to direct the exclusion from the schools of all pupils 
whose presence will, in his opinion, be a menace to the health of 
others. He reports his action on every case to the secretary of 
the school committee. The health officer issues all certificates 
which authorize such children to return to school, as is provided 
by chapter 198, acts of 1885. 

As a further precaution against contagious diseases, the board 
of health established February 26, 1896, a system of medical 
inspection of children in the schools. ‘The city was divided into 
six districts, in each of which a physician was appointed to visit the 
schools each day. ‘The physician examines only those children 
who are indicated by the teachers in the several rooms as having 
shown symptoms of illness, and such children are sent home if the 
physician so advises. 

The following order was adopted in October. “ Ordered, that, 
once in each term, it shall be the duty of the principal of each 
school to call the attention of the pupils to the following rule: ‘No 
pupil who has visited any apartment in which a person is, or 
within two weeks has been, sick with small pox, varioloid, diph- 
theria, or scarlet. fever, shall be allowed to attend school until the 
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expiration of two weeks after such visit. 


Terms, Holidays, and School Hours. 'The school year is divided 
into three terms :— 

The time for beginning the autumn term is fixed annually at 
the regular meeting of the committee in April. ‘The autumn term 
ends December 23. 

The winter term begins January 2 (or the day after that cele- 
brated as New Year’s day), and ends on the last Friday in March. 

The spring term begins on the second Monday after the last. 
Friday in March, and the time for closing the spring term is fixed 
annually at the regular meeting of the committee in April. 

The holidays are Saturdays; Thanksgiving day, with the pre- 
ceding day and the day following; the twenty-second of Feb- 
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ruary; the Nineteenth of April; Memorial day; the Seventeenth 
of June; and in addition to these, for the ine schools, Com- 
mencement day at Harvard College. 

The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 A. M., and close 
at 1.30 p.m. For pupils taking the manual training school course 
the sessions end at 2.30 p.m. ‘The high schools have a recess of 
half an hour in each session. 

The morning sessions of the grammar and primary schools begin 
at 9 and close at 11.45. ‘The afternoon sessions begin at 2 and 
close at 4, except during the months of November, December, and 
January, when they begin at 1.30 and close at 3.30. ‘The gram- 
mar and primary schools have no out-door recess. 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


Teachers, Appointments, Salaries. ‘There are now three hundred 
thirty-seven teachers in the schools of Cambridge. Thirty-seven 
of this number have been appointed during the year. During the 
same time the city has lost the services of an unusual number of 
able teachers. ‘lhree have resigned from the Latin school, one 
from the English high school, nine from the grammar schools, 
four from the primary schools, and four from the kindergartens. 

One of these teachers, Miss Sarah J. A. Davis, for many years the 
principal of the Gannett primary school, served the city for a period 
of forty-four years. In addition to these the director of drawing 
and the teacher of gymnastics have resigned. 

There is no rule of the school board in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of persons who may be appointed teachers in the Latin school 
and in the English high school, but during these recent years only 
graduates of colleges have been appointed. 

No person is eligible to an appointment in the grammar and 
primary schools who has not had advantages equivalent to a high 
school course, a normal school course, and a year’s experience in 
‘teaching. ‘The same qualifications are required for admission to 
the training school, except the year’s experience in teaching. 

No person is eligible to an appointment in a kindergarten who 
has not taken a course of study for at least one year at some 
kindergarten normal school approved by the committee on kinder- 
gartens and the superintendent of schools. 
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It is the duty of the committee on examination of teachers 
to inquire and report as to the qualifications of all persons nomi- 
nated to be teachers in the grammar schools below the grade of 
master, in the primary schools, and in the kindergartens, before 
final action on such nominations is taken by the Board. 

It is also the duty of this committee to inquire and report to the 
Board in executive session, as to the success of any teacher in the 
employment of the city, when so requested by any member of the 
Board or by the superintendent ; and no teacher whose success is 
under inquiry shall receive the regular increase of salary, except 
on the recommendation of this committee. 

Any member of the Board who is dissatisfied with a teacher 
shall. give notice of such dissatisfaction to the Board; and all 
further action in relation to such teacher shall be under its 
direction. 

Experience in teaching, whether in or out of the city, may be 
considered in fixing the salaries of teachers. 

For the Latin school and the English high school, all nomina- 
tions at a salary other than the minimum shall be made only 
upon the recommendation of a majority of the high school 
committee. 

For the grammar and primary schools, all nominations at a 
salary other than the minimum shall be made only upon the 
recommendation of the three members of the ward committee, or 
of two members and the superintendent. 

For the kindergartens, all nominations at a salary other than the 
minimum shall be made only upon the recommendation of a 
majority of the committee on kindergartens. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may visit 
other schools to observe the discipline and instruction. ‘They may 
be required to attend teachers’ meetings or courses of instruction 
in methods of teaching for one hour a week, unless excused by the . 
superintendent. Such meetings may be held on Saturday mornings 
during term-time, or at such other times, not in school-hours, as the 
committee on text-books and courses of study may direct. Meetings 
held by the superintendent, and meetings called by him, at the 
request of the director of drawing, or the director of music under 
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the authority of the standing committee having supervision of the 
instruction in these subjects, are in addition to the above require- 


* ments. 


The salaries of the teachers and school officers are as follows: — 
Latin School and English High School. 


POL PMC AGES st? Mit cr yam ence nme steele | ABS ac EE A pay $3,000 00 
STS ET CORP Gages peor ha ee ght ne Pree rae Se ere 2,000 00 
First Assistant Se day ase em SN a eee ee EE 1,050. 00 
Assistants, first year oe oni 700 00 
with an annual increase of 850 until $950, ihe maximum, is reached. 

Temporary Assistants . . . ee ~ 600 00 


Substitutes receive two-thirds of ihe alas y fot ine eae teacher. 


Wellington Training School. 


BLOStOT a. es Peer ins Boe lis 2 ahs $2,500 00 
Supervising ohehors Mulrees ODOR irs AO) ee ere 800 00 
EOP yeaa teh e sPieeme eWece te Cele Oe wall Ui Part ee mie ae ea 700 00 
Teacher of the eighth grade .. . Spach cae ie 620 00 
Teacher of the seventh grade (one year’s Mr arpuEneay® : 400 00 
seachere- of toe Other pTadesy. 9. are os ela er te 8 200 00 


Grammar Schools. 
ite ore ee ee ee ye hak hte ws e's BD, OOO 00 


Te MEO Re erie sas: Bis FUSE Tee 1s) og 5 Baek Wt Ry 1,000 00 
TET PRY Soi ToT BERT PSEL ed: Ge as dit gi ae tee aan ie 700 00 
Cale DUCE VE et Gite Piste 9 Sa: Sie ee as ws ne, Pe te ud? hs 650 00 
OL MUSA ADS CGp ED FS go fi fea ar erie aan a ie neta 400 00 
Assistants, second year... RAN 470 00 


with an annual increase of $50 until $620, ae maximum, is reached. 
Substitutes receive one dollar a session, 


Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 
Y 


The salaries of the teachers of the primary schools and of the kinder- 
gartens are the same as those of the assistant teachers in the grammar 
schools. The assistants in the kindergartens receive for the first year 
$400, with an annual increase of $40 until the maximum salary, $520, 
is reached. | 

Principals of the primary schools receive, in addition to the regular 
salary, five dollars a year for each separate class in the schools under 
their charge, and principals of primary schools of seven or more rooms, 
who are employed in work corresponding to the duties of special 
teachers in grammar schools, receive thirty dollars additional salary. 

The pay of substitutes in the primary schools is one dollar a session. 

The pay of substitutes in the kindergartens is two-thirds of the 
salary of the regular teacher. 
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Special Teachers and Officers. 


TOT PECLOTaCT LVLLEIC manent pee sce eee rr WS ste $2,000 00 
Director of Drawing : Reacts URS te Ae ree 1,700 00 
Assistant Teacher of ieee Vite oes hy le” Seer eee eee ee 800 00 
Teachers of Sewing . . ih ONT} eta aoe 600 00 
Substitutes (continuously aeroioy Bay OE Pah me wae os 400 00 
BOPerIMEeUCN URC NOOLRT. 906 tic. few os ft. ay Nis 3,000 00 
Special teacher in:Primary Schools». ....... . 1,000 00 
Agent of the Committee on Supplies ...... . 2,000 00 
riant Oiiccrs(fonrareemployed) -|. . 4.9... 900 00 
Secretary o1 the school Committee’... .°. . . . 300 00 
Page of the School Committee... adh Fey i 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Latin Beit! as MN ae ae 400 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High School . . 500 00 


Three times during the year the subject of an increase of 
salaries has been brought to the attention of the committee: First, 
in April, by the principals of the grammar schools; second, in 
November, by the sub-master and the seventeen assistants of the 
Harvard school; and third, in December, by the women teachers 
of the grammar and primary schools and of the kindergartens. 
The communication from the principals of the grammar schools 
was as follows: ‘“ ‘lhe undersigned, principals of grammar schools, 
respectfully represent to your Board that there is a widespread 
feeling among the teachers of the grammar and primary schools 
that the salaries at present paid are not commensurate with the 
required qualifications, the duties and responsibilities of the prin- 
cipals and other teachers employed in these schools, nor with their 
necessary living expenses. 

«“ While we refrain from asking a general increase of pay, believ- 
ing that the conditions of the times may not warrant such action, 
we lay this expression of opinion before your Board, requesting 
that it be considered by the committee on salaries before making 
up their annual report, or that it be placed on file as may seem to 
you advisable.” 

This communication was referred to the committee on salaries. 
In May, this committee reported that it was inexpedient to make 
any general change in the salaries of the teachers, and that the 
petition of the masters be placed on file. At the June meeting, the 
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following order was offered and referred to the committee on sala- 
ries: Ordered, that after December first, 1896, the maximum 
salary for primary and grammar teachers be fixed at $700. ‘The 
communication received in November was also referred to the 
committee on salaries. ‘lhe one received in December was at 
first laid on the table that the committee on salaries might report 
on the order offered at the June meeting, namely, that after Decem- 
ber first, 1896, the maximum salary for primary and grammar 
teachers be fixed at $700. ‘lhe committee reported that it was 
inexpedient to make this change in the salaries, and the report was 
adopted. ‘The communication that was laid on the table was then 
considered, and it was voted that the secretary communicate to the 
teachers the action of the committee in regard to salaries, and 
express to them the hope that some increase may be made at an 
early date. 

This vote of the committee would indicate that the question of 
salaries is not yet settled. The superintendent, therefore, desires 
to bring to the attention of the committee some facts that have a 
bearing on the question and which may properly be considered 
when the subject again comes before the Board. 

It may not be known to all the members of the committee that 
the salaries were once much higher than at the present time. 
They were as follows: Head master of the high school, $4000 ; 
master, $3,000; assistants (men), $2,500; master’s assistant 
$1,200; assistants (women), $1,000; masters of the grammar 
schools, $2,500; masters’ assistants, $850 ; assistants, $700 ; prin- 
cipals of the primary schools, $700 and five dollars additional for 
each separate class in the school ; other primary teachers, $700. 

The present scale of salaries has remained _ substantially 
unchanged for the past fifteen years. During this time, however, 
greater demands have been made on the teachers. A fuller prep- 
aration for their work has been required. No one is selected for 
the high schools who is not a college graduate, and no one is 
eligible to an appointment in the grammar and primary schools 
who has not had what is equivalent to a high school course, a 
normal school course, and a year’s experience in teaching. By the 
introduction of new subjects into the schools, the work has become 
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more varied and exhausting, and while the school sessions have not 
been lengthened, grade meetings and lectures out of school hours 
have become more and more frequent. 

In each of the communications from the teachers, reference was 
made to the increasing cost of living. It is undoubtedly true that 
the price of board is from one to two dollars a week higher than it 
was ten years ago, and it is not easy to secure desirable boarding 
places even at the present prices. 

During the past year six teachers have resigned their places in 
Cambridge to accept positions in Boston ; one was master’s assist- 
ant in the English high school, one was master’s assistant in a 
grammar school, two were assistants in grammar schools, and two 
were sub-masters in grammar schools. ‘The maximum salary of 
sub-masters in grammar schools in Boston is $2,340, that of assist- 
ant teachers, $936, and that of assistant teachers in high schools, 
$1,620. 

It is difficult to secure teachers of successful experience to fill 
vacancies when they occur. Probably not one-half of the teachers 
who are invited to Cambridge accept the invitation. 

It is not for the superintendent to say that the time has come for 
an increase in the salaries. He desires, however, to bear testimony 
to the faithfulness with which the great majority of the teachers do 
their work. Not in the schoolroom alone is their devotion shown ; 
never before have so many teachers been working along lines for 
self-improvement, and self-improvement means more valuable ser- 
vice. 

FRANCIS COGSWELL, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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In ScHoot CommiTTEF, February 18, 1897. 


Voted, ‘That the report prepared by the superintendent be 
adopted as the annual report of the school committee for 1896, and 
that the secretary be authorized to append the names of the mem- 
bers of the committee thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 
Secretary. 
Members of the School Committee for 1896. 
WILLIAM A. BANCROFT, Chairman ex officio. 


WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. WILLIAM H. CLANCY. 
* ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. § ELLEN M. COBURN. 


ELIZABETH Q. BOLLES. CHARLES F. WYMAN. 
+t FRANK W. TAUSSIG. t FRANK C. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ROBERT O. FULLER. *** WILLIAM A. MUNROE. 
ALPHONSO E. WHITE. MARY E. MITCHELL. 
CAROLINE L. EDGERLY. GEORGE P. JOHNSON. 
** ANNE CLARK STEWART. CAROLYN P. CHASE. 
EDWARD B. MALLEY. FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 

* Resigned, February 20. + Elected, March 10. 

** Resigned, May 21. t Elected, September 29. 


*** Resigned, June 18. § Elected, September 29. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


A full account of the proceedings on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the city of Cambridge will 
soon be published under the direction of the committee of citizens 
who had in charge the arrangements of the celebration. It seems 
desirable, however, that an account of the school exercises should 
have a place in the school report. 

Two days were given to the celebration, —'Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 2 and 3. ‘The part assigned to the schools came on 
the first day. During the morning session there were exercises 
appropriate to the occasion, in all the schools below the high 
school grade, to which the public were invited. It was planned 
by the committee that some person should be present at each 
school to represent the city. ‘The programmes as arranged by the 
teachers, including the plan of the committee for one or more 
speakers at each school, were successfully carried out. Badges 
were provided for all the school children, whether in the public or 
private schools. 

In the afternoon the pupils of the high schools and those of 
private schools of the same grade came together in Sanders 
Theatre. ‘There were also present the teachers, the school com- 
mittee, and the city council. His Honor William A. Bancroft pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by President Charles W. Eliot, 
Judge Charles J. McIntire, and Secretary Frank A. Hill of the 
State Board of Education. Music was furnished by an orchestra 
and chorus from the high schools under the direction of Mr. 
Frederick EK. Chapman, the director of music in the schools. 

In opening the exercises Mayor Bancroft spoke as follows: — 


I esteem it a high privilege to meet you upon this, the first of the 
observances with which is commemorated our city’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary. This observance is not only the first, but it is the only one 
which is devoted entirely to a single interest of the city, apart from 
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all others. In this way is shown the importance which this community 
attaches to the subject of education. And why should not education 
be held here in high esteem? It was no mere accident by which the 
fathers established here a college, ere scarce they had founded a state. 
Full well was the character of those who dwelt here known, and with 
much confidence was the preservation of learning intrusted to their 
care. 

Many of you who now sit here may reasonably expect to take part 
in the observance of the one hundredth anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of our city. What opportunities you will have! What responsi- 
bilities you will bear! What achievements may be yours! And with 
what feelings you will look back to this day! 

It is not my purpose to give utterance to such further observations 
as the occasion suggests, for others have been asked to speak to you. 
This will not be the first time that a president of Harvard has talked 
to Cambridge pupils; but I shall not be charged with exaggeration 
when I say that no president of Harvard has ever reached a higher 
eminence in the domain of education than he who will now address 
you. I announce President Eliot of Harvard University. 


President Eliot’s address : — 


Mr. Mayor, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN, GIRLS AND Boys: The Uni- 
versity bids you all welcome, and is heartily glad to see teachers and 
pupils of Cambridge schools assembled in this university theatre. It 
is a good sign of the times that colleges and universities no longer hold 
apart from the great educational interests of the masses of the people. 
There was a time when colleges seemed to have inherited some of the 
monastic exclusiveness which had characterized their predecessors, the 
monasteries; but now colleges and universities, especially in our own 
country, have become institutions of popular resort, and take a keen 
interest in everything relating to the safe conduct of free institutions, 
whether in municipal, state, or national affairs. I hope that in the 
future they are to take even a larger part in the formation of a sound 
public opinion on questions of government and social organization. 

This afternoon I want to say a few simple words to the pupils of the 
schools here represented. We have come together to rejoice that Cam- 
bridge has been a city for fifty years. Why should the children of the 
schools celebrate such an anniversary? What interest should the 
schoolgirl or schoolboy take in the government of Cambridge, in the 
external features of the city, and in its moral or spiritual character? 
Looking back at my own childhood and reading the biographies of other 
people, I have become satisfied that the dwelling-place becomes dear to 
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the child from some external beauty or convenience it possesses, from 
the habitual sight of beautiful objects, or from some familiar sounds 
which become associated with pleasant conditions of life. The beauty 
or convenience may be something small or trivial. It may be the 
splendid wistaria vine on the next house, every year announcing June, 
or the trumpet vine which glorifies the midsummer for a whole neigh- 
borhood, or the lilac bushes in your own front yard, or an apple 
tree or a pear tree in a neighbor’s back yard, adorning your little’ 
world with its blossoms every spring. Or it may be some larger 
thing, like the summer vista down the elm-shaded street, or the fair 
proportions of the city hall or the public library. I dare say that you 
girls and boys will remember with pleasure all your lives your habitual 
walk to and from school. Ido. There is a path on Boston Common, 
shaded with linden trees, and running from Joy street to West street, 
which I always recall with delight. A sound familiar to me in the 
summer evenings of my boyhood is still pleasant in my ears. I was 
born and brought up in a house which looked on Boston Common 
before there were any shops about the Common; and after I had gone 
to bed in the summer there came through the open window of my 
chamber the rustle of hundreds of feet on the gravel walk of the Mall, 
as the men and women walked there together in the cool of the day. 
Cambridge illustrates perfectly all the external charms of which I 
speak. Have you ever noticed the vista down Massachusetts avenue 
as you go from Central square towards Boston, with the tower of the 
new Old South at the end of the opening? Let us hope that that vista 
will never be closed. Did you ever notice the beauty of the curves in 
Brattle street, — that old highway which the first dwellers in Cam- 
bridge laid out with such good judgment as the easiest path toward 
Watertown? If you seek a more recent example of the beauty of well- 
curved streets, you may find one in Scott and Irving streets on the north 
side of Kirkland street. Did you ever notice how the streets in Cam- 
bridge recall its history and its former inhabitants? There are many 
streets named for Cambridge worthies of the period before the Revolu- 
tionary War, —such as Lee, Dana, Trowbridge, Remington, Brattle, and 
Craigie. There are many others named for college officials, such as Dun- 
ster, Chauncy, Kirkland, Ware, Quincy, Sparks, Everett, Walker, and 
Peabody. Appleton street recalls the name of Nathaniel Appleton, who 
in the last century was minister of the First Parish in Cambridge for 
more than fifty years. Such names bring back to us the best men of 
our town in former generations; and such associations are precious, 
and should be familiar to the children of the city. I trust that you all 
study faithfully Paige’s ‘*‘ History of Cambridge.’ Nobody deserves 
to grow up in Cambridge who does not make himself familiar with 
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that book. Itis an epitome not only of the history of Cambridge, but 
of a good many other Puritan towns. It fills the place with memories 
of bygone events, precious to the people of former times, and precious 
still to us, their descendants or successors. 

There is another reason why you should value Cambridge as your 
birthplace, or the place of your education. Many men have lived here 
who have added something to the stock of human knowledge, or en- 
riched American literature, or contributed to the development of the 
national mind and character. Waterhouse, Worcester, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Palfrey, Agassiz, and Gray are Cambridge names for- 
ever. It is a precious thing to live where such men have walked and 
worked. 

And now a word about the future: You girls and boys who have 
been educated here at the expense of the city owe it something in the 
future. You have a debt to pay to the city of Cambridge. You should 
try, so far as in you lies, to make it more beautiful, more interesting, 
more honorable, more worthy of love and remembrance. Give all 
your influence to the making of parks, open places. and beautiful 
vistas, to the decoration of the city with trees, shrubs, and grass, to 
the erection of handsomer churches and schoolhouses, and to the build- 
ing of better highways. As you grow up, do something to add to the 
reputation of Cambridge for good government and.good social condi- 
tions.. So you can repay the debt you owe, not only to the city fathers 
of to-day, but to the eight generations of men and women who have 
here reared families, made homes, and firmly established sound muni- 
cipal institutions. 


At the close of President Elot’s address the Mayor introduced 
Judge McIntire in these words : — 


Tam now about to ask you to listen to one who was Cambridge- 
born; was educated in the public schools; received a degree from 
Harvard University; was a soldier of the Union; has served in the 
councils of the city, and of the commonwealth; was for years a safe 
adviser of the municipality; and possesses the character and attain- 
ments that warranted his appointment to high judicial office. Sooner 
or later all of us who are able to save any property are sure to take an 
interest in the decrees of his court. I ask you to listen to the Hon. 
Charles J. McIntire, principal judge of probate for Middlesex County. 


Judge McIntire’s address :-— 


Mr. Mayor, Boys and Girls: I am proud to call Cambridge my birth- 
place; and I am glad to have had my early training in her schools. 
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Looking upon you here assembled today recalls memories of the High 
and Latin school, when I took part in similar scenes, under the same 
master, surrounded by companions who long since have entered into 
the ranks of manhood and womanhood. Many of these have passed 
from earth, some laying down their lives on fields of battle in sacrifice 
for their country. All were greatly influenced throughout their lives 
by the associations and instructions of the school. You are soon to go 
out and take your places in the community,—the boys to assist in its 
government, and the girls as sisters, wives, and mothers, to guide and 
advise their brothers, husbands, and sons. 

Why are we called upon to lay down our tasks and gather at this 
time to celebrate the anniversary of our city? Not because we have 
cause to rejoice in emerging from the simple government of a town,— 
for the town government of New England is acknowledged to be the 
best kind of government, the nearest to the people, and from which 
they only depart when the community grows too large to use it. Nor 
does the period of fifty vears impress us as a very long space of time 
in the life of a municipality. Sixteen years ago we celebrated the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the time when our ancestors came 
here and founded their fortified town. 

We come together because the half-century mark makes a conven- 
ient place to pause and contemplate what has been accomplished; to 
do honor to those who through trials and struggles have laid the 
foundations of our beautiful city; and to resolve to keep in the paths 
so well laid out for us. It is because it is necessary frequently to call 
our attention to the duty we owe to our city and country in order that 
we may perpetuate good government. 

I was greatly impressed with the importance of such celebrations as 
a part of our necessary instruction, only this morning at the Putnam 
school in ward three. While there, looking at the pupils, and taking 
myself back over the intervening period of years to the time when I 
myself sat there under the eye of Master Cogswell, I was struck by the 
presence of a number of bright olive-skinned, black-eyed children, who 
seemed more eager to hear and to see all that was taking place than 
their fellows. These, I was told, are the children of Portuguese 
parents who have recently come to our city in large numbers to better 
their condition. I learned, moreover, that but few of such children 
get so far as the grammar grade, the necessities of their parents caus- 
ing them to be put to work as soon as they reach the legal age. 

I reflected, looking upon these, that they have come to stay. They 
are to be American citizens, and, when grown to manhood and woman- 
hood, to have their influence for good or evil in our community. They 
are soon to take part in the government of the city, state, and nation. 
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What advantages have they had? What are they having in order to 
understand how to become good citizens under a republican form of 
government? Their parents never heard of the Pilgrim Fathers, of 
Leonard Calvert, of William Penn, of Roger Williams, or any of the 
founders of the Colonies. The names of Washington, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Adams, and the makers of our independence are unfamiliar to 
their ears. Lincoln, Sherman, Grant, Sheridan, and the saviours of 
our country mean nothing to them. These children converse with 
their parents in a foreign tongue and upon subjects connected with a 
foreign soil. 

In the northern part of our city are many other children who have 
but recently come from the French-speaking provinces of Canada. In 
Boston, whole districts are overflowing with families from sunny Italy, 
and others with exiles from Russian Poland. All these intend to stay. 
They wish to be, and it is our duty to make of them, good citizens of 
our free republic. Frequent celebrations like this serve to awaken 
their interest, to make them inquire, to force them to see and hear 
and learn that which they could never get at home, nor from the study 
of books. 

In Cambridge we are blessed with an abundance of object lessons 
which illustrate the history of our country and ourmunicipality. Every 
ward has them; and I believe there is not a schoolhouse in the city, 
but the pupils of which in passing to or from school are in sight of 
one or more. In this ward, the older portion of our community, there 
are so many, and they are so familiar, that it is unnecessary to name 
them. Each year, hundreds of people from far and near come throng- 
ing to see them and to gain inspiration. But in the other sections they 
are not so generally known or so often mentioned. 

In the Cambridgeport wards is the spot where the gallant Putnam 
and his boys encamped upon Inman and Austin streets; Fort Washing- 
ton, which guarded the river; and the building wherein was enrolled 
the first company enlisted as volunteers for the saving of the Union. 
In North Cambridge is the road to Menotomy down which the British 
came fleeing from their victorious pursuers on that memorable 19th of 
April, and the hallowed spot where our own citizens fell; also the 
site of Camp Cameron, where so many of our soldiers encamped during 
the last war before going to the front. And, last but not least, in 
East Cambridge is Fort Putnam, the site of which is marked by the 
handsomest school building in the ward; and the place beyond, on the 
bank of the river, where Lieutenant-Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn, 
with their forces, made landing in the night preceding their day of rout 
and distress, after embarking across the river, at Boston Common, 
whence they proceeded on their march to Lexington and Concord. 
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From these, and other precious monuments by which we are sur- 
rounded, we can read the history of our city, the work of our ancestors 
and predecessors, in successive stages, from the building of the pali- 
saded town, through their struggle for independence, their battle to 
save the country from dismemberment and dishonor, down to the 
present day. How greatly are we favored thereby! It is our duty 
frequently to refer to them at our homes, in our schools, and on 
occasions like this, so that, inspired by the memories of civic virtue 
which they bring up, when the time arrives that the government of 
our good city comes to our care we shall be prepared to receive it as 
a sacred trust and inheritance, and to transmit it unsullied to our 
successors. 


The closing address was by the Honorable Frank A Hill. In 
introducing him the Mayor said : — 


It is fortunate that the accident of birth is not needed for one to 
become devoted to the welfare of our city. Ten years ago there came 
among us as the master of the English high school, then just established, 
one whose intelligence, whose zeal, and whose discretion obtained quick 
recognition in this, the very home of education. After he had served 
us with marked distinction, Boston asked him to take charge of its 
great school of mechanic arts; but the commonwealth sdon claimed 
his talents, and he has become the worthy successor of Horace Mann. 
I am sure that those who will now hear him for the first time will 
regret that they have not heard him before, and that those who have 
heard him before will want to hear him again. I announce the honor- 
able secretary of the State Board of Education, Mr. Frank A. Hill. 


Mr. Hill’s address : — 


I have a friend, a remarkably bright fellow, but his wit is an inter- 


mittent spring. When the spring is in action, he is the life of a dinner 
party, but woe to that life if the hostess in some moment of awkward 
silence should so far forget herself as to beseech him to be witty. No 
more bubbling from that spring while the dinner lasts. 

And yet that is precisely what the hostess has done this afternoon. 
She has as much as said: ‘‘Here are my bright boys—aren’t they 
bright ?— and my lovely girls — are n’t they lovely ? — and their teach- 
ers and lots of my dearest friends. It is my best possible spread, my 
prettiest dishes and spoons, and it won’t come again for fifty years. 
Now please, sir, sparkle all over as you never sparkled before!’ That 
is enough, my friends, to seal the very fountains of genius. 
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The story goes how Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Alcott, and the 
rest started a club once out in Concord. I fancy their aim was to con- 
sider the world, which way it was drifting, and whether, if they pulled 
together, they could swerve it from that drift or not. But they were 
all so imbued with the necessity of, saying each his brightest and pro- 
foundest say that they did n’t say much of anything, and so the club fell 
through. This is what often comes from great expectations. 

Our theme this afternoon is the rather vague and glittering one of 
the city’s fiftieth anniversary. It suggests minor themes by the score. 
Here is a good one, for instance, in the Latin inscription on the wall 
above this platform. There is a deal of Cambridge history in it. I 
beg the president of the university, the mayor of the city, and others 
here not to be disturbed; I haven’t the remotest intention of calling 
them up to translate it. J assume that they and you and every Canta- 
brigian can handle it, and put it, too, into that chaste and elegant 
English that marks the speech of a university city. Indeed, the trans- 
lation of this passage is the favorite pastime of Cambridge audiences 
here when they tire of the speakers. 

If this were a millionth anniversary now instead of the fiftieth, we 
might, with the aid of the university museum, note some contrasts 
between the past and present worth talking about, — real sensational 
contrasts that would please the newspapers, an ancestry swinging 
among the treetops at one end of the line, their descendants riding on 
‘two wheels at the other; gibberish at the beginning of the evolution, 
Greek at the end of it; and so on. 

Or if this were a millennial occasion, like the brilliant celebration 
now going on at Buda Pesth in Hungary, it would still offer chances 
for a striking antithesis or two. 

But being only a fiftieth anniversary — well, we shall have to put up 
with such mild contrasts as we can find. 

A schoolmaster’s thoughts naturally run to-day to the past and the 
present of Cambridge school conditions. If we go back fifty or sixty 
years, we shall find an Arcadian simplicity, if not a barbaric rudeness, 
in some of these conditions. 

If all the school buildings in the State sixty years ago had been sold 
for what they would bring, they would not have yielded money enough 

‘to pay for the buildings, present and proposed, of the Cambridge High 
and Latin schools. Cambridge had her share of these poor buildings. 
Just before we became a city, the Cambridge school committee under the 
leadership of Rev. William A.Stearns, subsequently president of Amherst, 
fearlessly showed up every schoolhouse in town. It was, on a whole, 
a pitiable picture, abounding in such epithets as these: ‘‘ old, leaky 
and rotten; ”’ ‘‘ shamefully marked, dirty and uninviting; *? «* marred 
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with words and cuts too recent to allow any apology for the depravity 
that occasioned them; ” and soon. I do not mean to imply that the 
spirit of vandalism was then general in the schools, but only this, — 
that what there was could not be checked, and so the buildings suf- 
fered under its cumulative effects until they became intolerable. 

The committee tried to be just towards the schoolhouses they de- 
nounced. One of these buildings, for instance, they described as 
‘truly a noble structure,’ although they said in the same breath that 
it was badly ventilated, its floors shrunken and unclean, its plastering 
falling, and its cellar all afloat. Another was even ‘‘ magnificent,”’ but 
all its magnificence — it cost five or six thousand dollars, I think — did 
not save it from criticism, for it was in many points very defective. 
From that day to the present, there has been a steady gain in school- 
house construction and conditions. 

It was counted a marvelous feat that during Horace Mann’s twelve 
vears of service the State expended two million dollars on her school- 
houses. The State now expends more than that sum in a single year 
in erecting new buildings and improving old ones. And superb struc- 
tures many of them are — how superb the boys and girls of today who 
attend school in them are never likely to know except as they listen 
to stories of the weather-worn rickety schoolhouses their ancestors 
used to go to. 

If, my young friends, you will do as well in study, manners, manli- 
ness, womanliness, as the city has done for you in brick and mortar 
‘and material surroundings, the cup of municipal joy will be filled to 
the brim. 

Then there is the equipment of the schools. Here, too, there have 
been some great strides. Let me picture to you the equipment of a school 
where I once taught a winter term more years ago than I dare to tell, 
—but it wasn’t fifty, sir, I assure you, —a typical, down-east un- 
graded school, its building a disreputable survivor of the thousands that 
“were common in New England before Cambridge ceased to be a town. 

It was in the outlying ward of a city and yet on the edge of the 
wilderness. It was only the winter before that a moose came down 
out of the woods, passed by the schoolhouse windows, crossed the 
St. Croix on the ice, and disappeared in the New Brunswick forest. 

It might have been a high school,— I had a boy in Homer fitting for 
Harvard. It might have been a primary school,—I had children learn- 
ing their letters. I taught them the old-fashioned, senseless way,— 
this is A, what is this? The method of suspended animation it was 
even then called, but I did not know it. 

Your teachers have polished desks of cherry, quartered oak, and 
what not. My desk was not a desk, but a table of cheap, unpainted 
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pine, with three legs; the fourth I made myself with edging from the 
school woodpile. Your best blackboards are of smooth, black, agree- 
able slate. I was limited to a frame of blackened boards, worn a 
dingy white, splintery, with here and there a knot-hole. You have 
carefully prepared crayons, the dust reduced to a minimum and the 
surface glazed for dainty fingers. My crayons were angular lumps 
direct from the chalk cliffs of England, that would scratch a. little, 
crumble a little, and mark a little in unexpected places. 

There has always been plenty of pure air,— whole skyfuls of it. 
In the new Latin school building this air will be warmed in reasonable 
quantity, gently fanned through the rooms and corridors, and kept, 
I suppose, at a uniform temperature by automatic regulators. My 
schoolhouse seldom got much of this air inside except in great freezing 
doses through the doors at the wrong times; and as for heating— 
well, there was the great rusty box-stove whose roaring fire fairly 
made the near benches smoke, but scarcely reached the pupils shivering 
in the corners. I can see its long funnel even now, with drip-pans at 
the joints to catch the sooty condensations, the pans themselves leaking 
inky drops to the floor. 

You have free text-books, abundant, beautiful, fascinating; my 
pupils brought to school indescribable odds and ends of books, in all 
stages of use and disuse, family heirlooms or perhaps they were bor- 
rowed, not enough to go around, and seldom three alike. Maps, 
globes, reference books, music, drawing,—you have them all, not in 
such kind and quantity, perhaps, as you need, but still you have them. 
I had none of these things. 

Even the school janitor, as you know him, is a creation of modern 
need, a concession to modern luxury. In the school I am describing 
the pupils were their own janitors, and the teacher, in emergencies, 
janitor-in-chief. 

But enough in this line. The picture I have given you does not 
belong to 1846, indeed, but it has details that would fit many a Cam- 
bridge school at that time. 

And when it comes to methods of teaching, the fifty years have wit- 
nessed changes equally marked. Let me cite a single method that. 
belongs to the modern school of the better sort,—the laboratory 
method, so called, of learning by doing. 

Nothing can make so deep an impression upon you in school as what 
you do with eyes, ears, hands, and mind working together. Things 
are branded into the mind so as to stay. Now if the things that get 
fixed in this way are well-selected things, if they are the great root 
ideas of the subjects to study, they become centres of growth,— 
stout mental pegs, as it were, on which you can scarcely help hanging 
what belongs there, and by which it is easy to hold what is hung there. 
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Now the laboratory method, the work method, is nature’s own way 
of fixing ideas. You swim, you skate, you play base-ball, you dance, 
you ride bicycles, by laboratory methods. So far as the children in the 
schools handle specimens, perform experiments, make observations, 
sketch what they see, arrive at some results themselves, their methods 
are those of the laboratory. 

The best Massachusetts high schools to-day are far ahead of the col- 
leges of fifty years ago, or even of thirty years ago, in their facilities 
for individual laboratory work. For myself, I never tried an experi- 
ment in a college class, or worked with a piece of apparatus there, or 
took a written examination there, or did anything there beyond sitting 
on a plank bench and listening to the professor, standing on my feet to 
be quizzed by him, and going to the blackboard to do examples for him, 

Learning by doing has received its most extended development to- 
day in the high manual training school. The manual training school 
of my boyhood was the family wood pile and sawhorse; and as for the 
instruction,—that was characterized chiefly by a certain insatiable 
demand for kindling wood that I found it hard to keep up with. 

Most of the ideas that we call modern, however, are modern only in 
the sense that modern schools are beginning to reduce them to practice. 
They were the hopes of the last generation and the dreams of earlier 
generations. The laboratory idea—that was advocated by the great 
Comenius nearly three centuries ago. Dr. Leonard Hoar, president of 
Harvard College, advocated it in 1672. It was only three days after 
his installation that he wrote a letter to his friend, Robert Boyle, in 
which he bewailed the ‘‘ruins’”—that was his word—into which the 
college had fallen. Among the measures to ‘‘resuscitate ”’ the college, 
Dr. Hoar proposed ‘a large well-sheltered garden and orchard for stu- 
dents addicted to planting,’’—the germ, you see, of the modern agri- 
cultural college. Secondly, ‘‘an ergasterium for mechanick fancies 3” 
the word is a rich one and worth spelling,—e-r-g-a-s-t-e-r-i-u-m. com- 
ing from the Greek through the Latin, and meaning a workshop, — the 
first New England hint, so far as I know, of the modern manual train- 
ing school. And thirdly, ‘‘a laboratory chemical for those philosophers 
that by their senses would cultivate their understandings, for,’ said the 
practical president, ‘‘ readings or notions only are husky provender,’’— 
the first New England suggestion of the modern scientific laboratory. 

It was of no use. Dr. Hoar was two hundred years ahead of the 
college and his times. It has been left for the Harvard of to-day, the 
Harvard of the city of Cambridge and not of the town, to rise to this 
early conception of the laboratory idea. It is an idea that belongs to 
the lower schools as to the higher,—to all education, not to sections of 
it here and there. The schools of fifty years ago knew very little 
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about the idea. Those that considered it at all doubtless regarded it as 
visionary and impracticable. How often it happens in this world when 
people shake their heads and say things cannot be done, that they are 
speedily thereafter confronted by the things themselves actually and 
provokingly completed and in operation! 

Of course, the laboratory idea is something more than a mere idea, 
It isn’t simply bustling about with things. It needs good objective 
points and right guidance. Particularly does it need instructors who 
can see the great superstructure at whose foundations the student is 
working, — the glorious end from the humble beginning. And _ the 
transcendent merit of the method to him who uses it aright is that it 
gives him a real practical working grip of what otherwise is likely to 
be misty, uncertain, and next to profitless. 

I was at the great electrical exhibit in New York city recently. I 
heard the roar of Niagara there as it was brought over the wires from 
the falls five hundred miles away. I was present at the sending of 
that famous dispatch by Chauncey M. Depew from the north gallery 
to the south gallery of the exhibition hall, a distance of 28,600 miles; 
the dispatch traveling to the Pacitic coast, thence back across the conti- 
nent, under the Atlantic to London, to Malta, to Bombay, to Shanghai, 
to Tokio in Japan, then returning by the same route; the discharge 
of a cannon announcing its departure from the one gallery, a second 
discharge fifty minutes later its arrival at the other, and a huge map of 
the world, with red lines for the wires and incandescent lamps for the 
stations, showing the marvelous pathway to the audience. 

I saw no end there of ingenious uses of electricitv. Talk of Alad- 
din’s lamp, — it is a poor little candle in the presence of this brilliant 
force. To the uninitiated a great electrical exhibit is an uncanny maze 
of marvels, while Edison, Tesla, and the rest are veritable wizards 
whom the lightnings obey. And yet with a few elementary principles 
such as any Cambridge high school pupil can fix for himself in school 
laboratory practice one can unlock the mysteries of the New York ex- 
hibit, barring always the inner mystery of electricity itself, and get a 
new view of that unity in variety which marks the handiwork of man 
as well as the higher handiwork of nature. 

No one can compare the schools of fifty years ago with those of to- 
day without noting the progress that has been made in discipline. This 
is a subject that concerns you pretty closely, my young friends. The 
success or the failure of modern ideas of discipline turns on your re- 
sponse to those ideas. The relations of teachers and pupils fifty years 
ago were more frequently strained relations than those of to-day, — 
more like those of warfare than those of peace. Disciplining a school 
then was reducing it to subjection and holding it there. It meant 
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external authority, physical prowess, ability to handle the sturdiest 
rebel in school, the relentless use of the birch. 

As many as three hundred or four hundred schools a year used to 
be closed in this State fifty of sixty years ago because of the insubordi- 
nation of the pupils or the incompetency of the teachers. All that has 
come to an end. I do not mean, teachers, that that millennial time 
has come in which the trials of governing have ceased, but only this, — 
that you are meeting these trials more sensibly and more successfully 
than they were met years ago in the town of Cambridge. There are 
frail women among you ruling great boys in a superb way by sheer 
force of personality and tact, — boys who under the harsh discipline of 
the old-time masters would have turned half of them out of doors. 

The aim of the schools of to-day, so far as discipline is concerned, is 
to train you, my young friends, to intelligent self-control, and to an 
intelligent regard, as well, for the rights and welfare of others; in 
time you must be intrusted to your own control. The safe transition 
from the one control to the other should be effected before your schooling 
is over. It is precisely the transfer that good citizenship requires. 

Whether, my young friends, you are better scholars than the boys 
and girls of Cambridge town, or more self-reliant, or better-mannered, 
or more manly or womanly than they, I hardly dare to discuss. If I 
say you are not, the surviving boys and girls of Cambridge town will 
rush to the defense of their children and children’s children. If I say 
you are, these same boys and girls of Cambridge town will rise in 
defense of themselves. The ground, you see, craves wary walking. 
It might be prudent to postpone such queries until 1946. 

Edward Everett asked one of these pertinent questions about Cam- 
bridge schoolboys nearly fifty years ago. He was once in company 
with Dr. Woods, president of Bowdoin College, and approaching a 
certain schoolhouse of the town. Suddenly they were greeted, not 
with bows, as would befit the coming of two of New England’s most 
accomplished gentlemen, but with a volley of snowballs. ‘‘ Has the age of 
boy chivalry,” inquired Everett, alluding to this incident in his Cambridge 
high school address, — ‘‘ has the age of boy chivalry passed away?” 

There was a boy chivalry once that thrilled all Europe, — that of the 
children’s crusade seven centuries ago. Think of fifty thousand boys 
setting out unarmed to rescue Palestine from the infidel, to plant the 
cross for the crescent on the battlements of Jerusalem! It was a wild 
scheme, and it came to a dreadful end. The boys would, have been 
really better off snowballing college presidents. But it meant some 
precious things after all. There was the stirring of young hearts; 
there was the power of young ideals; there was the spirit of young 
sacrifice. What a young chivalry for Cambridge to be proud of this 
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fiftieth year — how it would delight the shades of Woods and Everett 
—if to the fervor, the aspiration, the sacrifice of young crusaders, the 
boys and girls of Cambridge should add the golden crown of wisdom! 

I have a pretty strong conviction— Iam going to express it, come 
what will—that you are a little better off in every way than the boys 
and girls of 1846, because of the improvements I have mentioned. If 
you are not, you have something to answer for. And I express this 
conviction in spite of the fact that your parents and teachers are very 
prone to hold up before you the superior examples of their own won- 
derful youth. I regret to say that this is an old illusion; it was shown 
up in Ecclesiastes away back in Bible times, for even then the people - 
were wont to claim that the former days were better than their own; 
and I suppose that fifty years hence you yourselves, as parents and 
teachers, will be innocently telling the same deceptive story to the 
boys and girls of that time. 

Let me express the wish, my young friends, that you will all happily 
meet here again in 1946. You will excuse me if I do not come too. 

For a closing sentiment, let me give you ‘‘ The Cambridge Idea.” 
You will find it defined in the Cambridge Book of 1896. It comes 
from the wisdom and heart of one! who has proved himself an ideal 
citizen and whom the citizens of Cambridge, without distinction of 
party or creed, assembled last evening to honor. Get hold of that idea, 
my young friends. Let it lift you to that higher citizenship which is 
the sole hope of our country. Remember this: there is not a civic 
virtue —I care not what it is — that may not have its noble and exact- 
ing counterpart in the schools. 

Municipal progressiveness, integrity, purity, reverence for law, 
whatever else adorns municipal life, — what are all these but expres- 
sions’ in a wider field of the same virtues that underlie respect for 
school authority and institutions, that are embodied in school integrity 
and honor, that blossom forth in a love for order, cleanliness, and beauty 
in all school conditions, that incite to the highest and best in school 
attainments? 

While our elders stand for the virtues and graces of citizenship in 
municipal life, let us stand for the virtues and graces of citizenship in 
the life of our beloved schools. 


These exercises in Sanders ‘l'heatre closed a day of special inter- 
est to the:schools, and one that will be remembered by hundreds 
of men and women when, fifty years hence, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the city’s organization shall be celebrated. 


1 Rey. David N. Beach, D.D., recently called to the Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


The books here given have been added to the Cambridge Pub- 


lic Library since the issue of the printed catalogue. 


prepared by Mr. William L. R. Gifford, the librarian. 


Acland and Smith. 
Arnold. Waymarks for teachers . 
Baldwin. Mental development in the child en the race 
Ballard. Three kingdoms: handbook of the Agassiz asso- 
ciation : 
Talks on wr (ine Baxiene ‘ 
Animal life: introduction to zodlogy . 
The teacher: hints on school management 
Symbolic education : 
Normal methods of teaching . 
Brooks. Century book for young Americans 
Brooks. Century book of famous Americans : 
Channing and Hart. Guide to the study of American his- 
tory 
Comenius. The Biot earets 
Compayré. Abelard and the origin and sie Tgeore of 
universities . . - 


Studies in secondary education 


Bates. 
Bettany. 
Blakiston. 
Blow. 
Brooks. 


Compayré. Elements of Rey notte: 
Compayré. History of pedagogy 
Compayré. Lectures on pedagogy 
Creevey. Recreations in botany . 


Currie. Principles and practice of cpmroneehcel eddie 

tion 

Currie. Principles aoe meaotise of ear rks and itstit Feat 
education > 

Dana. How to know ine wild nike ers. 

Davidson. Aristotle and ancient educational ideals 

Davidson. Education of the Greek people . 

Education: an international magazine, Vol. 4. . 

Edueational review. Vols. 1—date 

Eggleston. How to educate yourself . 

Fletcher. Sonnenschein’s cyclopzedia of education 


Beved ed. . 


Froebel. Education of man . 
Froebel. Mottoes and commentaries of Froabel Ss Mother 
play 


This list was 


373—Ac6 
372-Ar6 
150-B191 


507-B21 
808-—B31 | 
590-B46 
371-B58 
372.2-B62 
371.38-B79 
342.73-B791 
917.38-—B79 


973-C361 
370-C73 


378-C73 
150-C73 
370.9-C73 
371-C73 
580—C86 


370-C93 


372-093 
580-D191 
370.9-D28 
370.9-D281 
370.5-Ed8 
370.5-Ed81 
374-Eg3 
370.3-F63 
371.4-F92 


372.2-F921 
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Froebel. Pedagogies of the kindergarten : 
Froebel. Songs and music of Froebel’s Mother play . 
Frye. The child and nature: geography teaching with 


sand modelling. 
Gee. Short studies in nature Paoriedee: Bryetoneanty 
Gregory. Practical suggestions for kindergartners 


Hailman. Kindergarten culture ; 
Hailman. ‘Twelve lectures on the history of pedis gy 
Harrison. Study of child-nature 

Hart. Studies in American education 

Hart. Handbook of English composition 

Herbart. A B C of sense-perception 

Hildreth. Clay modeling in the school-room 


Hill. Foundations of rhetoric 
Hill. Principles of rhetoric : 
How to study and teach histey Vy 


Hinsdale. 

Hinsdale. Teaching the language-arts 

Holman. Education - ; : : ; ‘ : 

Hopkins. Handbook of the earth: natural methods in 
geography 

Hughes. Mistakes in tuenins 

Huxley. Science and education 

Jameson. History of historical writing in acre ica 


Kay. Education and educators 


Keltie. Applied geography : 

King. Methods and aids in geography 

King. Picturesque geographical readers. 2 v. 
Kriege. ‘The child: its nature and relations 

Landon. School management 

Laurie. Historical survey of pre-Christian iednewtion 
Locke. Some thoughts concerning education 


Lodge and Roosevelt. Hero tales from American neboe te 
Marenholtz-Btilow. ‘The child and child-nature 

Martin. Evolution of Massachusetts public school sy Han 
Massachusetts. Board of education. Annual reports 
Massachusetts. Manual training commission. Report 
Mathews. Familiar flowers of field and garden 

Mill. Elementary class-book of general geography 


Munroe. ‘The educational ideal , 
Newell. Outlines of lessons in botany. 2 vy. 
Newell. A reader in botany. 2 Vv. 

Newkirk. Rhymes of the states 

Page. . Theory and practice of teaching 


Painter. History of education 
Parker. How to study geography 
Parker. Notes of talks on teaching 
Parker. Talks on pedagogies 


372.2-F92 
372.2-F9211 


910.7-F94 
)51.4—G27 
372.2-G86 
372.2-H12 
370.9-H12 
372.2-H24 
370.4—H25 
808—H25 
371.4—H41 
372-H54 
SO8—H551 
808—H55 
907—H59 
407—-H59 
370-73 


910.7-H77 
371-H87 
370.4-H98 
973—J23 
370-K18 
910-K29 
910.7-K58 
910.7—K581 
372.2-K89 
370-L23 
370.9-L37 
370-L79 
973—L82 
372.2—-M33 
379—M36 
379—M38 
371.4—-M38 
580—M42 
910.7—M59 
370.9—M92 
580—N 44 
580-N441 
917.38-N46 
371—P14 
370.9-P16 
910.7—P22 
371-P221 
371—P22 
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Patrick. Elements of pedagogics 
Payne. Science and art of education 
Payne. Contributions to the science of Sdueition 


Pedagogical seminary. Vols. 1-date 

Pratt. Fairyland of flowers . 

Prince. Courses and methods 

Prince. Methods of instruction and or canieatton of the 
schools of Germany 

Putnam. Manual of pedagogics 

Quick. Essays on educational reformers : 

Rice. Public-school system of the United States 

Riggs (Wiggin). Children’s rights 

Riggs (Wiggin). ‘The kindergarten 

Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s gifts 

Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s occupations 

Riggs and Smith. Kindergarten principles and Aaetios 

Ritter. Comparative geography . 

Rolfe. Elementary study of English 

Rosenkranz. Pedagogics as a system . 

Rosenkranz. Philosophy of education 

Ross. School system of Ontario (Canada) . , 

Scherren. Popular history of animals for young people 

School and college. R. G. Huling,ed. Vol. 1. (Complete). 

School Review. Vols. 1-date : ; : ; : 

Sully. Outlines of psychology 


Sully. Studies of childhood 
Swett. Methods of teaching 
Tarr. Elementary physical Sh CAS 


Tate. Philosophy of education 
Tracy. Psychology of childhood 


United States. Bureau of education. Reports . 


Walker. Varied occupations in string work 
Walker. Varied occupations in weaving 

West. Alcuin and the rise of the Christian Bonoute 
White. Elements of pedagogy 

White. School management 

Wilder. 


Study of history by the leno tore nhOhe 


England : : 
Children’s stories of Aitecieen progress 


Wright. 

Wright. Children’s stories in American literature, 1660- 
1860 : : : 

Wright. Children’s stores in Ameren Heeratire’ 1861— 


1896 
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371-—P27 
370.4—P29 
370.4—P291 
370.5-P34 
580—P88 
371.3-P93 


371-P93 
371—P98 
370.9-Q4 
379-R36 
372.2-R44 
372.2—-R441 
372.2-R4411 
372.2—R4412 
372.2—-R4413 
551.4—R51 
807-R64 
371-R72 
370.1—R72 
379-R73 
590-Sch2 
370.5-Sch6 
370.5-Sch61 
150-Sudl1 
150-Su2 
371-Sw4 
551.4—T17 
370.1-T18 
150-167 
379-Un3 
372.2-W151 
372.2-W15 
370.9-W52 
371-W58 
371.5-W58 


942—W 64. 
973—W 93 


810.9-W93 


810.9—W931 
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SEALS OF THE STATE, CITY, AND HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


Teach the inscription and motto on the State seal, the City 
seal, and the seal of Harvard College. 


Official description of the State seal. The great seal of the Com- 
monwealth shall be circular in form, 
and shall bear upon its face a represen- 
tation of the arms of the Common- 
wealth, with an inscription round about 
such representation, consisting of the 
words *“*‘SIGILLUM REIPUBLIC/ 
MASSACHUSETTENSIS ;”’ but the 
colors of such arms shall not be an 
essential part of said seal, and an 
impression from an engraved seal 
according to said design, on any com- 
mission, paper,or document of any kind, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, whether such colors, or the 
representation of such colors by the customary heraldic lines or marks, 
be employed or not. 


The arms of the Commonwealth shall consist of a shield, whereof 

WD, the field or surface is blue, and thereon 
an Indian dressed in his shirt and moc- 
casins, holding in his right hand a bow, 
in his left hand an arrow, point down- 
ward, all of gold; and in the upper cor- 
ner above his right arm a silver star with 
five points. The crest shall be a wreath 
of blue and gold, whereon is a right 
arm bent at the elbow, and clothed and 
ruffled, the hand grasping a broadsword, 
all of gold. The motto shall be 
‘SENSE PETIT PLACIDAM SUB 


LIBERTATE QUIETEM.”’ 

INSCRIPTION (translated): Seal of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Morro (translated): With the sword she seeks calm peace under 
liberty; or, With the sword she seeks peaceful quiet with freedom; or, 
With the sword she seeks the tranquil peace of freedom. 
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Official description of the City seal. The following shall be the 


device of the seal of the city, to wit: 


In the centre thereof a shield bearing 


upon it a view, on the right the 


towers of Gore hall, and on the left 


the Washington elm; under the shield 


the inscription shall be, 


‘““CANTABRIGIA CONDITA A. D. 1630: 


CIVICO REGIMINE DONATA A, D. 1846.” 


Around the seal, as the city motto, shall be the words, 


«LITERIS ANTIQVIS NOVIS INSTITVTIIS DECORA.” 


INSCRIPTION (translated): Cambridge founded A. D. 1630. Made 
a city A. D. 1846. 

Morro (translated) : Adorned with ancient letters and new institu- 
tions. 


Official description of the College seal. Arms Gules; three open 
books Argent, edges covers and clasps 
Or; on the books the letters VE RI TAS 
Sable. The seal contains a shield with 
the arms placed on a circular field 
Or, on which the words CHRISTO 
ET ECCLESIAE Azure; and around 
the words SIGILLVM ACADEMIAE 
HARVARDIANAE IN NOV ANG. 


INSCRIPTION (translated): Seal of Harvard College in New England. 
Morro (translated): Truth. To Christ and the Church. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1897 


In compliance with Section 142 of the Regulations for the 
Public Schools, the Superintendent herewith submits his twenty- 
third annual report, it being for the year ending December 31, 


feo? is 


Population of Cambridge. 


1 ENA AS MO en a a Give 8 TS7he SEMEN guat gris aA? BG 
BADD Oe wraith a pe ont) 20,475 TSR eth tte a pie hei ERD. 609 
RRO Terres Me eee ae ed a a ke DB.06G [sso ap ky oe e460 B68 
RAR ey tot wee) x Sin) ieee O19 YSQ0 eee car ee 2 aoe eee ee. 098 
ATU AES eae ie og cleat eas st IRGHE PAN ores tate gah ST- G49 


School Census. 


Number of children in the city on the first of May, five years 
old or more, but less than fifteen, as reported by the Truant 
Officers. 


earn re et 5) 49 B00 1 ROOM ONES cut Manic) 1: FEC 
Resins aie en wed er) ie 9 BaD ROCA can ep at OF] 
ceva ee ce gh 10,370 ESOL eaiiate elas ter eee! TOT EO 
Seager ak eee 284 fv 10.490 1410) eee eae ee MR ere ae 2 O9 
RereCrl ennut ees 0 1) 689 Tai tae) fo ee wedae 12. 644 
SOR ee ees Hoy) 7,2 0010: 087 TRGAM rn Riedie rey Vans 219-770 
So ae es ee eeein BBs | TROH IMUM Ae. hat ia 800 19 BAG 
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Schools and Classrooms. 


Latin sehOO) a. ve reer Geiss. 1 Classrooms in use.............. 12 
English High School........... 1 x h) oy SR LPR eee 13 
Grammar Schools.......... Sah es! obs ES Daa akg Mp nt sea 103 
ETI AS yc CLO O IS cae tates etd os 19 x Ae ag psa ie ae we 96 
Grammar and Primary Schools. 6 4 J ee Nee ere 66 
Kantergarilens 3) ewne ys traces cso 1a) i Vl Saree owe re Se 16 
Evening Drawing Schools...... 2 aS AME SAREE BS ep 5 
Evening High School........... 1 Pe od. Rete Sr ad Bt oo 8 
Evening Elementary Schools... 4 ae Seek crea alate Ws 17 
VOOR UTE Cia OLY AUTOS Ulone. Was Ohha o's wlaid Lis wie ois ggns's gles ss da sls 46 
INU Det OL ASsTOCMIBOU AIA VumCO OOS 3s fale a0 ahi cw stench vis ed ss pe we 306 


High School and Grammar School Houses. 


Bohoothouses, .. | AVummber of | Estimated jsize of Tots| Estimated | Total 

TL aEAU GLEN oepees tetas cies sie co. si $40,000 37,828 $15,900 $55,900 
Lee Street......... 6 10,000 10,100 5,000 15,000 
English High...... 11+ 220,000 74,366 18,000 238,000 
ALIStOn seis hoe es 12} 30,000 15,193 4,600 34,600 
Corlettazc menace 2s 3,000 10,000 1,000 4,000 
Harvard........... 164 44,000 20,494 12,000 56,000 
Morse ste 14t 73,000 25,650 7,000 80,000 
Peaholy wae eee 6 ~ 27,000 21,813 8,009 35,000 
Putnamse eee 13t 60,000 14,400 14,300 74,300 
Rudsells sss ener 10 41,000 33,073 4,000 45,000 
Shepard soacwmeees 11 30,000 14,755 7,000 37,000 
THOTndike tae ee 12 30,000 10,027 4,000 34,000 
Washington........ 12t 25,000 14,951 10,000 35,000 
Webster snc 16¢ 50,000 25,839 9,000 59,000 
Wellington ........ 13| 42,000 27,673 8,300 50,300 

EL OGL fs sce et ie 162 $725,000 | 356,162 | $128,100 | $853,100 


* Also a library, a physical laboratory, and an assembly hall. 
t Also five recitation rooms, a library, a physical laboratory, a chemical laboratory, a 
lecture room, a drawing room, and an assembly hall. c 
{ Also an assembly hall. 
Now used as a kindergarten. 
|| On the same lot there is another schoolhouse containing four rooms used for 
primary classes. 
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Primary Schoolhouses. 


Schoolhouses. Ciassrooms. 
Agassiz........++4- 7* 
PACA 2c gts cl > 8 
Cushing :.........: 2 
aii Ct ae dss See x 4 
EPUDISUCT 4 Fer snd 4 
Pelton). 25. 40- <> 4 
SPANITIGLY Mies owes} « 5 
PINE t eee ge ate he 12 
Holmes At 
MGRBB SS. a oe ot 4 
BGORV Ebene hrs, oa e's 4 
Ur) FAs le ea ell ee 8 
BWC) On ee Ot 6 
PULINSES Os isis cnt 3gl K's 2 
USTs cea 4 
BEAVGrsile oot at Hee y 4 
Sargent...... 4 
CLES eo arr 8* 
TOS a ee ee 4 
TOL cosets fois e 4 
PLOT see Gtk. 10*f 
RULES Cae ees 12 
Agr hs eee ee eas | 6 
Primary, Total.. 130 
Grammar, ae 137 
High Schools ** .. 25 

Summary...}.... oe 292 


Estimated 
Value. 


$17,400 | 
12,000 
3,000 
2,000 
4,000 
6,000 
12,000 
25,000 
6,000 
8,000 
7,000 
12,000 
19,000 
10,000 
4,000 
5,000 
3,000 
24,800 


3,000 
8,000 
38,000 


| 25,000 
| 6,000 


$260,200 
455,000 
270,000 


| $985,200 | 


oer barra ar 

19,689 | $6,600 94,000 
10,018 4,500 16,500 
14,787 1,500 4,500 
14,317 4,300 6,300 
10,000 2,000 6,000 
15,090 4,500 10,500 
15,434 3,000 15,000 

9,900 4,000 29,000 
11,182 4,500 10,500 
10,000 2,500 10,500 
12,033 2,500 9,500 

8,270 4,000 16,000 
12,329 7,000 26,000 

8,469 5,000 15,000 
12,000 1,200 5,200 
11,198 3,000 8,000 

9,995 4,000 7,000 
21,284 4,200 29,000 
10,050 5,000 8,000 
19,500 4,000 12,000 
23.592 7,000 45,000 
20,079 | 5,000 30,000 
| 14,347 | 3,500 | 9,500 


313,563 | $92,800 | $353,000 
233,868 | 89,200 | 544,200 
122,294 | 38,900 | 308,900 


669,725 | $220,900 $1,206,100 


* Used for ee or grammar grades and the primary grades. 


+ Also an assembly hall 


ow used as a manual training school. 
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Number of teachers in the Day Schools. | 
[Special teachers are included in the total.}. 


i Englisl . ; ; Z Normal 
December. | gchooi, | High |Bchools. | Schools. | gartens. | Toll | Gradu- 
School. ates. 
1892 10 19 | 131 106 12 284 166 
1893 1B 19 138 108 13 297 171 
1894 12 21 142 114 15 312 191 
1895 14 21 146 116 16 322 198 
1896 15 21 151 124 17 337 207 
1897 16 23 157 127 22 354 219 
Attendance at all the Day Schools. 
Year. Number of Pupils| Average Number; Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1892 12,845 10,861 9,959 91.7 
1393 13,107 11,045 10,074 91.2 
1894 13,254 11,166 10,322 92.4 
1895 13,571 11,505 10,611 92.2 
1896 13,992 11,957 11,068 92.6 
1897 14,373 12,317 11,397 92.5 
Attendance at the Latin School. 
Year. Number of Pupils|Average Number| Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1892 238 213 203 95.4 
1893 269 251 236 94.1 
1894 319 303 286 94.3 
1895 380 354 334 94.3 
1896 411 373 351 94.2 
1897 387 358 339 94.5 
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Attendance at the English High School. 


Number of Pupils|A Number| A Dail i t of 

ad “Registered: | Belonging. | Attendance. | Attendance. 
1892 624 529 511 96.5 
1893 681 569 549 96.5 
1894 691 611 594 97.1 
1895 743 648 626 96.7 
1896 733 632 611 96.6 
1897 714 644 622 96.7 

Attendance at the Grammar Schools. 

Number of Pupils|Average Number| Average Daily Per cent of 

Year. Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1892 5,891 5,175 4,803 92.8 
1893 5,981 5,206 4,838 92.9 
1894 5,934 5,200 4,876 93.8 
1895 5,926 5,204 4,888 93.9 
1896 6,069 5,439 5,105 93.9 
1897 6,318 5,682 5,351 94.2 

Attendance at the Primary Schools. 
Year. Number of Pupils|Average Number; Average Daily Per cent of 

Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1892 5,697 4,650 4,203 90.4 
1893 5,757 4,666 4,215 90.3 
1894 5,815 4,741 4,317 91.1 
1895 5,928 4,925 4,499 91.3 
1896 6,138 5,117 4,680 91.4 
1897 6,308 | 5,192 4,741 91.3 


CO 
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Attendance at the Kindergarten. 


——_—__—_ 


Year. ener PV ielonging. | Attendances. || Attendance, 
1894 495 311 249 80.3 
1895 594 374 264 70.6 
1896 641 396 321 81.2 
1897 646 441 344 78.1 


Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the Latin School. 
Course, 5 years. 


Year. | Boys. | Average Age. | Girls. | Average Age. 
1891 32 14 years 5 months | 35 14 years 3 months 
1892 52 14 years 7 months 32 14 years 7 months 
1893 63 14 years 6 months 4] 14 years 1 month 
1894 51 14 years 8 months 44 14 years 4 months 
1895 54 14 years 6 months 48 14 years 5 months 
1896 AT 14 years 4 months 54 14 years 6 months 
1897 61 14 years 7 months 52 14 years 7 months 


Number of pupils graduated from the Latin School. 


Course, 5 years. 


Year. | Boys. | Average Age. | Girls. | Average Age. 

1891 22 18 years 4 months 14 18 years 4 months 
1892 8 17 years 8 months 14 18 years 7 months 
1893 16 19 years 3 months 7 19 years 5 months 
1894 15 18 years 11 months 12 19 years 6 months 
1895 16 18 years 9 months 9 18 years 11 months 
1896 16 18 years O months 18 18 years 6 months 
1897 21 19 years 1 month 14 18 years 6 months 
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Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the English 


High School and the Manual Training School. 


(The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 


Year. eneree is Average Age. cobtaiing r Average Age. 
1891 196 15 vears 1 month 56 15 years 5 months 
1892 230 15 years 3 months 85 15 years 3 months 
1893 210 15 years 3 months 73 15 years 1] month 
1894 239 -, 15 years 1 month 72 15 years 2 months 
1895 195 14 years 11 months 63 15 years 2 months 
1896 192 14 years 11 months 59 15 years 6 months 
1897 207 ‘| 14 years 11 months | 84 15 years 4 months 


Number of pupils graduated from the English High School and 


the Manual Training School. 


[The Manual Training School is connected with the English High School.] 


Year. pets ee Average Age. | ohraining. Average Age. 

1891 35 18 years 4 months 13 17 years 4 months 
1892 52 18 years 9 months 25 18 years % month 
1895 63 18 years 10 months 32 18 years *%4 month 
1894 65 18 years 7 months 26 17 years 10 months 
1895 54 18 years 6 months 35 17 yéars 8 months 
1896 62 18 years 6 months 10 18 years 6 months 
1897 70 18 years 7 months 20 18 years 6 months 


Number of pupils admitted to the lowest class in the Latin School 
and the English High School since 1887, with the number of 


graduates. 
Adinitted |Graduated from) Admitted |Graduated from aMandal Graduatedfrom 
to Latin Latin School. | t0 English | fnglish High. | Training | Manual Train- 
School. High. Course. ing Course. 
944 280 2,123 | 581 647 | 161 


*Course changed to four years in 1893. 
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Number of pupils graduated from the Grammar and Primary 


Schools. 
Year. Tanohies Average Age. emit Average Age. 
Course, 6 yrs. Course, 3 yrs. 
1892 | 536 15 years 1 month 1,149 9 years 10 months 
1893 | 487 14 years 11 months 1,147 9 years 9 months 
1894 563 14 years 11 months 1,159 9 years 8 months 
1895 491 14 years 9 months 1,209 9 years 10 months 
1896 467 14 years 10 months 1,273 9 years 9 months 
1897 521 14 years 11 months | 1,292 9 years 9 months 


Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the 


Grammar Schools. 


Year In 4 years. | In 5 years. | In 6 years. In 7 years or more. 
1892 10 per cent 27 per cent 45 per cent. 18 per cent 
1893 9 per cent 29 per cent 47 per cent 15 per cent 
1894 10 per cent 32 per cent 42 per cent 16 per cent 
1895 9 per cent 30 per cent 46 per eent 15 per cent 
1896 8 per cent 33 per cent 49 per cent 10 per cent 
1897 6 per cen 30 per cent 51 per cent 13 per cent 
Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the 
Primary Schools. 
Year| In2years. | In 2% years.) In3 years. | In3% years.| In 4 years. ins Pen 
1893) 6 per cent | 3 per cent | 56 percent | 3 per cent | 20 per cent.}12 per cent 
1894| 8 per cent | 2 per cent | 58 per cent | 2 per cent | 21 per cent| 9 per cent 
1895) 5 per cent 1 per cent | 56 per cent | 5 per cent | 23 per cent /10 per cent 
1896} 7 per cent | 2 per ceut | 60 per cent| 3 per cent | 21 per cent} 7 per cent 
3 per cent | 63 per cent | 4 per cent | 21 per cent| 7 per cent 


Bed 2 per cent 
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Number of pupils in all the Day Schools at different periods of the 


year. 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


First Day of the 


First Week. 


10,184 
10,692 
10,889 
11,178 
11,580 
12,303 


| 10,974 
11,354 
11,562 
11,894 
12,314 

| 13,085 


| 


First Day of the | First Week of 


Second Week. | October. 


First Week of 


the next June. 


11,360 
11,628 
11,847 
12,146 
12,697 
13,281 


11,342 


Number of mot pupils in the Latin School, December, 1897. 


Grade. a Boys. | Girls. Total. Per cent. 
Fourteenth 23 28 51 Ese 
Thirteenth 25 3b 60 ALG 
Twelfth ae 32 69 »185 
Eleventh . 39 37 76 204. 
Tenth | 61 56 | EL | cis Als: 

Total a. 188 ee aa wn 


Grade. 


Training School, 


December, 1897. 


amber of ee aes in the Penolish High : School and in the Manual 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. a ta Per cent. 

Thirteenth 45 (17)* ae 167 

Twelfth 53 -) 63 .159 

Eleventh . 90 (41)* 96 255 

Tenth 157 one 149 306 .419 
Total 345 (178)* 385 730 


* Manual Training School. 
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Number of pupils in the Grammar Schools, December, 1897. 


Grade. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Per cent. 
NITE Ses tay ee te ls | 243 281 524 086 
D 20 29 49 -008 
qa nae (oe ah eR SS 340 | 345 685 113 
GONG Nay acuta Maen ot es 67 63 130 022 
Seventh 388 442 830 136 
Sixth 526 494 1,020 .168 
B 93 85 178 .029 
Fifth 560 573 1,183 .186 
“Rey eae ae eer eee 174 189 363 -060 
Fourth 594 575 1,169 .192 
Total ‘ 3,005 | 3,076 6,081 


Number of pupils in the Primary Schools, December, 1897. 


Grade. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. Per cent. 
Dhitd (4-2 0ea- 1s setae ts 762 737 | 1,499 a 
Second Eke tay, Sa Aes 824 857 1,681 - 303 
First 1,195 1,168 2.363 -426 
(Pots ate es cs eee: 2,781 2,762 5,543 


Number of pupils and teachers in the Kindergartens, 
1895, 1896, 1897. 


Year. Boys. Girls. | Total. A os 
1895 192 | 225 417 16 
1 a 270 | 501 17 
1897 254 | 329 | 583 22 
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Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, 
with the average attendance. 


1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. | 1896. 
219 | 242 217 212 193 
127 142 103 117 103 


Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the 
average attendance. 


1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
1,013 1,085 1,379 1,246 1,128 1,225 
329 419 542 478 445 448 
Number of pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, including 
those in the Parochial Schools. 
1892. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 
| 
2,235 2,376 | 9,492 2,557 2,518 2,512 
Cost of instruction in the Evening Schools. 
Year Elementary. High. Drawing. Total 
1892 $1,827 50 $1,226 25 $1,157 00 $4,210 75 
1893 2,124 50 1,363 00 1,531 00 5,018 50 
1894 2,293 00 1,396 OO 1,175 00 4,864 00 
1895 9,427 00 | 1,422 50 1,255 00 5,104 50 
1896 2,104 00 1,321 50 1,110 00 4,535 50 
1897 2,086 00 1,274 50 1,060 00 4,420 50 
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Cost of instruction in the Day Schools. 
{Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, clerks, and truant officers. ] 


Number of Teachers | Average Number of 


Year. December 1. Pupils. Whole cost. Cost per Pupil. 
1876 176 7,066 $164,818 00 $23 32 
1878 173 7,028 136,491 20 19 42 
1880 182 7,175 130,371 75 18 17 
1882 200 7,898 137,328 55 17 38 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1886 233 9,218 165,277 42 17 92 
1888 241 9,756 175,773 80 18 02 
1890 263 10,089 190,558 21 18 89 
1891 272 10,520 196,938 70 18 72 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 19 07 
1893 297 11,045 215,593 12 19 52 
1894 312 11,166 228,873 48 20 50 
1895 322 11,505 235,811 62 20 50 
1896 337, 11,957 245,104 01 20 50 
1897 | 354 12,317 255,397 92 20 73 


Cost of the Day Schools. 


[The expenditures for new schoolhouses are not included. ] 


| Number of Teachers | Average Number of Whole Cost Cost per Pupil 


Year. | December 1. Pupils. 

1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1878 173 7,028 162,437 77 23 11 
1880 182 7,175 153,967 56 21 45 
1882 200 7,898 166,230 52 21 04 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 |. 24 15 
1886 233 9,218 207,536 46 22 51 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 23 10 
1890 263 10,089 241,980 84 23 98 
1891 272 10,520 249,491 67 23 71 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1893 297 11,045 274,053 82 24 81 
1894 312 : 11,166 987,137 37 25 72 
1895 322 11,505 299,085 93 26 00 
1896 337 11,957 316,090 83 26 44 


1897 354 12,317 327,319 90 26 57 
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Summary of the School Census as taken by the Truant Officers, 
May, 1897. 
[The statutes make it the duty of the School Committee to ascertain annually the names and 


ages of all persons between the ages of five and fifteen years, belonging in their respective towns 
and cities on the first day of May.] 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen. . . 14,401 
Number in public schools between five and fifteen. . . . . 11,324 
Number in public schools fifteen years old or more... . 1,397 
Number in private schools between five and fifteen . . . . 2,049 
Number not attending school between five andeight. . . . 748 
Number not attending school between eight and fourteen . . 117 
Number not attending school between fourteen and fifteen. 161 
Whole number not attending school between five and fifteen . 1,026 
mamber in the city between five and six ... . . «3. . . 1,408 
Number in the city between eight and fourteen . ... . 8,587 
Finances. 


[For the financial year ending December 1, 1897.] 


Cost of instruction in day schools ... ... «. « .:. « $255,397 92 
Oost of instruction in evening schools . . . « « «2.05% 4,420 50 
Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, day schools .. . 49,359 95 
Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, evening schools . . 2,400 00 
mos.-o) texi-books and supplies! oc. 8 2. yf ee. 17,648 36 
mxpenued for incidental expenses 7 "25 6 4 1,247 55 
Expended for transportation of pupils . . . ...... 450 00 
memended for care Of4Tngants:5 fe ie ye od oe nnd: lo 2,663 14 
Expended for flags. . . pre siraeae cel”, 2 SetedT, 572 98 
Expended for new Latin earns ELEY Patek ins ee a et<,) a6) YA00,018 62 
Expended for Russell schoolhouse . . . SEN hee ae WELD. oO 
Expended for furniture for Russell pchonlbpuca See ee 2,934 39 
Expended for land for Taylor school yard ........ 3,500 00 
Expended for finishing Taylor schoolhouse . . .... . 2,407 60 
Expended for land for new schoolhouse in Ward5 . .. . 6,200 00 
Expended for Sleeper schoolhouse (damage by fire) . . . . 1,913 20 
Expended for furniture for different buildings . . . .. . 1,396 95 
Expended for improvements in sanitary arrangements . . . 3,025 55 

Total expenditures for all school purposes . . . . . $471,328 79 


Deducting from the above the amount received from he Hop- 

kins Fund, $702.52, the tuition of State Wards, $161.00, and 

for the tuition of non-resident pupils, $1,599.50, less a rebate 

of $21.00, the actual cost of the schools to the city is . . . $468,886 77 
Assessed value of real and personal estates, May, 1897 . . $86,641,745 00 
Ratio of expenditures for school purposes to the eAlontion: in 

See es ee A nie say tae ame erg ater, URLS SH ot) .0054 
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Statistics taken from the sixty-first annual report of the Secretary of 
the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 82; towns, 321; . ... 353 
Number of public schools . . . 9,557 
Number of see of all ages in the publi aaiae anak he 
POEs a eat , ‘ 439,367 
Number of persons over fifteen years bf age ee ennite one 
PUblGeEchoGlsA Fy, yok, . 41,886 
Per cent of attendance fee upon ete average er eratp 92 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 
during’ tiervear men, 1120 women, tl. 720% 3 5 5's |. 12,843 
Number of teachers who have graduated from normal schools 4,103 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept 
OMEN Gm NM re V Galati aise ers tee ta be | 3) ae eS. Ye oe 9355 
INJIVDOTIO RCL SCHOOLS Me armas a mee da (lg Wey ecg’ see eo) '2 262 
Numberorteachéers inhigh schools. 4.402"... 2. 1,283 
Number of pupils in high schools . .+. 3 : 36,228 
Amount expended upon the public schools, aPolunive of the 
expense of school buildings . . . - $9,132,291 97 
Cost of new schoolhouses, Penn eat Gnenrenionts: and 
OTN ALV TeDalls Wa waste iw th cies hy eee ree | aint vn Rh DOS 24 Ok 
Entire expenditure for public school purposes » »- » $12,390,637 92 


Special Institutions. 


The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the 
Massachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1896-97 . .. . . 66 
PAG Tor Lhesé PUpUs wert ee eee «ate eee. 6 renee ea 
CLARK SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1896-97 . ... . 126 
Paid for these pupils ces eases cw is hee ens) oA Wed geome, PROT Py tae 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1896-97. . ... . 122 
Paid tor hese pupils. oi pn. be ae ene eee el fee 
PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1896-1897 . . . . . 147 
Annual appropriation from the State . . . . . . . . . $80,000 00 


SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, WALTHAM. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1896-1897 . . . . . 180 
Annual appropriation from the State . . . . ...¢200~% $25,000 00 
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TABULAR VIEW. 


December 3, 1897. 
Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries, | NO- of Pupils 


Dec. 1, 1897. 
UU 6 AeA as Barc ee William F. Bradbury.... | $38,000 373 
« +) Dheodoré. 2. Adams’... 7. 2,000 
John I. Phinney........ 1,500 
Max Benshimol......... 950 
Margarette M. Leighton.| 1,300 
Helen M. Albee....-..... 950 
Constance Alexander.... 800 
Mary A. Bachelder......- 750 
Alice Cary Baldwin ..... 800 
Caroline Drew.....-.... 950 
Mary: Ce Taaray age. ues 950 
Rose Hardwick’ ..2. 0... 800 
Mabel E. Harris........ 700 
Helen W. Munroe...... 700 
Pena) GAerrigos 2, oa 3. 700 
Jennie S. Spring........ 950 
Annie 8. Dodge*.....--- 500 
English High......... Ray Greene Huling..... 3,000 730 
. | Edwin L. Sargentt.....-. 2,000 
Charles F. Warner...... 2,000 
Joseph A. Coolidge. ..-.- 1,400 
Russell 'T. Greene, Jr.... 800 
Grace L. Deering....... 1,050 
Clara A. Armes.....--- 950 
Mabel L. Chamberlain... 850 
Caroline Close.......... 950 
Bertha L. Cogswell..... 900 
Gertrude H. Crook..... 750 
Eether:s. Dodge aso .e- 700 
Myra I. Ellis............ 1,000 
Maud A. Lawson........ 950 
Henrietta E. McIntire... 900 
Mary Moulton...... tee 950 
Louisa P. Parker........ 1,000 
Lillian C. Rogers........ 950 
Caroline A. Sawyerf.... 950 
Emma A. Scudder....... 950 
Florence W. Smith...... 750 
Martha R. Smith........ 950 
Maria E. Spare........-. 950 
Delia M. Stickney....... 1,050 
Alice H. Stratton....... 700 
Martha L. Babbitt*...... 600 


* Secretary and Librarian. 
t On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with the rules of the School 
Committee. 
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Tabular View — Continued. 
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Names of Schools. 


Grammar.... 


Agassiz , 
= Primary.. 


ALIS ater ne Farce ens cs 


PSY etl eet Pe eed os 


Morse 


Teachers. 


Salaries. 


No. of Pupils 


Dec. 1, 1897. 

Maria L. Baldwin....... $900 { ae 
parahn. W. Barrett... 2... 620 
Addie B. Byam.......... 470 
Matt As Gar penuers a. -\s 620 
Marv b Massel, t.. t../: 620 
Mary A. Parsons........ 620 
Grace C. Stedman....... 470 
Jennie L. Upham........ 620 
Benjamin W. Roberts... 2,000 596 
Sara A. Bailey.......... 700 
Emily R. Pitkin........ 650 
Susan M. Adams........ 620 
Miury. Blain oc: age + 620 
Mary M. Brigham. ..... 620 
Evelyn M. Dormer...... 470 
te lige Pel biota rye: 620 
Susan L. Keniston...... 620 
Evelyn B. Kennéy ...... 620 
Ada M. Litchfield....... 620 
IN TAI ME ae heres ei 620 
S. Agnes Mulloney...... 620 
Gave Sel = Shy oye te 620 
Caroline M. Williams.... 620 
James S. Barrell........ 2,000 777 
Artin Ba Weppetec: a. 1,000 
Ada H. Wellington...... 700 
Margaret B. Wellington. 700 
Anna M. Browht fos: 6.4 650 
Addie L. Bartlett....... 620 
Elizabeth L. Buckley... 620 
Mary F. Emerson....... 620 
Frances Fabyan......... 620 
Margaret M. Fearns..... 400 
Estella J. French....... 620 
Eliza.S. Getchell.....°.. 620 
Catherine A. McLean... 400 
Adeline M. Murphy..... 620 
Elizabeth M. Nash...... 620 
Louise C. Patterson..... 620 
Annie M. Street.... ... 620 
Eime °F. 7W estas esaed. 620 
Hortense O. Young..... 620 
Mary A. Townsend..... 2,000 ee 
Mary E. Towle......... 700 
Marcia E.: Ridlon. .. 650 
Elizabeth J. Baldwin.... 620 
Stéelia LoCotton: nuns v5 620 
Marie: Be Daniel. 7 .s oss 620 
Annic: Ma DOW i535 < deca’ 620 

620 


TOO PetPets ok 
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No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools. Teachers. | Salaries. | Dec. 1, 1897. 

TA OTRO oe Lapel OUR Sve teliitc hn ane $620 
Mary. .E. Leavitt........ 620 
Grace H. Manter........ 470 
ALICELIGS Bay games ha 620 
Emilie F. Richardson... 620 
Mary HSaWw yer. armies a 620 
Lucy M. Soulee. .. .- 620 
Gertrude D. Sprague.... 620 

ECADOUY.: ow doss isto § an Frederick S. Cutter..... 2,000 306 
Addie F. Cleary......... 700 
Anna F. Bellows........ 620 
Charlotte A. Ewell...... 620 
Florence E. Frost. ..... 620 
Moti aks POPs ss oe ess 400 
Marion Prescottz..c0s. -- 400 
CA Lipp Me (DUultRe a. ce es 3 520 

Putnam..... Thomas W. Davis....... 2,000 574 
Frederick B. Thompson. 1,200 
Eliza M. Hussey.. . 700 
HenrietteE. deRochemarit 650 
| Mary A. Carmichael,.... 620 
Anna L. P. Collins... 620 
Sarah M. Grieves........ 620 
Hattie L. Jewell... ..:-.: 620 
Annie B. Josselyn....:.. 620 
Louise A. Keeler....,... 620 
Marcia L. Marple....... 400 
Mabel S. Murray.. : 620 
Eliza S. Paddack.... 620 
Louise A. Stickney ..,3-. 620 

Annie Av Treleran. iad. 620 268 

Russell ... Arthur C. Wadsworth...| 1,500 78 
AliCg ts Tecle: 2 were. 700 
Carrie J. Allison... 470 
Fannie P. Browning .. 620 
Mary A. Connelly....... 400 
Alice V. Currier aS 570 
Edna W. Hodgkins...... 520 
H. Maud McLean....... 520 
Gertrude E. Russell..... 400 
Loretta CU Shawn ct. 2": 520 

Bnepards ose cae Edward O. Grover...... 2,000 496 
Nellie A: Hutchins..;/.. 700 
Caroline LU. Blake-..¢:.. 700 
BllatM Aone sy  s5..385 650 
Emma A. Faulkner...... 620 
Harriet “POsSter. ss f6-3 tl 620 
Lottie L. Griswold...... 620 
Louise H. Griswold...... 620 
Ul levi Pe eee was Pac ale. 620 
Flora C. Ingraham.:..... 620 
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Names of Schools. 


| No. of Pupils 


Teachers. Salaries. Dee. 1, 1897. 
Shepardes+ -1, ree « | Mary Agnes Stanton.... $620 
Grace. D. Street... =... 570 
Carrie M. Wilson........ 570 
Sleeper Sinan -** | A. Estelle Ingraham..... 900 Spe 
ML Vis DIssGllawéa. 95> - 3 520 
Manele Kis, DIGKG ia... Soc 620 
Mary F. Calnane..-..... 570 
Florence M. Dudley..... 470 
Fannie G. Flanders...... 620 
Lada C. Harding ..0.5 . 620 
Melissa M. Lloyd......-- 620 
PVELVIle) + LOCKE <2 Gh. 620 
Blanche C. Trefethen.... 520 
Taylor { Brimary | Blla R. Avery...+. 0+... 900 Ae 
Mary eA.) Boland o: 226 35 400 
Bridget ‘TI’. Boyle........ 620 
Anna EK. Callahan....... 620 
Dilta ta M Gan by te evs. 620 
Josephine Day.... ..... 400 
Margaret E. Fuller...... 470 
Kate A. Hegarty........ 570 
CeGiin ns dseany eeu. 3c 470 
Mabel F. Reycroft....-..- 570 
Thorndike.) .4. 0. --selhuel Es Fletcher....0. «. 2,000 479 
Harriet A. Townsend... 700 
Laura A. Westcott.:.... 650 
Grace W. Fletcher...... 620 
Lena 8. Frederikson. 470 
Emma A. Hopkins...... 620 
Elizabeth G. Hutchison.. 620 
Mary E. Ingraham...... 570 
Grace L. Morton........ 570 
Mary E. Nason.......... 620 
S. Louise Regal...... ae 620 
Abby 8. Taylor......... 620 
Lydia A. Whitcher...... 620 
Washington........--+- | John W. Freese......... 2,000 407 
Leila H. Sprague.......-. 700 
Mary E. Stiles........ : 700 
Alice: Ri, Waves tions. 650 
Hldorand.Glark sis 5) 620 
Mattie S. Cutting ..... 400 
Mary, Dist lsrepec rn sn 5s 620 
Ellen A. Kidder........ 620 
Winifred L. Kinsley.... 620 
Emma Penney....-.---.-- 620 
Margaret J. Penney..... 620 
Hattie Shepherd........ 620 
Marianne M. Webb.. ... 620 
Webster....,...-++eeees John D. Billings........ 2,000 726 
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Names of Schools. 


Teachers. 


a PRE a PO 


Boardman.. 


0 pal ee (e.6) @ be 


PaMIDSLOI ls: o> 


Beet ek ce: 


Gannett...... 


BAROTC sian 6 9 


William D. 'Tillson. 
Alice C. Phinney.......-. 
Martha N. Hanson...... 
Ada A. Billings.....-... 
Mabel T. Ashley..-..... 
Hig Se Butiricks 6. '.. 
Charlotte M. Chase...... 
Amy N. Cottle.......... 
SGsans Low Ne ee 
Josephine Hills........ 

Katherine E. Lahey..... 
M. Josephine Lamprey.. 
Anna 8. Lamson........ 
NLT ie Vie el G ae 2 oe os 
Harriette E. Shepard.... 
Ardcelie-M.Oziet sa sac... 
Hllens Fa Watson se. py 

Florence H. Barrett..... 
Christine R. Denyven... 
Isabella M. Duguid...... 
Myra Hatin) ae ae. 
Elizabeth J. Karcher... . 
GTARG SLOTS ooo a, 
C. Florence Smith....... 
Sarah E. Stewart ...:... 
Isadore I.\|Foster........ 
Kiva rings osacs 4c oe 
Georgia E. Martin ...... 
Jane Macmaster......... 
Matilda Macmaster...... 
Marion B. Magwire....... 
Susan E. Wyeth. 
Mary E. Colby.......... 
Mary A. DOrans.ss3 >a. > 
Agnes M. Sheridan...... 
Florence A. Rogers..... 
S. Emma Davis.......... 
Helen E. Hazard... . 

Carrie H. Smithy, ....2%.. 
Bary vACi Ray oo ts : 

Annie M. Billings...... 

Anna M. Jones......... 


Mary McFarlane........ 
Augusta G. Mirick...... 
Frances E. Pendexter... 
Maude A. Deehan.. .... 
Charlotte A. Callahan... 
Minnie A. Doran........ 
Mary A. Hurley 
Katherine L. McElroy... 
Julia G. McHugh....... 
Mary E. Mulloney...... 


oeoe eevee 


| Salaries. 


No. of Pupils 
Dee. 1, 1897. 


620 


90 
164 


143 


188 


208 


478 
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Names of Schools. Teachers. | Salaries. at ae hte 

GROTGS Soca at Sines eee Maude L. Parker........ $470 
Anastasia Peters....-... 620 
Jane EK. Whoriskey...... 620 

Lassell.. Frances E. Whoriskey... 640 176 
Rose VY. Collier........-. 620 
Elizabeth B. Gahm..... 620 
Mary E. Whoriskey...-. 520 

AS WELL. = nr. peretans eerie Pe Eusebia A. Minard..... 640 102 
Malvina M. Joslin. .. 620 
Agnes J. McElroy...... 620 

OUIS is ocr ee eee ae Ellen N. Leighton...... | 685 315 
Mrances Allens 3. sock. 620 
Josephine M. Doherty... 620 
Luella M. Marsh... ..7... 620 
Enid ic) OSS ic sate. 6 620 
Margaret Sullivan...... 620 
lillen CelWalehwcee coe, (620 
Kate F. Wellington...... 620 

PAT KOI 2 oo eee eee tae Mary As Knowles. s). 650 244 
Charlotte E. Clapp...... 620 
Margaret E. Fitzgerald.. 570 
Harriet R. Harrington.. 520 
Agnes Marchant...  - 570 

QUINCY 24, 54: 0e aha est Charlotte E. Jewell.... 630 109 
Lucy. Cox yeth 4. 5 .+s 620 

TOCG arcs, ir be eere Margaret ‘Il’. Burke...... 640 183 
Margaret M. Brosnahan. 400 
Jennie R. Marsh.... 570 
Julia A. Robinson....... 620 

Riverside: .i0 aes ee Elizabeth A. Tower..... 640 126 
Amanda M. Alger....... 620 
Mary. A. Burke: 2235 <- 620 

DAareent co. shia ecu nae Mary A. Brown... <i. :: 640 238 
Christina D. Barbey..... 620 
Lucy M. Fletcher....... 570 
Elmira-Fi Hall......... 620 
Ella M. Leaver........ 620 

Stearns..... 4.95; Fannie E. Higgins...... 640 210 
Maria os Bacon. "7625 620 
Ellen A. Cheney....+... 620 
Kya. A. (Uaviorrs acu, aoe 620 
Hattie A. Thayer....... 400 

Tarbell s+ Emma J. Young...:...... 640 213 
Florence.J. Alley-...... 620 
Sadie E. Meacham...... 620 
Helen Montague.......- 400 
Carrie} Ps! Ploraes. 05 j<5%s 620 

Willard joebar oi ern, Amelia Wright.......... 710 470 
Sally N. Chamberlain... 620 
M. Elizabeth Evans.... 620 
Ella F..Galliver.,.... .-.. 620 
Julia S. Gushee..... lege 620 
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Tabular View — Concluded. 


No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools. Teachers. | Salaries. Dec. 1, 1897. 
| 
PV RISASTI ee oo pet ne Mary E. G. Harrington. $620 
LOUISE WS Darris 45-0. 620 
Katherine M. Lowell.... 620 
Belle M. Menard........ 570 
Eliza iD. Watson) 4s... . 620 
Grace R. Woodward..... 620 
Laura Wright.. ae 620 
Wyman................ Fannie E. M. Denis: 650 296 
Addie M. Bettinson..... 620 
Mary H. Brooks........ 400 
M. Carrie Dickman...... 620 
Georgianna P. Dutcher.. 620 
Genevieve S. Flint...... 620 
Mary M..Gilman oo <5 620 
‘ = 
Wellington | oe imary,., | Herbert H. Bates....... 2,500 { 2a 
Sarah J. Gunnison...... 800 
Margaret Kidd. 800 
Marval Vim LOM 2 «cs = 800 
Carrie H. Stevens....... 700 
Emma M. Taylor....... 620 
Training Class........+- 4,500 
Gaeeney ad ee WT -EAathe-n, as pee oe 520 57 
Caroline F. Carrick... 440 
Corletts....05 25 Sarah) Wells .h wre 570 44 
| Annie M. Dodd..... 400 
Dunkier.. ..- Clara ‘A. Halls wee 2 oo 620 40 
Caroline A. Wolcott..... 440 
GannetG itis; Gertrude M. Gove....... 620 52 
Carrie E. Shepherd...... 400 
OPE Che ase eh Selma E. Berthold...... 620 55 
: Jennie S. Clough.. 400 
Kinder- 4 Lawell)c =o Melinda. Gates .......... 620 43 
gartens Margaret L. Voorhees.. 400 
Moore Street.-. | Harriette E. Ryan ...... 620 54 
Leonice §. Morse....... 400 
| Riverside..... | Helen I. Hutchison..... 620 59 
Edith L. Lesley. s;.....+. 400 
Nidepers. soc). Mabel F. Adams........ 570 57 
Margaret I[. Stebbins. . 440 
TAVION = 5h. 4 Mary F. Leland. *f 620 60 
Caroline A. Leighton.... 440 
Willard Ellen A. Watson...... 570 62 
Alice V. McIntire...... 400 
PRROUMGRM sin ota ot ime John D. Billings.....,.. 350 


* Manual Training. 
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TEACHER OF BOTANY — Sarah E. Brassill . ..... . $700 
TEACHER OF GYMNASTICS — Catherine F. Pedrick . .. . 600 
TEACHERS OF SEWING—Agnes Gordon... ...5. . « 600 
PULLOUT EGWN Evra it 2 ea) a ial ' 600 

PNR CY ee eR PAW CD coc! phenyl iss y. eee? Ne 360 

DIRECTOR OF Music— Frederick E. Chapman. .... . 2,000 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING — Peter Roos. .°. ...... 1,800 
ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison . .... . 800 
SPECIAL PRIMARY TEACHER — Mary A. Lewis .... . 1,100 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell . . ....... . 3,000 
AGENT atric DU ATCse ys st FL ee ww wh 2,000 
LR UC Ar eee EOS tel coe le bgeelee es ees, 700 
Ue ERIC are GD CP cc ull. re, er Cou pa 500 
Petrie Ott ete ae till ets es) be tare | So eh Ses Oe 500 
TRUANTOORMIGNRS —= UCiIAN Ss. CaD0L wis. 2 sos) wows 800 
OUTRO OLiNiChaGl eae: © eaters bo bal ey. sane 900 

Pepodi ce an Sen SOs | tei te ts ee a doen es 900 

VCMT Eo L-OCCeLe ye ae) sa) catenins 900 


The Post Office addresses of the several schools are as follows: 


CAMBRIDGE — English High, *Corlett, tPeabody, tWashington, {Agassiz, 
Cushing, Dunster, §Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, Riverside, { Russell. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT-— Latin, tAllston, fHarvard, {Morse, tWebster, tWell- 
ington, Boardman, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Parker, Sargent, Stearns, 
Tarbell, Willard. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE — tPutnam, +Thorndike, Gore, Lassell, Otis, tTaylor. 

NORTH CAMBRIDGE — tShepard, Reed, tSleeper, Wyman. 


Summary. 

Number, of pupil#in LatinsSchool =. 0s isd gota, cee es 373 
Number of pupils in English High School. . ..... . 730 
Number, of pupils'in Grammar school e500. bs se ase 6,081 
Number of papilsiiniPrimaryiscenoole ns tic ser eeres wiki one 5,543 
Number of. pupils in Kindergartens i. pai te oslo eee 583 

dhe) 1 ce eS ay Tue OO ROL Tie At ess 13,310 
Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Dec. 1, 1896 12,888 
Increase of pupils, T80s.0 Soi 4 eee tice ton se tes ee ee 422 
Increase. of pupils SiBOG as i ess ont eno ee ets ek 714 
Increase:‘of pupils T8000) sieges “sot Pa be ey nee ee 250 

* Kindergarten. t Grammar and primary grades. 


+ Grammar grades. § Manual Training. 
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Increase of pupils, 189+ 278 
Increase of pupils, 1893 135 
Increase of pupils, 1892 210 
Increase of pupils, 1891 222 
Average annual increase of Bante th om 1880 iS 1890 hateateen d31 
Cost of Instruction. 
Latin School . - $17,335 00 For each pupil . $46 47 
English High School . 25,194 09 oe arian ys 34 51 | 
Training School 11,897 00 OP ne S 13 43 
Grammar Schools . 100,333 10 ag mS 18 13 
Primary Schools 72,050 45 Ee be a 13 84 
Kindergartens 9,870 28 Brae Ri cs 16 93 
Teachers of Sewing 1,572 00 
Director of Music . 2,000 00 
Directors of Drawing . 2,530 00 
Teacher of Botany. 595 00 
Teacher of Gymnastics 600 00 
Substitute ‘Teachers 760 00 
Superintendent . 3,000 00 
Agent 2,000 00 
Clerks . : 680 00 
Special Teacher in Pri- 
mary Schools . 1,030 00 
Truant Officers . 3,430 00 
Porter . ; 500 00 
Rebate of Tuition ; 21 00 
$255,397 92 For each pupil. $19 19 
Cost of instruction in Evening High School $1,274 50 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools 2,086 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools *1,060 00 
$4,420 50 


*The director of drawing is principal of these schools. 


eluded in this amount. 


No part of his salary is in 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 381; in the average number belonging, 360 ; in the 
average daily attendance, 329. In the per cent of attendance 
there has been a decrease of .1 per cent. ‘The number belonging 
to the schools in December, 1896, was 12,888; in December, 
1897, 13,310; an increase of 422. ‘The entire cost of the day 
schools, excluding the expenditures for new schoolhouses and new 
furniture, exceeds that of last year by $11,229.07, and the cost 
per pupil by 13 cents. In the entire cost of instruction the 
increase is $10,293.91, an increase in the cost per pupil of 23 
cents. | 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, there 
are two hundred and sixty-two towns and cities in the State which 
make a larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. In a list 
of the thirty-two cities, arranged numerically according to the per- 
centage of their taxable property appropriated to the support of 
public schools for the year 1896-97, Cambridge is the twenty-third ; 
and compared with the fifty-four towns and cities of our county, 
Cambridge is the forty-fourth. Ina list of the towns and cities of 
the State, arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated 
for each child between five and fifteen years of age, Cambridge is 
the /i/ty-seventh. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the sixty-first annual report of the secretary of the Board of 
Education. 
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Text-Books and Supplies. 


At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on 


supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 


committee for the year. ‘The report is as follows : — 


In accordance with Section 29 of the Rules of the School Board, 
the Committee on Supplies submit their report for the school year 


ending July 1, 1897, it being their thirteenth annual report. 


Stock on hand July 1, 1896 
Purchases and expenditures from the appr Rainier 
Purchases and expenditures by exchanges 


Delivered to schools, officers, etc. 
Sold and exchanged from stock . 
Stock on hand July 1, 1897 


The purchases and expenditures have been :— 


For text-books . 
Desk and reference Soaks 
Copy and drawing books 
Apparatus and furnishings . 
Printing, $237.14; expressage and ieee $250; 
Repairing books, 8989, 04 ; Sa eae $168.50 ; 
Miscellaneous supplies, ete. bios 


Less the value of exchanges . 


$3,339 70 
14,786 64 
311 90 


$14,557 46 


195 46 
3,685 32 


$7,044 47 
192 37 
739 51 

1,241 12 
487 14 
457 54. 

4,936 39 


The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows :— 


Stock on hand July 1, 1896 
Bills paid by the City Treasurer 


Less stock on hand July 1, 1897 
Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and amiaok 


We have, net cost of all schools and officers . 


$3,339 70 
14,786 64 
$3,685 32 

341 99 


$18,438 24 


$18,438 24 


$15,098 54 
311 90 


$14,786 64 


$18,126 34 


$4,027 31 


$14,099 03 


or an average cost per pupil of $1.094. The average cost per pupil per 


annum for thirteen years has been $1.223 
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The annual cost per pupil for text-books and supplies since the 
introduction of the free text-book law is as follows : — 


et gM teagssur| a retege Cost | yar) | “Average Con 
1885 $1.88 1889 $0.96 1893 $1.109 
1886 1.17 1890 1.334 1894 1.243 
1887 1.051 1891 1.248 1895 1.152 
1888 1.068 1892 1.149 1896 1.436 


The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies is 
as follows : — 


nee Average per Pupil. 
Expense. 
1897. | 1896. | 1895. 1894. 1893. 

High Schools....... | $3,567 48 | $3.398 | $3.403 | $2.925 | $3.794 | $3.969 
Grammar Schools....| 4,823 41 | 1.053; 1.527} 1.418] 1.301 1.106 
Mixed Schools.....-. | 2,789 30 | 1.105) 1.9957) 1.083.) 1.964 1.005 
Primary Schools....- 1,797 68 420 444 , 020 . 369 . 226 
Kindergartens ....... 317 53 . 634 580 588 497 
Special Teachers..... 72-08 31h eaten en thee als eRe heeraien any Aen 
Miscellaneous ex- 


penses (not charge- 
able to any grade).. S78: ST Wigs steal ee 


eT ee Re ee ee eee Ue ee or ee 


$14.090 078 sr ee eee 


S'S SAS FT OO te Ae ee Ie Oe oe 


Less sale of 2envelopes 04 


$1.436 | $1.152 | $1,243 


Evening Schools..... QO QT Tal eas etek ete oe eee etre Leet Ok a Oe eee 
sana) stats) gt $1. 109 


$14,099 03 $1. 094 


The expenditures for the school year 1896-97 are very much 
less than for the preceding year. The decrease is $3,631.41, an 
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average of $0.342 per pupil. ‘The average cost per pupil is the 
lowest since 1889, and, with the exception of 1887, 1888, and 
1889, the lowest since the introduction of free text-books in 1884. 
The details are as follows: — 


Expenditures. Decrease. Increase. 

Text-books......- reise pir aah MeL Tae OL $2,621 90 

Desk and Reference Books ........ 192 37 144 90 

Copy and Drawing Books..........| 739 51 B68 O58 PA crise ae 
Apparatus and Furnishings .. .... | ps WO bE oe eee rae $204 67 
‘ee eed Pel aN patie es ee De Sea se 237 14 70 06 Fete: 
Expressage and Labor .....-.-.... | 250 00 OE <40: wba ertse lea 
Repairing Books.............:..-- | ORO: 4 Serta cose ee 58 34 
Diplomas........-++++-+ +--+ ++. 05 | LOSSB0S cities.) 14 98 
Tuning Pianos............ digiihes | Sa Obey une mee 12 75 
Miscellaneous Supplies............ 4,911 14 EHD COE et 


The decrease in the cost of text-books is principally due to the 
recent introduction of Frye’s complete geography, so that almost 
nothing had to be spent for repairing or replacing this expensive 
book. No new school had to be furnished with desk and reference 
books, so that this item is unusually small. ‘The substitution of 
paper for drawing books caused a large part of the reduction in 
copy and drawing books, the cost of these having been $471.04 
the previous year. Part of the decrease in expressage and labor 
is due to the fact that the assistance in the packing room has been 
charged heretofore to this account, and many small packages are’ 
now delivered by the porter instead of by express. 

The introduction of the electric current into the laboratories of 
the English high school at the expense of $126.00, additional phys- 
ical apparatus for both high schools, and two pianos for the kinder- 
gartens explain the greater expenditure for apparatus. Two 
hundred fifty more books were rebound; a larger number ot 
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pupils were entitled to diplomas at graduation; and there were 
more pianos to be tuned ; each increasing the expenditure under 
its respective head. 

The decrease of $419.84 in the cost of miscellaneous supplies 
deserves more attention, since, on account of the substitution of 
paper, pens, and pencils for slates and for drawing books, a steady 
annual increase was to be expected. ‘This shows that the teachers 
are careful in the schools, and also that the agent is watchful in 
the distribution of supplies, and especially that he is economical 
and prudent in the purchases. ‘lhe committee wish again to 
express their appreciation of his unremitting care and great devo- 
tion to the interest of the city and the schools. 

In order still further to assist the agent in his increasing duties, 
the committee on supplies, with the approval of the Board, have 
appointed an additional clerk at a salary of $500 a year from 
November 1, 1897. 

In compliance with chapter 181 of the acts of 1895 the commit- 
tee on supplies have provided flags for all the school buildings, and 
flagstaffs for all except the Corlett and English high schoolhouses at 
an expense of $522.50. 


School Accommodations. 


The following is the report of the committee on schoolhouses :— 
During the past year the sanitaries at the Boardman and Corlett 
schoolhouses have been placed inside the buildings. The sanitary 
condition of the school buildings has been much improved in the 
last six years; the ventilation, however, in several instances is bad, 
especially at the Sargent and Washington schoolhouses. These build- 
ings should be given up. In the summer vacation the means of heat- 
ing the Dana school were improved and a fire-escape was provided. 

The committee renew the recommendations of their last report 
regarding the Felton and Gannett schoolhouses, but do not urge 
them at this time; since the Felton, when remodelled, would 
accommodate no more pupils, and the addition of two rooms at the 
Gannett school can be deferred, provided the new schoolhouses are 
built, as requested. ‘The Otis schoolhouse should be remodelled. 
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It is now an eight-room brick building with winding staircases. 
‘The interior can be altered satisfactorily, and the outside is very 
good. An iron fire-escape is needed immediately. During the 
summer vacation the two unfinished rooms in the ‘Taylor school- 
house were finished and furnished. These rooms are now occupied. 

On December 1, 1897, thirteen thousand three hundred ten 
children belonged to the public schools — four hundred twenty-two 
more than twelve months ago. ‘The Russell school has relieved 
the pressure in Old Cambridge, but that at North Cambridge and 
in Cambridgeport east of Norfolk street has increased. In re- 
sponse to a request from the school board a special committee of 
the city council was appointed to confer with this committee. For 
the information of the joint committee the superintendent of schools 
prepared a statement of the conditions existing in these localities. 
The recommendations of the committee on schoolhouses, which met 
the approval of the joint committee, were the speedy completion of 
the Peabody schoolhouse, the erection of a twelve-room building 
with a hall on land now owned by the city on Norris street, the 
erection of a similar schoolhouse in the vicinity of Windsor street 
for the Allston school, and the use of the Allston building instead 
of the Sargent for a primary school. On the completion of the new 
Latin schoolhouse next year, the building on Fayette street will be 
available for a grammar school ; and an eight-room schoolhouse can 
be built on the Dana school lot on Centre street for primary pupils. 

The Russell school was opened in September, and nine of the 
ten rooms are now occupied. All the schoolrooms are sunny and 
pleasant, the ventilation and heating are good, and the arrangement 
of the building is excellent. In this connection the committee 
would call attention again to the importance of having a paved 
sidewalk in front of every school building; such a sidewalk is in- 
dispensable to the comfort and health of pupils and teachers and to 
the neatness of the halls and schoolrooms. ‘The cost of this should 
always be included in the estimate for a new schoolhouse, since it is 
difficult to get an appropriation for the purpose after the building 
is completed. Last year a brick sidewalk was laid in front of the 
Sleeper schoolhouse in North Cambridge. Work should be done 
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each year at the other schoolhouses where there is no paving, until 
all are cared for. 

On March 5, a fire occurred in the Sleeper schoolhouse during 
the afternoon session. ‘I'he calmness of the teachers prevented a 
panic, and the pupils were sent from the building in safety. The 
school board at its next meeting adopted the following words of 
commendation : — 

«The school committee of Cambridge desire to place on record 
their congratulations and thanks to the principal of the Sleeper 
school and her associate teachers, for the skilful and successful 
manner in which the pupils were dismissed at the time of the fire 
in that building on the 5th inst.” 

The yards at many of the schools look much better for the work 
done by the park department, but much still remains to be done. 

The committee recommend that some provision be made so that 
the appropriation for care and repair of schoolhouses need not be 
diverted to pay for damages caused by fire. Annually for several 
years much has been spent in this way unavoidably, and conse- 
quently improvements and repairs which had been planned have 
had to be deferred. ‘The method suggested by the superintendent 
of public buildings in his last annual report seems a good one, and 
the committee urge the adoption of this or any other plan which 
will tend to the same result. | 

The use of schoolrooms for polling places is very undesirable, be- 
cause the pupils are left uncared for and lose instruction for at least 
one day. If this cannot be avoided, it should be limited as much 
as possible ; so that only the room actually occupied for voting shall 
be closed, and that for no longer than from Monday noon through 
Tuesday. 

Two janitors have died, two have resigned, and five have been 
appointed during the year. William H. White was the oldest jan- 
itor in the city in term of service and probably also in years; his 
work was satisfactory to the principals of the two schools of which 
he had the care, and was continued until a few days before his 
death, which resulted from a fall while working at the Allston 
school. The employment of Edward B. Dale to oversee the heat- 
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ing of the schoolhouses has produced the result predicted by the 
committee. ‘he buildings are more uniformly and more econom- 
ically heated, and better cared for in other respects, than formerly. 
Mr. Dale’s request for increased pay on account of his increased 
duties has already received the approval of this committee and the 
school board. 

In conclusion, the committee wish to express their appreciation 
of the efforts of Mr. Gray, superintendent of public buildings, to 
furnish larger and better school accommodations. 

The following extract from the inaugural address of the mayor 
shows the action of the city council since the above report was 
made : — | 

«< A committee of the school board met a special committee of the 
city council in December, and after a careful consideration of 
buildings needed to accommodate the large increase of pupils to 
which I called attention a year ago, an order was introduced into 
the city council recommending the appropriation of $150,000, — 
for an addition to the Peabody school as originally planned ; the 
erection of a twelve-room building with hall, on land bought for 
this purpose on Norris street; and the erection of a similar building 
near Windsor street in Ward 'l'wo.” 

The city council adopted the report of the committee, unani- 
mously passed the appropriation, and authorized the treasurer to 
provide for the same by a loan. 
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PLAN OF THE SCHOOL REPORT 


For many years the subject matter and arrangement of the 
statistical part of the school reports have remained essentially 
unchanged ; and for the past few years each report has contained 
certain definite information relating to the organization and con- 
duct of the schools such as is frequently sought by parents or 
persons interested in school affairs. ‘The same general plan has 
been followed in preparing this report. 


Latin School. March 1, 1886, the Classical and English de- 
partments of the Cambridge high school were made two separate 
schools, called respectively “The Cambridge Latin School” and 
«The Cambridge English High School.” 

The following table shows the growth of the Latin School and 
the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with the year 
1887, the first full year of its organization :— 


December 1. | "Puplis. | Teachers: | Instruction. | aie | Gracsnten 
REST Ee. 238 9 $11,615 00 | $48 80 12 
TRE Oe soy: 931 10 12,211 00 | 52 86 29 
lego cham 219 10 12,555 00 | 57 78 27 
1800 gee eae 297 10 12,607 41 | 55 64 7 
ery Welatta eek 220 10 12,967 50 | 56 38 36 
1agane une sake 262 10 12,751 07 | 48 66 29 
RE yee Teeeary in 13,425 66 | 43.17 23 
1804... athe RRS 12 14,359 66 | 39 02 27 
eed es 388 14 15,059 58 | 38 81 25 
1868 Mian 371 15 16,525 00 | 44 54 34 


NRQTs us ne tee 373 16 17,335 00 46 47 35 
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The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above 
sum by the amount received from the Hopkins fund, which can be 
used only for classical instruction. Were this amount deducted, 
the annual cost per pupil would be from two to three dollars less 
than given above, according to the number of pupils in the school. 

The course of study is arranged for five years, and is almost 
wholly decided by the requirements for admission. to Harvard 
College. Although the course is arranged for five years, sixteen 
per cent of all the graduates have completed the work in four 
years. ‘The following is the rule in regard to the admission of 
pupils to the Latin school, and also to the English high school: 
« Pupils who have received the diploma of their respective gram- 
mar schools certifymg that they have completed the prescribed 
course of study, may be admitted to either high school without an 
examination. For other persons who desire admission, an exami- 
nation shall be held at the beginning of the autumn term under 
the direction of the committee on high schools, but pupils may be 
admitted to advanced standing at any time. No pupil from any 
class in a grammar school shall be examined who does not present 
a certificate that he has pursued his studies during vacation.” 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, payable 
in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other half at the 
middle of the school year. ‘The sessions of the school begin at 
8.30 a.M., and close at 1.30 P.M. 

A new building is being erected for this school, and it is expected 
that it will be ready for use by the middle or last of next October. 


English High School. The English high school was organized 
March 1, 1886. 

The following table shows the growth of the English high school 
and the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with the 
year 1887, the first full year of its organization : — 
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December 1. | Nyasa | at eateried einsiraeton. | epraleaee etaduatens 
Pep eget 2 Oe 320 12 $13,950 00 | $43 59 49 
AGES ne eee 363 12 14,045 00 | 38 69 42 
eaone see ae 456 14 16,157 96 | 35 51 52 
TSOOES I Ol deeB 18 15 17,962 50 | 34 68 37 
801 eee 575 16 18,767 50 | 32 64 48 
Teste eee 613 19 20,488 50 | 33 42 77 
Sot ee 656 19 22,095 00 | 33 68 95 
1804 We ae ghiete 709 21 23,051 00 | 32 51 91 
HERO wave Wee 674 21 24,369 40 | 36 16 89 
BGG Ue eey: 679 21 24,612 00 | 36 25 72 
TRO TA aes 730 23 95,194 09 | 34 51 90 


The course of study is arranged for four years. In 1888, manual 
training was included in the course, the instruction being given at 
the Cambridge manual training school. Provision is also made for 
a commercial course of two years. Pupils who have finished this 
course, and who desire to continue their studies two years longer, 
may do so and receive a diploma. 

The requirements for admission to this school are the same as 
for admission to the Latin school. | 

For non-resident pupils who do not take the manual training 
course, the tuition is fifty dollars a year. For those who take that 
course, it is one hundred fifty dollars. In both cases the tuition is 
payable in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other half at 
the middle of the school year. 

The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. ™M., and for pupils 
not taking the manual training course end at 1.30 p. mM. For 
pupils taking that course the sessions end at 2.30 P. M. 


Manual Training School. The “Cambridge Manual ‘Training 


School for Boys” was founded by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. It 
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is managed by a board of trustees. ‘The land, the buildings, and 
the equipment were the gift of Mr. Rindge, and the current ex- 
penses of the school are paid by him. Although the manual train- 
ing school is supported by private munificence, and the mechanical 
work is carried on under the direction of a superintendent respon- 
sible only to the founder, it 1s, nevertheless, in its essential features, 
a part of the public school system. All who take the regular course 
are enrolled as pupils of the English high school, and their academic 
work is carried on under the direction of the principal of that school. 
The school was opened in October, 1888. ‘The first class numbered 
sixty-two. At the beginning, the course of study was arranged 
for three years. In 1893, it was changed to a four years’ course. 
Seven classes have graduated; the number of graduates being one 
hundred sixty-one. The number of pupils in the school at the 
present time is one hundred seventy-eight. 


Manual Training in the Grammar Schools. ‘The Rindge manual 
training school provides for the pupils of the high schools; but in 
the opinion of the superintendent, instruction in manual training 
should also be given to the pupils of the grammar schools. ‘The 
lack of room in the grammar school buildings has been an obstacle 
to the introduction of this important branch of instruction. A be- 
ginning has now been made in the Holmes schoolhouse. A few of 
the pupils of the eighth and ninth grades here receive instruction, not 
in school hours, but on Saturdays. Forty boys are taught sloyd, and 
ninety-six girls are learning to cook. These forty boys were selected 
from three hundred forty-six boys who desired the instruction, and 
there were more than four times ninety-six girls who wished to join 
the class in cooking. : 

The expense for the instruction in sloyd is paid by the city, and 
that for cooking by the Cantabrigia Club. Mr. John D. Billings is 
the teacher of sloyd, and Miss Emma L. Theall of cooking. 

When the proposed new schoolhouses are completed, the lack of 
room will no longer be an obstacle to the introduction of manual: 
training into the grammar schools. 
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Wellington (Training) School. This school was opened in 
September, 1884, and differs from the other schools in this respect, 
—all the grades, except the eighth and ninth, are taught by young 
teachers. ‘heir work, however, is done under the immediate super- 
vision of a master and three assistants, who are held responsible for 
the instruction and management of the school. For several years the 
seventh grade has been taught by a graduate of the training class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give the 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have made 
special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience 
under conditions favorable to their own success, and without preju- 
dice to the interest of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, who 
have also graduated from one of our State normal schools or from 
the Boston normal school, are preferred candidates for the position 
of teacher in this school. Other persons of equal attainments may 
be elected. 

The required term of service is one year; but teachers may be 
excused or dismissed at any time by the committee on the training 
school. 

That the direct influence of the school may be continued for a 
longer period than one year, it is the duty of the master or one of the 
supervising teachers to visit the schools of the graduates, if teaching 
in Cambridge, three times during the first year of service. 

‘The money compensation for the service is two hundred dollars. 
Teachers employed after the required term of service are paid at the 
rate of three hundred dollars per annum. 

The school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary 
schools, the number of pupils being from eight to nine hundred. 

The cost of the school depends on the number of pupils. ‘The 
limitation is, that the cost per pupil shall not exceed the average 
cost of pupils in the other schools of the same grades. 

By the rules of the school board, the committee on the training 
school is authorized to employ six teachers, at a salary not exceeding 
four hundred dollars per annum, to act as substitutes in the gram- 
mar and primary schools, and when their services are not so required, 
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to work in the schools to which they shall be assigned by the super- 
intendent; the amount received by each teacher as a substitute to be 
deducted from her salary. ‘These teachers are usually assigned to 
the training school, that there may be at that school a sufficient 
number of teachers to make it practicable for the members of the 
training class to visit other schools of special excellence. The fol- 
lowing is the report of the committee : — 

Your committee is glad to report another year of successful 
work at the Wellington training school; a year of added numbers 
and of increasing efficiency. 

Since December 1, 1896, thirty-nine young teachers have been 
connected with the school. Of these, twenty-five entered during 
the year and fourteen were graduated, of whom twelve have 
received appointments in our Cambridge schools. 

On the first of September, Miss Susan G. Lombard, after six 
years of conscientious and efficient service to the school, resigned 
her position of supervising assistant to become a teacher in the 
model school connected with the State normal school at North 
Adams. The two remaining supervisors divided Miss Lombard’s 
work between them until her successor could be appointed. Atter 
careful consideration your committee selected for this position Miss 
Margaret Kidd, for twelve years principal of the Reed school in 
North Cambridge, and on November 18, this transfer was approved 
by the school board. 

On October 29, nine hundred one pupils were in attendance, 
the largest number ever belonging to this school. For this large 
number the accommodations have been entirely inadequate. All 
the rooms have been overcrowded, and about eighty children have 
been taught in the hall. 

Only one change has taken place in the membership of this com- 
mittee; that made by the resignation of Mr. Charles Ff. Wyman, 
and the appointment in his place of Mrs. J. H. S. Lansing. 

Thanks are due to the special teacher of botany and the super- 
intendent of parks for improving the school yard. Beds of shrubs 
and of wild flowers have been planted and these will be sources of 
interest and pleasure both to teachers and pupils. 
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That the training school is a helpful influence to young teachers, 
and that it directly and indirectly contributes to the strength of 
our Cambridge schools, has been acknowledged for some years. 
It is, however, a satisfaction to have recognition of success from 
outside sources. ‘This has come recently from the unqualified 
approval of the school, after thorough investigation of its methods, 
by a committee from another city where it had been proposed to 
establish a similar school. One member of that committee, who 
was opposed to such schools when he came, went away convinced 
of their importance and desirability. 

There are forty-six graduates of the Wellington school teaching 
in Cambridge whose salaries have not yet reached the maximum. 
Were these places filled by teachers with the maximum salary, as 
would probably be the case with teachers obtained from other 
sources, the expenditure for schools this year would be increased 
six thousand dollars. In view of these facts, would not the city 
be justified in spending more money on its training school? Would 
it not be a wise policy to pay higher salaries to the teachers of 
this school, in order to procure and retain the best available mate- 
rial for its teaching force ? 


Grammar Schools. The number of pupils in these schools on the 
first of December was six thousand eighty-one ; and the number of 
teachers, including masters and special teachers, was one hundred 
fifty-seven. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been 
eighteen dollars thirteen cents. This does not include the cost of 
supervision or of special instruction. 

The course of study is for six years, but the schools are so classi- 
fied as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in 
four years or in five years. ‘lhe average age of the pupils who 
entered last September was nine yearseleven months. ‘lhe number 
of graduates was five hundred twenty-one, their average age being 
fourteen years eleven months. Of these, six per cent completed the 
course of study in four years, thirty per cent in five years, fifty-one 
per cent in six years, and thirteen per cent in seven or more years. 
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Pupils are admitted by classes from the primary schools at the 
beginning of the autumn term ; but individual pupils are admitted 
at other times, if it 1s deemed advisable by the sub-committee or 
the superintendent. | 

Promotions to the high schools, and from grade to grade in the 
grammar schools, are made by the teachers under the direction of 
the masters and the superintendent. No regular pre-announced 
examinations are held in these schools, but the results of such 
written exercises and written reviews as the teachers hold from 
time to time are used as a part of the basis of promotion. 

The thoroughness with which the work is done in any school is 
shown in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in the high 
schools. ‘The pupils are admitted to the high schools on trial; and 
by a rule of the high school committee, any pupil who fails to main- 
tain a suitable rank is reported to that committee, and no pupil thus 
reported can continue in either high school except by a special vote. 
Pupils not permitted to remain in the high schools have the privilege 
of going back to their respective grammar schools, and of returning 
to either high school at the beginning of the next school year. 

In the grammar schools, special teachers are appointed to help 
such pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and 
to aid those who without personal instruction would require more 
than six years. This action of the committee removes the most 
serious objection to the graded system of schools. 


Primary Schools. The primary schools are under the general 
supervision of a teacher known as a “Special ‘leacher of Primary 
Schools,” whose work is done under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The number of pupils in these schools on the first of December 
was five thousand five hundred forty-three, and the number of 
teachers was one hundred twenty-seven, being an average of forty- 
three pupils toa teacher. ‘The cost of instruction for each pupil for 
the year has been thirteen dollars eighty-four cents. This does not 
include the cost of supervision or of special instruction. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years old 
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are admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the school year 
and during the first week in March. Forty-three per cent of the 
pupils at the present time are in the first grade, thirty per cent in 
the second, and twenty-seven per cent in the third. 

One thousand twd hundred ninety-two, pupils graduated last 
June, at an average age of nine years nine months. Of these, five 
per cent completed the course of study in less than three years, 
sixty-three per cent in three years, and thirty-two per cent in more 
than three years. 


Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools, and from grade to 
grade in the primary schools, on the judgment of the teachers, 
under the direction of the special teacher of primary schools and 
the superintendent. Promotions by classes are made annually at 
the beginning of the autumn term; but individual promotions are 
made at other times, if it 1s deemed expedient by the sub-com- 
mittee or the superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those 
who show by their work that they are unprepared are returned to 
the primary schools. 


Kindergartens. ‘There are now eleven kindergartens. All the 
kindergartens are in school buildings except one, and that is ina 
house owned by Mrs. Shaw, who generously gives the city the use 
of two rooms furnished and heated. ‘The number of pupils is five 
hundred eighty-three, and the number of teachers twenty-two. 

The cost of instruction the past year has been nine thousand 
eight hundred seventy dollars twenty-eight cents, and the cost per 
pupil sixteen dollars ninety-three cents. ‘The following is the re- 
port of the committee :— 

The year just closing has been one of gain for our kindergartens 
both in number and quality. ‘Two new kindergartens have been 
opened, one in the Corlett schoolhouse, the other in the Willard. 

Miss Fisher, the director of the Boston kindergartens and an 
acknowledged authority on kindergarten work, has for the second 
time visited our kindergartens and reported upon them in writing 
to this committee. As before, her observations and suggestions 
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have been of great value to your committee. Our kindergartners 
attend Miss Fisher’s program lectures each week. 

By the efficient efforts of our chairman, that essential of a well- 
equipped kindergarten, a piano, is now supplied to all our kinder- 
gartens. Eight of the eleven are owned by the city; the other 
three are loaned by public-spirited individuals. 

The observers have been given in charge of the special teacher 
of primary schools, and her wise assignment is proving a great 
improvement upon the no-method obtaining heretofore. ‘The 
kindergarten seems to be valued by the individual and the com- 
munity in proportion to the knowledge possessed of its theory and 
practice. 

Your committee has aimed to supply the most needy parts. of 
Cambridge with kindergartens first. By the addition of five to 
those already established, the need of the city in its kindergarten 
department will probably be met for the present. 


Music. Instruction in music by the National or Mason System 
is given by the regular teachers in all grades, and in the high 
schools by the director of music. All the schools are under his 
supervision, and every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is 
required to give attention to the subject. 

‘Twenty minutes a day in primary, and ten minutes a day in 
grammar grades are devoted to this study, and pupils are taught to 
sing and sustain their parts in reading from the simplest to the 
most difficult compositions in two, three, and four parts. 

In the high schools, forty-five minutes a week are given to the 
study of musical form and expression as found in choruses, quar- 
tettes, trios, etc., from the standard operas and oratorios. 

The music committee reports that teachers, pupils, music direc- 
tor, and committee have all worked in harmony. 


Drawing. 'The course of instruction in drawing includes form, 
color, and designing. 

The study of form by means of type models, clay modelling, 
and drawing, is begun in the first primary year, and is succeeded 
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in the grammar grades by object drawing, drawing with instru- 
ments, and drawing from nature. ‘The latter subject receives 
especial attention during the spring and autumn months. Color 
is studied in all the grades, colored paper being used in the lower 
grades, and water colors in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

The course of study is a modification of the Prang system. No 
drawing books are used, but the manuals are retained for the use 
of the teachers. 

Designing and historic ornament form an important part of the 
course. 

The report of the director of drawing was endorsed by the com- 
mittee on drawing. It is as follows: — 

The primary schools are visited on an average once a month by 
the assistant teacher of drawing, and twice during the year by the 
director of drawing. 

In order that a high standard of class work may be maintained, 
it is very desirable that the pupils should frequently receive inspira- 
tion and encouragement from the special teacher. With the rapid 
growth of the city, and the consequent increase in the number of 
classes, it may, in the near future, be found expedient to provide 
additional assistance for this study either in the English high school 
or in the primary department. ‘Three-fifths of the time of the 
assistant 1s devoted to the primary classes, while the other two-fifths 
is given to the English high school. 

The grammar schools receive rather less than four-fifths of the 
director’s time; the other one-fifth being given to the English high 
school. He visits the grammar schools on an average once a month, 
except when the time is given to the primary schools. Besides 
examining and criticising class work the director finds opportunity 
for usefulness on these visits in illustrating and explaining before 
the classes some of the more difficult art subjects. 

The setting aside of the drawing books a year ago, besides being 
in the line of economy, has proved advantageous in several ways, 
and in no wise detrimental. ‘The latest feature in the color lessons, 
the introduction of color. work in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades of the grammar schools, will in due time bring valuable re 
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sults. ‘The teachers are now being instructed in the science of 
color and in the handling of the materials, and the lessons in the 
classes will begin after the holiday vacation. 

In the English high school, provision is made for one drawing 
lesson per week, the assistant teaching this subject in the fourth 
class. ‘The nine divisions of this class require two days each week 
of the teacher’s time. Pupils above the fourth class may take 
drawing and water colors as optional studies, these lessons being 
given by the director each Tuesday. ‘The classes are larger than 
last year especially those in the optional work. 

Besides giving full attention to the day and evening schools, the 
director meets the grammar school teachers by grades, and has a 
teachers’ ‘Tuesday evening class in art subjects, numbering over 
fifty members. 

The director freely expresses his appreciation of the enthusiasm 
and zeal with which the teachers and the pupils are working, and 
finds it a genuine pleasure to labor among them. 


Botany. ‘The work in botany is begun in the first grade and 
continued through the three primary grades. ‘There has been no 
radical change in the course as outlined for a foundation. This 
course calls for material easily obtained in the vicinity of Cam- 
bridge ; wild flowers in September, leaves and twigs in October, 
fruits and seeds in November, evergreens in winter, buds and 
seeds in early spring, and growing wild plants in May and June. 
The fact that botany is an outdoor study and that “ He is a good 
naturalist who knows his own parish” has been kept uppermost. 
Therefore while following in the main the work indicated, it has 
been done with reference to immediate environment. Markets 
and florists’ windows have been excellent substitutes for open 
fields. Plants in the schoolrooms are always available. LExchanges 
from school to school have helped. ‘The city parks have been of 
great assistance. Some outdoor lessons have been attempted with 
results that warrant their continuance. 

To the superintendent of parks, we are indebted for help in 
establishing school gardens. ‘These gardens are undertaken at the 
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request of the teachers with the codperation of the older pupils. 
They are to contain our native wild plants which may be used to 
teach types of growth, and to illustrate the reading lessons and 
literary gems in use. ‘he new supplementary reading is still 
another aid in this direction. 

During the year, some attention has been given to schoolroom 
decoration which shall be in harmony with the season and tend 
to make the pupils conscious of nature around them. 

Blackboard calendars, seasonable fruits and flowers, and simply 
mounted pictures of natural scenery, contributed by the pupils and 
teachers, and changed as the season changes, have been used. 

With a view to broadening the work, simple observations of 
natural phenomena are being made in all the rooms, and some 
simple lessons on animals are being tried in the first grade. 


Sewing. Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades 
of the grammar schools. Forty-five minutes are given to the work 
once a week in each grade. ‘l'wo teachers are employed the full 
time, and one teacher three-fifths of the time. ‘The following is 
the report of the committee :— 

The amount of work, the order in which the various kinds are 
taught, the time, the method, and the teachers are the same as last 
year. ‘The boys of the fourth grade have not availed themselves of 
the permission granted them to learn this branch of manual train- 
ing. Your committee asks the cooperation of the superintendent 
and of the teachers of the fourth grade in a definite effort to be 
made in the new year to interest these boys in sewing. 


Cooking. While no provision has been made for teaching cook- 
ing in the schools, it is taught out of school hours on Saturdays to a 
limited number of girls of the ninth grade. ‘This is done at no 
expense to the city beyond the use of a room, heated and cared for. 
The Cantabrigia Club is interested in the work, and has made pro- 
vision for this instruction. 

‘The superintendent hopes that at no distant day cooking will be 
taught in the schools as is permitted by the statutes. 
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Vertical Writing. In September, 1894, vertical writing was 
introduced experimentally into the schools for one year. The ex- 
periment was tried in all the grades of three primary schools, and 
in the four lower grades of three grammar schools. ‘The results 
were so satisfactory that the vertical system of writing was adopted 
for all the schools. 


Gymnastics. ‘The Ling system of physical training has been in- 
troduced into all the grades of the primary and grammar schools. 
Games supplementary to the gymnastic work have been introduced 
throughout the primary schools. These games are exercises in the 
form of play, and thus serve the double purpose of training and 
amusement. 

Fifteen minutes are given each day to the gymnastic work. The 
instruction is given daily by the regular teachers under the super- 
vision of the director of gymnastics, who visits each schoolroom, 
excepting the eighth and ninth grades, as often as time will allow, 
and who also holds monthly meetings with the teachers. 

The essential aim of the teaching is to make the gymnastic 
period one of healthful exercise and recreation, through the use of 
the movements which have become more or less automatic. ‘To 
this end each movement is repeated several times, and is taken 
forcibly, freely, and in varied rhythms. 

Where it is practicable, as it is in the grammar grades, the dis- 
cipline during the gymnastic period should be a matter of self- 
control on the part of the pupil, prompted by a desire for health 
and a comprehension of the meaning of each movement. ‘The 
following is the report of the committee on hygiene and physical 
culture :— 

During the past year, the gymnastic exercises have been some- 
what modified. At its meeting in February the Board ordered 
that fifteen minutes be given to physical exercises each day. ‘This 
increase in time of five minutes a day renders it possible to make 
the exercises more free and enjoyable ; and while the educative 
element in them is not forgotten, the recreative and hygienic are 
encouraged. ‘I'he teachers are urged to observe and to correct the 
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faults of individuals as well as of classes. ‘The director of gym- 
nastics in her annual report to the committee says: “We are 
working towards and gaining in self-control, precision, vigor, and 
freedom. ‘The tenseness and rigidity are gone; the hygienic ele- 
ment has been introduced into the exercises, and the educative 
end of the day’s order has, I believe, not been sacrificed. 

I feel that the children are stronger than they were a year ago, 
because the vigor and duration of a movement which last year left 
them limp, pale, and out of sorts, works quite differently this year ; 
and as arule I leave the children looking bright and happy, even 
willing and ready for more. 

In the grammar grades, the educative side of the movement is 
emphasized; while in the primary schools stress is laid upon the 
hygienic end of the day’s order. 

A few minutes of freedom of the room or its equivalent is given 
in the grammar grades, while in the primary grades the games 
which we have incorporated into the day’s order serve as exercise 
and recreation. It is interesting to note that the more familiar 
the children become with a game, the more they like it. 

I am giving the old games and teaching new ones; and, al- 
though there are exceptions, the teachers, as a rule, have caught 
the spirit, and have ceased to be annoyed by the glee or even the 
hilarity of the children, and therefore this part of the work is 
gaining in spontaneity every day.” 

The hygienic condition of the schoolrooms has been changed but 
little. Request for new furniture in place of old in six rooms was 
made to the superintendent of buildings last summer, but was met 
by the plea of “no funds.” ‘There is great need of new furniture, 
a need which the expenditure of five thousand dollars would scarcely 
meet. In one room in the Agassiz building the furniture was turned, 
so that now the light falls on the pupils’ left. 

The Sleeper building has been much improved by tinting the 
walls. ‘he two newer buildings lack this important finish. ‘The 
rooms of the ‘'aylor and Russell are light and cheerful, but the 
‘whiteness of the untinted plaster walls is very trying to the eyes. 
‘Tinting the ‘walls and painting the boards green should be included 
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in the contract for a building, as certainly as an efficient heating 
apparatus. 

The room in the Putnam building which was dark is now satis- 
factorily lighted, the adjacent building which shaded it having been 
removed; but two in the Harvard are still shaded by a tree which 
makes them so dark at times that the eyes of teachers and pupils 


must suffer. 


School Libraries and the Public Library. The English high 
school has a library of about three thousand volumes. The Latin 
school has only about one-third this number. Comparatively few 
books of a miscellaneous character have been added to these libra- 
ries for several years, the public library meeting the demand for 
such books. ‘The need of the schools is for books of reference and 
for sets of books for class study. 

The grammar schools, with the exception of the Morse and 
Webster, are not supplied with books for general reading. ‘These 
are obtained from the public library, and during the year from 
seven to eight thousand books have been delivered to the schools. 

The library and the schools are brought into close relations to 
each other. ‘The librarian and his assistants spare no pains in 
making the library.serviceable to teachers and pupils alike. 


Evening Schools. There are five evening schools, — one high 
school, and four elementary schools. By the rules of the committee 
these schools begin on the second Wednesday of October, and con- 
tinue Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings for fifty evenings. 
The sessions begin at half past seven, and continue two hours. No 
session is held on the evening of a holiday or during the vacations 
of the day schools. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school 
building, and instruction is given in the following subjects: arith- 
metic, book-keeping, penmanship, English composition, English 
literature, civics, history, algebra, geometry, phonography, Latin, 
French, and German. ‘The cost of this school for 1896-97 was : 
for salaries of teachers, one thousand two hundred seventy-four 
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dollars fifty cents; care of buildings, lighting, etc., six hundred 
nineteen dollars forty cents ; text-books and supplies, sixty dollars 
forty-two cents; a total of one thousand nine hundred fifty-four 
dollars thirty cents, or thirteen dollars sixty-five cents per pupil on 
the average attendance of one hundred forty-three. 

The evening high school offers a course of three years, and nine 
diplomas were given at the close of the school. 

The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of the 
grammar school buildings, the Allston, Putnam, Shepard, and Web- 
ster. ‘The cost of these schools for 1896-97 was: for salaries of 
teachers, two thousand eighty-six dollars; care of buildings, light- 
ing, etc., one thousand three hundred sixteen dollars twenty cents ; 
text-books and supplies, sixty-four dollars twelve cents; a total of 
three thousand four hundred sixty-six dollars thirty-two cents, or 
eleven dollars thirty-six cents per pupil on the average attendance 
of three hundred five. 

No definite course is arranged for the elementary schools, but 
there is an opportunity and an effort for pupils to prepare to enter 
the evening high school. 

The committee reports that the evening schools opened this year 
with slightly increased numbers in all the departments, and the at- 
tendance has been very satisfactory to this time. ‘The schools have 
been in operation twenty-two evenings, and the attendance is as 
follows : — 

The high school, with an enrolment of three hundred twenty- 
three, has averaged two hundred twenty-five pupils, with eight 
assistants, or twenty-eight pupils to each assistant. ‘The principal 
and curator are not included in this average. 

The Allston school, with an enrolment of three hundred twenty- 
five, has averaged one hundred fifty-seven pupils, with fourteen 
assistant teachers, or eleven pupils to each assistant. 

The Putnam, with an enrolment of about three hundred fifty, 
shows an average of one hundred fifty-six pupils, with fifteen assist- 
ants, or ten pupils to each assistant. 

The Shepard, the only school showing a smaller enrolment than 
last year, has enrolled one hundred nine, and shows an average 
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attendance of forty-five pupils, with four assistant teachers, or 
eleven pupils to each assistant. 

‘The Webster school,with an enrolment of two hundred three, shows 
an average of eighty-nine and five-tenths pupils, with eight and five- 
tenths assistants, or ten and five-tenths pupils to each assistant. 

The salary of the principal in the high school is five dollars per 
evening, and of each assistant two and one-half dollars ; of a prin- 
cipal in the elementary schools two and one-half dollars per even- 
ing, and of a teacher in these schools one dollar. 

In the high school, the largest classes are those in English 
literature, English composition, elementary French, phonography, 
book-keeping, and commercial arithmetic. 

In the elementary schools, reading, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, language, history, and book-keeping are taught in classes, 
so far as classification is possible. In the Webster school, the 
principal is interesting the pupils in outside reading along the lines 
of their work, especially history, recommending and procuring books 
for them from the public library and inducing them to procure 
them for themselves. 

The Allston school has some Swedes, but fewer than usual; and 
the principal thinks this may be due to the fact that no Swedish 
teacher has been secured this year, as heretofore. 

In the Putnam, a class of fifteen Armenians is taught by a young 
man from Armenia, and excellent work is being done. Here, also, 
is a class of fourteen who hope to graduate this year, prepared to go 
to the evening high school next year; also four men preparing for 
the civil service examination for the police force, and three men for 
that of letter carriers. 

The work in all the schools now seems to be on a profitable basis. 
Those who entered from curiosity, or other motives not serious, have 
been eliminated, and earnest work is being done. 

It takes about one-third of every term to accomplish this; and a 
problem which demands serious. consideration is how to keep these 
persons out. ‘hey are a detriment to those who desire to benefit 
by the schools, they add much to the expense, as more teachers 
must be employed at. the beginning of the term than are necessary 
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for the proper work of the school, and they seriously demoralize 
the schools. It is to these that 1s due the annoyance and _ loss 
caused by the pilfering of books, pens, and pencils from the desks, 
in itself a serious matter. 

Perhaps requirmg a deposit of a dollar at the opening of the 
term, to be returned at the close to those who have attended and 
conducted themselves in a proper manner, or who are compelled 
to leave before the end of the term, would tend to remedy this 
evil. The rule of the committee requiring that persons under 
eighteen years of age be not received unless accompanied by their 
parents, accomplishes much good when properly enforced. Some 
action should be taken to prevent such persons from entering the 
schools, in order to secure the best results in our evening schools. 


Evening Drawing School. This school is under the super- 
vision of the director of drawing for the day schools. It is 
open fifty evenings during the season, three times a week, begin- 
ning about the tenth of October. ‘The school is divided into two 
classes, the mechanical and the free-hand. In the mechanical 
class, two complete courses are provided, — a three years’ course in 
machine drawing, and a three years’ course in architectural draw- 
ing. In the free-hand class, provision is made for a three years’ 
course in free-hand drawing, and for a class in modelling in clay. 

Diplomas are given to the graduates of either course. Eleven 
diplomas were given at the close of the term last March. ‘The 
cost of the evening drawing school for 1896-97 was: for salaries 
of teachers, one thousand sixty dollars ; care of buildings, lighting, 
etc., four hundred sixty-four dollars forty cents; text-books and 
supplies, seventy-eight dollars twenty-three cents; a total of one 
thousand six hundred two dollars sixty-three cents, or fourteen 
dollars five cents per pupil on the average attendance of one hun- 
dred fourteen. 

The salary of a teacher in the evening drawing school is three 
dollars per evening, of a curator, one dollar. 


Truant Officers. Four officers are employed. Their work is 
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done under the direction of a committee of the Board. ‘Ihe city 
is divided into four districts, and each officer has assigned to him 
the schools in one district. Among their duties, in addition to 
those defined by the statutes, are the following: to visit each 
school at least once a day; to assist the teachers in enforcing the 
regulations concerning contagious diseases; to prevent the children 
from loitering about the school premises; to be in attendance at 
jhe evening schools; and in the month of May to take the school 
census. Monthly meetings of the committee are held to hear the 
reports of the officers, and decide what action shall be taken in 
regard to the cases brought before them. 

Truants are sent by the court to the Middlesex County truant 
school at North Chelmsford. 

‘Twenty-six boys have been sentenced during the year and four- 
teen have been released. ‘There were thirty boys from Cambridge 
in the school on the first of December. 

Truant schools should be called parental schools, and the char- 
acter of the schools should make the name appropriate. ‘The school 
at North Chelmsford would need no change in its management to 
make it worthy of the name. ‘The following is the report of the 
committee on truant officers :— 


Number of children in the city between 5 and 15 years of 


age as reported by the truant offices... : . .-. . 14,401 
Number Of-absences Investigated’) 2 er 14,468 
Truants, first offence ED le pe LS CR ae At Sie iin Mai 552 
Truants, fifth offence or more. . -. Paseo 143 
Truants and incorrigibles on probation ns Ghe Bones as 2 
Truants and incorrigibles sentenced by the court . . . . 26 
Children found wandering about the streets not belonging 

TRAY BOOO Lied ts” PA cece, 5 Mia cr 130 
Such children sent to Sonoot abba! tp A hes 113 
Visits to mercantile or manufacturing seiabhalinenis eee 169 
Number of age and schooling certificates issued from the . 

office of the superintendent of schools... . 282 


Number of cases of contagious diseases reported by ae 
board of health; scarlet fever, 265; diphtheria, 307; 
TERIOR LD) uk cae ne dee es ge eas —-96 
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These cases are immediately reported by the truant officers to the 
various schools that may thereby be affected. 

There has been a large increase in truancy for the first offence, 
but a very slight increase in the number that were sentenced by 
the court, showing that, through the efforts of the teachers and 
officers, the absence has been corrected before it assumed the con- 
dition requiring it to be brought before the court. As a matter of 
fact, the largest share of the officers’ best work is laboring with the 
parents of these children to correct the bad conditions in the homes 
that produce truancy. 

Under authority from the last legislature, the State board of 
education appointed a special committee, who will report a measure, 
to come before the legislature this winter, of a proposed plan for 
State parental schools, with trustees to be nominated by the governor. 

It is proposed to have at least four of these schools, and the present 
county truant schools may be taken for State schools by the trustees. 

Several of the points in the new measure meet with our hearty 
approval. ‘The first is that it defines truants, which has never been 
done before. Every child between seven and fourteen years of 
age, who wilfully and habitually absents himself from school, shall 
be classed as an habitual truant. 

Another classification under this measure is that of an habitual 
absentee. ‘This class includes every child between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, who may be found wandering about in the 
streets or public places of any town, or city of the Commonwealth, 
having no lawful occupation, habitually not attending school, and 
growing up in idleness and ignorance. 

Still another new classification is that of “habitual school 
offender.” ‘This includes every child under fourteen years of age 
who persistently violates the reasonable rules and regulations of 
the school which he attends, or otherwise persistently misbehaves 
therein, so as to render him a fit subject for exclusion therefrom. 

‘This third class makes more trouble for the teachers than either 
of the others, and does much to break down the discipline of the 
school. ‘They are not truants, but the school would be better off 
if they were. 
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By the proposed vlan, a pupil will be lable to arrest under the 
name of the class to which his offence belongs, and, upon conyic- 
tion, he will be committed to the custody of the trustees of the 
State parental schools. 

In order to give every possible opportunity for the child to 
reform, and to get the benefit of being released from a parental 
school, it is proposed to give the court which convicted the child, 
the power to release him on probation. It is also proposed that a 
penalty of not more than twenty dollars be imposed upon the 
parents and guardians who consent to the unlawful absence of 
their children from school for five days within a period of six 
months. <A penalty of not more than fifty dollars is to be put 
upon those who knowingly induce any child to absent himself 
unlawfully from school. 

There are many other important provisions in this new measure 
but the foregoing relate particularly to truancy. 

We believe that the establishment of such State parental schools, 
with trustees to be nominated by the governor, would be a step in 
the right direction for the better care of truants and of neglected 
children; and we hope that the more important features of the 
measure will become a part of our State laws. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our confidence in the very 
faithful work of all the officers; and the committee believe that the 
work has been done in a manner to merit the confidence of the 
citizens of our city. 


Janitors. Section 31 of the city charter provides that “ ‘The 
mayor shall appoint the janitors of the schoolhouses, subject to con- 
firmation by the school committee; and that such janitors shall 
perform their duties under the direction of the school committee 

Supervision of the janitors is assigned to the committee on school- 
houses and health. ‘This committee has held meetings monthly 
during the year. ‘lhe principals of the schools are required to 
report each month to the superintendent of schools whether or not 
the work is done in a satisfactory manner, and to report any occa- 
sion for complaint to the committee on schoolhouses and health. 
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The heating of the schoolhouses is under the charge of a person 
appointed for his special fitness for this work. Mr. Edward B. 
Dale has rendered valuable service during the past two years. 


Contagious Diseases. In 1894, the board of health in accordance 
with the request of the school committee appointed a physician, 
whose duty it is to examine all cases of contagious diseases re- 
ported, and to direct the exclusion from the schools of all pupils 
whose presence will, in his opinion, be a menace to the health of 
others. He reports his action on every case to the secretary of 
the school committee. ‘The physician issues all certificates author- 
izing such children to return to school, as is provided by chapter 
198, acts of 1885. 

As a further precaution against contagious diseases, the board 
of health established February 26, 1896, a system of medical 
inspection of children in the schools. ‘The city was divided into 
six districts, in each of which a physician was appointed to visit the 
schools each day. ‘The physician examines only those children 
who are indicated by the teachers in the several rooms as having 
shown symptoms of illness, and such children are sent home if the 
physician so advises. 

The following order was adopted in October: <“ Ordered, that, 
once in each term, it shall be the duty of the principal of each 
school to call the attention of the pupils to the following rule: ‘No 
pupil who has visited any apartment in which a person is, or 
within two weeks has been, sick with small pox, varioloid, diph- 
theria, or scarlet. fever, shall be allowed to attend school until the 


+ We 


expiration of two weeks after such visit. 


Terms, Holidays, and School Hours. . The school year is divided 
into three terms : — hs 

The time for beginning the autumn term is fixed annually at 
the regular meeting of the committee in April. The autumn term 
ends December 23. 

The winter term begins January 2 (or the day after that cele- 
brated as New Year’s day), and ends on the last Friday in March, 
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The spring term begins on the second Monday after the last 
Friday in March, and the time for closing the spring term is fixed 
annually at the regular meeting of the committee in April. 

The holidays are Saturdays; Thanksgiving day, with the pre- 
ceding day and the day following; the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary ; the Nineteenth of April; Memorial day; the Seventeenth 
of June; and in addition to these, for the high schools, Com- 
mencement day at Harvard College. 

The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 a. M., and close 
at 1.30 p.m. For pupils taking the manual training school course 
the sessions end at 2.30 p.m. The high schools have a recess of 
half an hour in each session. 

The morning sessions of the grammar and primary schools begin 
at 9 and close at 11.45. ‘The afternoon sessions begin at 2 and 
close at 4, except during the months of November, December, and 
January, when they begin at 1.30 and close at 3.50. ‘The gram- 
mar and primary schools have no outdoor recess. 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 a. M., to 11.50 a M. 


Teachers, Appointments, Salaries. ‘There are now three hundred 
fifty-four teachers in the schools of Cambridge. ‘Thirty-six of this 
number have been appointed during the year. During the same 
time the city has lost the services of eighteen teachers. ‘Three have 
resigned from the Latin school, six from the grammar schools, five 
from the primary schools, and two from the kindergartens. ‘I'wo have 
died, namely, Miss Cora E. Laskey, who had taught less than two 
years, and Miss Emily C. Dallinger, whose appointment dates 
back to 1868,— the one cut off in the beginning of her work, but 
a beginning that promised success, the other after a long and faith- 
ful service, honored and respected by all who knew her. 

There is no rule of the school board in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of persons who may be appointed teachers in the Latin school 
and in the English high school, but during these recent years only 
graduates of colleges have been appointed. 

No person is eligible to an appointment in the grammar and 
primary schools who has not had advantages equivalent to a high 
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school course, a normal school course, and a year’s experience in 
teaching. ‘The same qualifications are required for admission to 
the training school, except the year’s experience in teaching. 

No person is eligible to an appointment in a kindergarten who 
has not taken a course of study for at least one year at some kin- 
dergarten normal school approved by the committee on kindergar- 
tens and the superintendent of schools. 

It is the duty of the committee on examination of teachers to 
inquire and report as to the qualifications of all persons nominated 
to be teachers in the grammar schools below the grade of master, 
in the primary schools, and in the kindergartens, before final action 
on such nominations is taken by the Board. 

It is also the duty of this committee to inquire and report to the 
Board in executive session, as to the success of any teacher in the 
employment of the city, when so requested by any member of the 
Board or by the superintendent ; and no teacher whose success is 
under inquiry shall receive the regular increase of salary, except 
on the recommendation of this committee. 

Any member of the Board who is dissatisfied with a teacher 
shall give notice of such dissatisfaction to the Board ; and all further 
action in relation to such teacher shall be under its direction. 

Experience in teaching, whether in or out of the city, may be 
considered in fixing the salaries of teachers. 

For the Latin school and the English high school, all nomina- 
tions at a salary other than the minimum shall be made only upon 
the recommendation of a majority of the high school committee. 

For the grammar and primary schools, all nominations at a salary 
other than the minimum shall be made only upon the recommenda- 
tion of the three members of the ward committee, or of two mem- 
bers and the superintendent. 

For the kindergartens, all nominations at a salary other than the 
minimum shall be made only upon the recommendation ofa 
majority of the committee on kindergartens. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may visit 
other schools to observe the discipline and instruction. They may 
be required to attend teachers’ meetings or courses of instruction in 
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methods of teaching for one hour a week, unless excused by the 
superintendent. Such meetings may be held on Saturday mornings 
during term time, or at such other times, not in school hours, as the 
committee on text-books and courses of study may direct. Meet- 
ings held by the superintendent, and meetings called by him, at the 
request of the director of drawing, or the director of music under 
the authority of the standing committee having supervision of the 
instruction in these subjects, are in addition to the above requirements. 

The salaries of the teachers and school officers are as follows : — 

‘Latin School and English High School. 


TCR MA GLe a mc ee a aa eer ete uote wa so 4h BO, U0 OG 
MAES: fpr oe oo es ee Ry Sg Ee oa Rak let ers a a a rr aie 00.9 U8) 
Tt ere ORG eee eee eet eit ea So ht AE ODO OO 
Assistants, first year. . 4 ite Meee: 700 00 
with an annual increase of $50 Teel $950, at maximum, is reached. 

Temporary Assistants . . . : htt tate 500 00 


Substitutes receive two-thirds of ne miaey of the Pee tiay teacher. 


Wellington Training School. 


AS BDOT 0G ap. = et eat ee a ae DOO OU 
Supervising Peachers Giiess = TI AES [re Ee eR 800 00 
eeUCMT ast LAs ALITA OTH, See ae ay re eee ey AS 6G hs (> 5 700 00 
Teacher of the eighth grade ... . Ete Ls ee 620 00 
Teacher of the seventh grade (one year’s exper satu ac: 400 00 
weachers othe other orades! 48 st) ee ow 200 00 
Grammar Schools. 
BIS URE Sa ea odin te See A ee nen cas pth ss Qu (4 BD. OOD OO 
en Aa taratee eto et ein ke er wean Te LOGO. G0 
mises GLEE IR CANS alte t a ae Rs ns Gena aS 700 00 
CUA EAR RSET G TS COP Se Real ai ag at yoy Ao teh Oh An 650 00 
PRIGEATI TE SOLELY OAT sees cla” ere PURE ste kl Style he 400 00 
Assistants, second year. . . ‘ Site ath pte « 470 00 


with an annual increase of $50 until $620, the maximum, is reached. 
Substitutes receive one dollar a session. 


Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 


The salaries of the teachers of the primary schools and of the kinder- 
gartens are the same as those of the assistant teachers in the grammar 
schools. The assistants in the kindergartens receive for the first year 
$400, with an annual increase of $40 until the maximum salary, $520, 
is reached. 

Principals of the primary schools receive, in addition to the regular 
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salary, five dollars a year for each separate class in the schools under 
their charge, and principals of primary schools of seven or more rooms, 
who are employed in work corresponding to the duties of special 
teachers in grammar schools, receive thirty dollars additional salary. 
The pay of substitutes in the primary schools is one dollar a session. 
The pay of substitutes in the kindergartens is two-thirds of the 
salary of the regular teacher. 


Special Teachers and Officers. 


TIP eOLOTIOLAN Cy tet ea EN iss Leki se foe «., $2,000-00 
ire eee aCe el ees be Cah Ge ee RE Sw es 1,800.00 
PA RBIst ai Open CUeteOE se LITAWANE one hoe ee ei ae 8 800 00 
PeACRerOLaDOLATIVS( DWIIMGUMIDG ie 5Y Rs 0. wae 0. 700 00 
Teachers of Sewing . . es bs e ae Lh 600 00 
Teacher of Gymnastics (thr ee- fifths ‘ame Seen ie ne iy aot 600 00 
Substitutes (contmuously employed) . .. ..:.. . 400 00 
SIPenie deol mChOO Taam mes alrite ee ove aie! ho, GOU OU 
SpecimisleacheranerelMary MChOOIS paw An Ge le ee ee st oh OOO) 
Agent of the Committee on Supplies . . . . . . . . . 2,000 00 
ebritant: Oiuicers ( fOUrearercIiplOved)) sear hs 8 eh eka 900 00 
Nacretary OLthe mchool Wominitlee. = scutes os ee nee, ee gs 300 00 
Page of the School Committee . . . fe ye ane ee 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Latin School: eset: We 500 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High School . .. . 600 00 


The question of the increase of these salaries was before the 
Board last year, and the superimtendent gave some facts which to 
him seemed to have a bearing on the subject.. The question is 
again under consideration. As the conditions so far as they relate 
to the teachers and schools remain unchanged, all that the superin- 
tendent wrote on the subject a year ago is equally applicable at the 
present time. | 

The following is the report of the committee on examination of 
teachers : — | 

This committee reports that forty-two teachers have each been 
visited by four members of the committee, and many of these were 
revisited by the same number, the first visit not being wholly satis- 
factory. ‘This shows at least one hundred seventy-five visits on the 
part of the committee, averaging twenty-five visits for each member. 

Of the above number of teachers, thirty-six have been appointed, 
three failed of appointment, and three are still under consideration. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) into six sec- 


tions ; (2) ito four sections ; each section covering a year’s work. 


Pupils taking the course in six years are classified in six 


called the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 


Syears 
6years. 


wo 
eh he 
ae 
us 
~~ ow 


Grade 


Eighth 
Grade 


Seventh 
Grade Grade Grade 


Fourth 
Grade 


study — the one in two years, and the other in three years. 


grades, 
grades. 
Those taking it in four years are classi- 
fied in four grades, called grades A, B, 
C, and D. When pupils are promoted 
to the grammar schools they begin the 
After two 
or three months they are separated into 


first year’s work together. 


two divisions. 

One division advances more rapidly 
than the other, and during the year com- 
pletes one-fourth of the whole course of 
study. The other division completes 
one sixth of the course. 

During the second year the pupils in 
grade B are in the same room with the 
At the beginning of the 


year they are five months (one-half the 


sixth grade. 


school year) behind those in the ‘sixth 
grade. After two or three months grade 
B is able to recite with the sixth grade, 
and at the end of the year both divisions 


have completed one-half the course of 


The 


plan for the last half of the course is the same as for the first half, 


Arrow No. 1 indicates the 4 years’ course; grades A, B,C, D. Arrow No. 2 indicates 


one of the 5 years’ courses; grades A, B, 7, 8,9. Arrow No. 3 indicates the other 5 


years’ 


course; grades 4, 5, 6,C, D. Arrow No. 4 indicates the 6 years’ course; grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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the grades being known as the seventh, eighth, and ninth in the 
one case, and as C and D in the other. 

There are also two ways of completing the course in five years: 
(1) any pupil who has completed one-half the course in two years 
may at the end of that time be transferred to the seventh grade, 
and finish the course in three years; (2) any pupil who has com- 
pleted one-half the course in three years may at the end of that 
time be transferred to grade C, and finish the course in two years. 
In both cases these changes can be made without omitting or re- 
peating any part of the course. 

It is now six years since the schools were first classified on this 
plan. During this time three thousand sixty-five pupils have 
graduated from the grammar schools. Of this number, 9 per cent 
completed the course in four years, 30 per cent in five years, 47 
per cent in six years, and 14 per cent in seven years or more. 

Of the number who entered the Latin school during the past 
three years, 21.5 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in 
four years, 39.8 per cent in five years, and 38.7 per cent in six 
years; of those who took the general course in the English high 
school, 13.8 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four 
years, 43.1 per cent in five years, and 43.1 per cent in six years ; 
of those who took the commercial course in the English high school, 
12.1 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 
38.4 per cent in five years, 49.5 per cent in six years; of those 
who took the manual training course in the English high school, 9.9 
per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 39.5 
per cent in five years, and 50.6 per cent in six years. 

More than 50 per cent of the pupils entering the high schools 
did the work in the grammar schools in less than six years, 41 
per cent doing it in five years, and 15 per cent in four years. It 
does not follow, however, that because so many did the work in 
less than the full time the plan is a good one. It is comparatively 
easy to carry pupils rapidly over a course of study. ‘The value of 
the plan is shown rather by the thoroughness with which the work 
has been done, not in one year only, but in a series of years. 


~ 
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The following table shows how the pupils who completed the 
course of study in the Cambridge grammar schools in four years 
and in fivé years sustained themselves during the first year in the 
high schools, the results being compared with those of the pupils 


who were six years in the grammar schools :-— 


RECORD OF THREE 
DIFFERENT CLASSES. 


FOUR YEARS IN 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


FIVE YEARS IN 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


First Year in High 
Schools. 


Average per cents 
in High Schools. 


Average per cents 
in High Schools. 


In the Latin School. 


Six YEARS IN 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Average per cents 
in High Schools. 


Class of 1897 
Class of 1896 
Class of 1895 


| 
Average for 3 yrs. 


Per cent of pupils 
in the classes 


79.3 per cent 


a6 4% 


80.4 


72.8 per cent 


aS 66 


77.0 


“66 66 


78.9 


G6 66 


76.2 


66.9 per cent 


66 66 


(ORG) 


66 66 


76.4 


46 


fg Aa Fr 


21.5 per cent of 
whole number 


39.8 per cent of 
whole number 


38.7 per cent of 
whole number 


In the English High, General Course. 


Class of I897 . . 
Class of 1896 | 


Class of 1895 


Average for 3 yrs. | 
| 


Per cent of pupils | 
in the classes. | 


79.7 per cent 


66 66 


- 


78.7 per cent 


66 66 


76.2 


G6 G6 


76.6 


72.2 per cent 


6% vs 


76.4 


66 66 


73.4 


66 66 


74.0 


13.8 per cent of 
whole number 


| 


43.1 per cent of 
whole number 


43.1 per cent of 
whole number 


In the English High, 


Class of 1897 
Class of 1896 
Class of 1895 
Average for 3 yrs. 


Per cent of pupils 
in the classes 


76.3 per cent 


6s 66 


74.8 


v6 66 


74.9 


Commercial Course. 


69.0 per cent 
70.9 


66 46 


G6 66 


73.5 


12.1 per cent of 
whole number 


38.4 per cent of 
whole number 


69.3 per cent 


G6 66 


68.4 


Gs 66 


69.8 


66 6% 


69.1 


49.5 per cent of 
whole number 
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Tuble— continued, 


FouR YEARS IN. | FIVE YEARS IN S1x YEARS IN 


| 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. (GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


RECORD OF THREE 
DIFFERENT CLASSES. 
First Year in High | Average per cents in) Average per cents in| Average per cents 

Schools. | High Schools. High Schools. in High Schools. 


In the Manual Training Course. 


RAB: OL eLOdd oe eees 78.6 per cent 67.2 per cent 61.7 per cent 
Classiotdshogecr wi0 879.0 40° CSB st 66 O52. tee 
Class of 1895... -. FO RGy ea: 69 72: Fe bet 65.9 % 6 
Average for 3 yrs. LO Senet Tee GBs ees an C42 oa aes 
Per cent of pupils| . 9.9 per cent of 39.5 per cent of | 50.6 per cent of 
in the classes. whole number whole number whole number 


From this table it appears that the average per cent during the 
first year in the high schools of the pupils who were four years in 
the grammar schools was higher than the per cent of those who 
were five years in the grammar schools, and that the per cent of 
those who were five years in the grammar schools was higher than 
the per cént of those who were six years in the grammar schools. 

This does not show that even these pupils were prepared for the 
work in the high schools. It does show that if these pupils ought 
to have remained longer in the grammar schools those who spent 
six years in the grammar schools should have remained still longer, 
and it also emphasizes the fact that no classification should ever be 
made that does not provide either for the more rapid advancement 
of a part of the pupils, or for additional work for those able to do it. 

The appointment of a special teacher for each of the grammar 
schools was an important factor in the success of this plan. In the 
opinion of the superintendent, it was not only a wise measure on 
the part of the committee, but an economical one. In all but one 
of our grammar schools there are at least eleven classes occupying 
separate rooms. If through the efforts of the special teacher only 
four pupils are promoted from each class who otherwise would spend 
two years in the same grade, the salary of the special teacher does 
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not add to the cost of the schools; for when a pupil spends two years 
in a grade it costs twice as much for his instruction in that grade as 
when he spends one year. If in addition to this the special teacher 
is enabled to help four other pupils from each class to shorten their 
course by one or two years, the employment of a special teacher is 
‘a gain, not only to the pupils in the saving of time, but to the city 
from a financial point of view. 

These statements in regard to the financial side of the question 
should be modified in a measure. ‘They are made on the basis 
that pupils remain in the grammar schools until the work is 
completed. 

In connection with this the superintendent desires again to 
express his conviction that a special teacher could render important 
service in each of the high schools. It is not expected that efforts 
would be made to carry pupils over the course more rapidly, cer- 
tainly not in the English high school, but to render such aid to 
faithful pupils, in addition to that given by the regular teachers, 
as will enable them to do their work successfully. 

More than four hundred pupils enter these schools each year. 
They come from all parts of the city and from homes representing 
all conditions of life. Many of these pupils have no one at home 
to render them assistance, and it is not strange that with new 
studies and new surroundings they become discouraged and dis- 
heartened and leave school. Some of these would be saved from 
failure by the aid and influence of a special teacher. 
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A COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Above the grammar grades there are now two schools, the Latin 
school, and the English high school. ‘The Latin school has one 
definite line of work— the fitting of pupils for college. It has 
grown in the eleven years since its separate organization from one 
hundred sixty-four pupils and six teachers to three hundred seventy- 
three pupils and sixteen teachers. At the opening of the next 
school year, or near the opening, it will occupy its new building 
which will accommodate seven or eight hundred pupils. 

The English high school, which has more than doubled during 
the past ten years, has three separate departments or courses — a 
general course, a commercial course, and a manual training course. 
At the present time there are three hundred fifty-six pupils in the 
general course, two hundred two in the commercial course, and one 
hundred eighty-five in the manual training course. Eventually 
without doubt the manual training course will be dropped from the 
English high school courses, and the manual training school will 
give the academic instruction as well as the instruction in manual 
training. 

The manual training course and the general course are in the 
main satisfactory, although changes will undoubtedly be required 
when a way into college is made less difficult through schools other 
than classical. ‘lhe commercial course, however, does not meet the 
demands of the times. It is a short course of but two years includ- 
ing as special subjects only commercial arithmetic and book-keeping. 
‘The interest taken in this course is shown by the large number of 
pupils who elect it. ‘The question has been raised whether this 
department should not be made a separate school. ‘The superin- 
tendent thinks the time has not yet come for this change, and that 
it should remain a department of the high school; and that the 
course should be lengthened to four years and be greatly enriched. 
It should include among other studies political economy, commercial 
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geography and history, chemistry and physics, and the modern 
languages. Stenography and typewriting should have their place- 
The department should be under the immediate charge of a master 
with special qualifications for this work. 

With the completion of the Latin school building there will be 
ample accommodations in the two high school buildings for both 
schools. It will then be a favorable time to lengthen and broaden 
the commercial course. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS 


By statute every town is required to maintain schools for at least 
six months a year, and towns of four thousand or more inhabitants 
for eight months a year. In addition to this every town and city 
of ten thousand or more inhabitants must maintain elementary 
evening schools; and when the number of inhabitants is fifty thou- 
sand or more, an evening high school must be maintained. ‘The 
whole tenor of legislation seems to be to provide the amplest oppor- 
tunities for education. While there is a minimum limit to the length 
of time schools are to be kept, there appears to be no maximum 
limit. It would be within the province of the school committee to 
have the schools in session the year round. ‘he tendency of the 
times, however, is for longer rather than shorter vacations, not only 
for schools, but for all classes of people. It is not likely, therefore, 
that the school year will be lengthened, and probably it is not 
desirable. Many families are absent from the city during the 
summer months, and the regular work of the schools would be 
carried on under many disadvantages. ‘There are, however, a large 
number of children who seldom leave the city. Last year more 
than seven thousand pupils of the grammar and primary grades 
staid in Cambridge during the whole of the long vacation, except 
for a day or two at a time, and nearly seventeen hundred more 
were here at least six weeks out of the ten. 

What shall be done for this class of children? ‘This is not a new 
question. In the school report for 1872 the same question was 
raised and also another, but this has been happily settled by the 
action of the committee. I refer to the establishment of kindergar- 
tens. In this report is the following: “ ‘The age at which scholars 
shall be permitted and required to attend school is now fixed at 
five years. ‘There seems to be no good reason why we should not 
receive them at an earlier age. Many are taught at home; but 
when it is considered how many have no proper home training, but 
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are left to the tutelage of the streets at a time of life when in school 
good impressions might be made upon them, and when they might 
be kept in a state of preparation for the duties to come ; and when 
we add to this, that the school life of nearly all will end by their 
fifteenth year, it seems good economy to lay hold upon the children 
as soon as we can, adapting our methods to their condition. In the 
same line comes the fact that for two months in the summer our 
schools are closed. ‘The teachers need the rest, and the scholars 
who can be taken into the country profit by the vacation. But it 
is a time of idleness, and often of crime, with many who are left to 
roam the streets, with no friendly hand to guide them save that of 
the police. Our system seems to need vacation schools, which should 
be under other than our regular teachers, and in which the hours 
and methods of study should be adapted to the season. It is believed 
that a few schools of this character would be welcomed by many 
who cannot watch their children, and who dread to leave them by 
themselves.” 

The same question came up in 1885. At the meeting of the 
school board in November, a committee was appointed “to consider 
the expediency of establishing vacation schools to meet the needs 
of those children whose parents cannot find occupation for them 
during the long summer vacation.” 

This committee recommended at the following meeting “ that the 
experiment of opening vacation schools be tried during the next 
summer vacation; that a special committee consisting of one from 
each ward be appointed to have charge of these schools; and that 
an appropriation of five hundred dollars for this purpose be intro- 
duced into the estimates for the coming year.” | 

The report was adopted, but the city council did not make the 
appropriation. ‘lhe same request was made at the December meet- 
ing in 1886, with the same result. 

For several years a free kindergarten has been maintained during 
the long vacation by the St. James Episcopal Church, and last year 
there were two maintained by this church, one of which was in 
East Cambridge. In addition to these, one was opened in Cam- 
bridgeport. ‘This was maintained by the Cantabrigia Club. The 
furniture for these kindergartens was loaned by the city. 
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During the past two years manual training vacation schools have 
been maintained. ‘The following facts taken from the report of 
these schools are of interest, and will be of permanent value when 
at some future day the history of vacation schools shall be written. 

In 1896 a committee of women on vacation schools was formed, 
and through its efforts a school for boys was opened under the 
auspices of the Cambridge manual training school. Sixty-eight 
boys were admitted. Of these, sixty remained through the entire 
term. Of the eight who left, six either went into the country or to 
work ; only two dropped out from lack of interest. 

In 1897 the school for boys was again cpened, and a school for 
girls was opened at the Holmes school building. ‘The number of 
boys admitted was one hundred twenty; the number of girls, sixty. 
The boys received instruction in carpentry, drawing, natural science, 
and singing. ‘The girls had instruction in the same subjects and 
also in cooking. The schools had two sessions a day of three hours 
each, one class or division attending in the morning and another in 
the afternoon. ‘he average attendance of the boys was ninety-six 
and three-tenths per cent. Sixteen dropped out; three of these 
went to work, three went into the country, two were sick or injured, 
and one moved out of town. Forty-eight boys were not absent 
after they were admitted. ‘The average attendance of the girls was 
ninety and seven-tenths per cent. Fourteen of the girls left before 
the school closed ; four had to work at home on account of sickness 
in the family, two went into the country, four were sick, and two 
found the distance too great to walk. ‘Thirty-one girls were not 
absent after admission. ‘he schools were kept six weeks, and they 
cost thirteen hundred thirty-five dollars. ‘l'his sum covered the 
salaries of superintendent, teachers, matron, janitor, and errand boys, 
and it also paid for the lumber, and for the cooking and drawing 
materials. 

The money was raised by private subscription among the citizens 
of Cambridge. Many business firms contributed generously. ‘The 
Cantabrigia Club gave two hundred dollars for the cooking equip- 
ment used in the girls’ school. ‘The city granted the use of the 
Holmes building and provided tools and benches for the work in 
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sloyd. ‘The pupils were selected from among a large number of 
applicants by persons familiar with the home surroundings of the 
children. 

Are vacation schools needed? With more than seven thousand 
children of the grammar and primary school age remaining in Cam- 
bridge during the long summer vacation, having little or nothing 
to do, there can be no question in regard to the need of these 
schools. It seems to the superintendent that the Daly question to 
be considered is that of cost. 

The city now expends annually for evening schools between four 
and five thousand dollars, and for kindergartens nearly ten thou- 
sand. Evening schools must be maintained, but kindergartens are 
not required by statute. And yet it 1s probable that no part of the 
school expenditure is more wisely used than that for kindergartens. 
It has been truly said that “it is in the first years of life that the 
bias of a lifetime is set.” ‘These little children taken from the 
streets and surrounded by refining and uplifting influences will 
more than repay the city in later years for all this expenditure of 
money. It is more than probable that under these influences they 
will become richer not only in their lives but in their estates. In a 
measure this would be true in regard to vacation schools. ‘The 
value of these schools consists not so much in what shall be learned 
during the few weeks they are in session, as in the fact that no 
boy or girl shall be left with Bape peG time. Idleness is an 
opportunity for evil-doing. 

The vacation schools in the past have been kindergartens and 
manual training schools. While it is desirable that more of these 
shall be opened, there are other lines of instruction that can be 
followed profitably. Nature studies have their appropriate place in 
these schools, and the field of literature will never fail to furnish 
sources of interest and profit. 

These schools will cost money. Reform schools also cost money. 
The city pays sixty dollars a week for the care of thirty truants, a 
sum equal to the cost of two kindergartens with four teachers and 
a hundred pupils. Last year the city expended for the care of 
truants two thousand six hundred sixty-three dollars. ‘This sum 
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would maintain at least twenty vacation schools of the kind needed 
for pupils of the primary and lower grammar grades. It is by no 
means certain that, considered in the light of dollars and cents only, 
it is not true economy for the city to spend money for vacation 


schools. 
FRANCOIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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In Scoot Commirrer, February 17, 1898. 


Voted, 


adopted as the annual report of the school committee for 1897, 


‘That the report prepared by the superintendent be 


and that the secretary be authorized to append the names of the 
members of the committee thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


Members of the School Committee for 1897. 


ALVIN F. SORTWELL, Chairman ex officio. 


WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. 


ELIZABETH Q. BOLLES. 
FRANK W. TAUSSIG. 
ROBERT O. FULLER. 
*ALPHONSO E. WHITE. 
CAROLINE L. EDGERLY. 
tGEORGE W. BICKNELL. 
EDWARD B. MALLEY. 


* Resigned, June 17. 


+t Elected, January 26. 


WILLIAM H. CLANCY. 
ELLEN M. COBURN. 
CHARLES F. WYMAN. 
FRANK C. CHAMBERLAIN. 
TJENNY H. 8. LANSING. 
GEORGE P. JOHNSON. 
CAROLYN P. CHASE. 
FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 


t Elected, September 21. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 
The books here given have been added to the Cambridge Pub- 


lic Library since the issue of the printed catalogue. 


This lst was 


prepared by Mr. William L. R. Gifford, the librarian, for the Report 
of the School Committee for 1896 and is here reprinted with ad- 


ditions. 


Aber. Experiment in education 
Acland and Smith. Studies in secondary saucation 
Ames. ‘Theory of physics 
Archibald. Story of the earth’s arhoaphers 
Arnold. Waymarks for teachers : 
Austin. Uncle Sam's secrets. (U.S. Gavermnnne 
Bacon. Walks and rides in the country round about Boston 
Baldwin. Mental development in the child and the race 
Baldwin. Social and ethical interpretations in mental 
development . 
Ballard. ‘Three kingdoms: 
ciation - ; 
Teaching a organization 


handbook of the Agassiz asso- 


Barnett. 
Baskett. Story of the birds 
Bates. Kindergarten guide 


Bates. ‘Talks on writing English , ; ‘ 

Bayliss. In brook and bayou; or, life in the still waters . 

Beard. Curious homes and their tenants 

Bell. Flowering plants : : : 

Bettany. Animal life: introduction to zoélogy 

Blanchan. Bird neighbors : ; 

Blakiston. The teacher: hints on Snel iuaock ant 

Blow. Symbolic education 

Britton and Brown. Illustrated Aaah of ne Ronen: n 
United States, Canada, ete. Vols. 1-2 


Brooks. Century book for young Americans 

Brooks. Century book of famous Americans 

Brooks. Century book of the American revolution 
Brooks. Normal methods of teaching ; 
Brown. Beneath old roof trees. (American re att ie 
Brown. Beside old hearth-stones. (American revolution. ) 
Burgess. Middle period, 1817-1858. (United States.) 
Channing and Hart. Guide to the study of American history 
Channing. Students’ history of the United States. . 
Chapman. Bird life 


Comenius. The great didactic 


372-Ab3 
373—Ac6 
530-Am3 
551.5-Ar2 
372-Ar6 
3538-Au7 
917.44-B13 
150—B191 


150-B1911 


507-—B21 
371-B26 
598.2-B29 
372.2-B31 
808-B31 
590-B34 
590-B38 
580-B41 
ee 
598.2—B59 
371-B58 
372.2-B62 


581.97-B77 
342.73-B791 
917.3-B79 
973.3-B79 
371.38-B79 
973.3-B81 
973.3-B811 
973.5-B91 
973-C361 
973-C362 
598 .2-C361 
370-C73 
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Compayré. Abelard and the origin and early history of 
universities 

Compayré. Elements of psy enalGey 

Compayré. History of pedagogy 

Compayré. Lectures on pedagogy 

Comstock. Insect life 

Corbin. School boy life in poland 

Creevey. Flowers of field, hill, and swamp 

Creevey. Recreations in botany . 

Currie. Principles and practice of RN noRsaNoot eadeation 

Currie. Principles and practice of early and infant school 
education 


How to know the wild ar are Revised ed. . 


Dana. 

Davidson. Aristotle and ancient educational ideals 

Davidson. Education of the Greek people 

Davis. Cambridge fifty years a city, 1846-1896 . 

Diaz. Religious training of children 

Dixson. Comprehensive subject index to eiverdal prose 
fiction 

Drake. Border wars of New PERSE 

Educational review. Vols. 1-date 

Eggleston. How to educate yourself . 

Fletcher. Sonnenschein’s cyclopedia of education 

Freese. Historic houses and spots in Cambridge, Mass., 
and nearby towns 

Froebel. Education of man : : 

Froebel. Mottoes and commentaries of Frobelis Mother 
play 

Froebel. Pedagogies of the Rinnenehries : 

Froebel. Songs and music of Froebel’s Mother play 

Frye. ‘The child and nature: geography teaching with 


sand modelling 
Gee. Short studies in nature ianwinawe. paycigec splint 
Geikie. Ancient volcanoes of Great Britain. 2 v. 
Geikie. Founders of geology 
Gordy. History of the United States foe te 
Gregory. Practical suggestions for kindergartners 
Griffis. Romance of discovery 
Griswold. Descriptive list of books Poe he. young 
Hailman. Kindergarten culture : 
Hailman. ‘Twelve lectures on the history of raiakons 
Hapgood. School needlework 
Harrison. Study of child-nature 
Harrison. ‘This country of ours 
Hart. Studies in American education . 
Hart. Handbook of English composition ; 
Heilprin. ‘The earth and its story: a first book of onli gy 
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378-C73 
150-C73 
370.9-C73 
371-C73 
595.7-—C731 
373-C81 
580-C&61 
580-C86 
370-C93 


372—C93 
580-D191 
370.9-D28 
370.9-D281 
974.44—D29 
377-D54 


016.8-D64 
974-D781 
370.5-Ed81 
374-Eg3 
370.3-F63 


974.4-F 87 
371.4—-F92 


Or or or 


ww © 
~~ 
Ww bo 
me bo 
| 
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372, 2-H12 
370. 9-H12 
646-H21 
372. 2-H24 
342. 73-H24 
370. 4—H25 
808—H25 
550—-H36 
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Herbart. A BC of sense- perception 
Hildreth. Clay modeling in the school-room 
Hill. Foundations of rhetoric 


Hill. Principles of rhetoric 


Hinsdale. American government, sareieeen aad ee nage aa 


Hinsdale. 
Hinsdale. 


How to study and teach history . 

Teaching the language-arts 

Holman. Education 

Hopkins. Handbook of ne. ear th: 
geography 

Hughes. Mistakes in Peaehite 

Hulme. Flags of the world . 

Huxley. Science and education : 

Jameson. History of historical writing in eaten 

Kay. Education and educators 


natural methods in 


Keltie. Applied geography . 

King. Methods and aids in geography 

King. Picturesque geographical readers. 2y. . 
Koopman. Mastery of books 

Kriege. The child: its nature and Peione 

Landon. School management ; 
Laurie. Historical survey of pre-Christian inition 


Leypoldt and Iles. List of books for girls and women and 
their clubs 

Locke. Some thoughts concerning Biteation 

Lydekker, and others. Natural history : é 

Lyttelton and others. ‘Thirteen essays on education . 

Lodge and Roosevelt. Hero tales from American history . 

Marenholtz-Biilow. The child and child-nature . 

Martin. Evolution of Massachusetts public school Penton 

Martin. Story ofa piece of coal . : ; 

Massachusetts. Board of education. Annual reports 

Massachusetts. Manual training commission. Report 

Mathews. Familiar flowers of field and garden 

Mill. Elementary class-book of general a ara 

Monroe. Bibliography of education ; 

Morris. History of the United States of America 


Munroe. ‘The educational ideal : 
Newell. Outlines of lessons in botany. 2 v. 
Newell. A reader in botany. 2 y. 

Newhall. Vines of northeastern America 


Newkirk. Rhymes of the states 

Page. ‘Theory and praetice of teaching 
Painter. History of education 

Parker. How to study geography 
Parker. Notes of talks on teaching 
Parker. ‘Talks on pedagogics 


371.4-H41 
372-H54 
808-—H551 
808-155 
342.73-H59 
907—H59 
407-H59 
370-H73 


910.7-H77 
371-H87 
929.9-H87 
370.4—H98 
973-J 23 
370-K18 
910-K29 
910.7—K58 
910.7-K581 
028-K83 
372.2-K89 
370-L23 
370.9-L37 


028-—L59 
370-L79 
590—L981 
370.4—L99 
973L-82 
372.2—-M33 
379-M36 
5538—-M36 
379-M38 
371.4—-M38 
580—-M42 
910.7—M59 
016.38-M75 
973-M83 
370.9-M92 
580—-N 44 
580-—N 441 
58u-N45 
917.3-N46 
371-P14 
370.9-P16 
910.7—P22 
1-P221 
371-P22 
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Patrick. Elements of pedagogics 

Payne. Science and art of education 

Payne. Contributions to the science of Seislan 
Pedagogical seminary. Vols. 1-date 


Pratt. Fairyland of flowers . 
Prince. Courses and methods 
Prince. Methods of instruction and Gaon ion of the 


schools of Germany ‘ 
Putnam. Manual of pedagogics . 
Quick. Essays on educational reformers. 
Rice. Public-school system of the United Sites 
Riggs (Wiggin). Children’s rights : 
Riggs (Wiggin). The kindergarten 
Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s gifts 
Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s occupations : 
Riggs and Smith. Kindergarten principles and pr geen 


Ritter. Comparative geography . 

Rolfe. Elementary study of English . 
Rolfe. Shakespeare the boy 

Rosenkranz. Pedagogics as a system . 
Rosenkranz. Philosophy of education 
Ross. School system of Ontario (Canada) . 


Russell. Glaciers of North America 
Russell. Voleanoes of North America 
Sargent. Reading for the young. 1890-96. 


Scherren. Popular history of animals for young people 
School and college. R.G. Huling, ed. Vol. 1. eaer es 
Scripture. The new psychology : : 
Smith. Romance of colonization 


Sully. Outlines of psychology 

Sully. Studies of childhood 

Swett. Methods of teaching . ‘ 

Tarr. Elementary physical geography 

Tate. Philosophy of education 

Tracy. Psychology of childhood . 

United States. Bureau of education. Reports 

Walker. Varied occapations in string work 

Walker. Varied occupations in weaving 

Warner. Study of children . : 

Weed. Life histories of American insects 

West. Alcuin and the rise of the Christian schools 

White. Elements of pedagogy 

White. School management . 

Wilder. Study of history by the labor ator y Eieinode england 
Wright. Children’s stories of American progress 

Wright. Children’s stories in American literature, 1660- 1860 


Wright. Children’s stories in American literature, 1861-1896 
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371-P27 
370.4—P29 
370.4—P291 
370.5—P34 
580—P88 
371.3—P93 


371—P93 
371-P98 
370.9-Q4 
379-R36 
372.2-R44 
372.2-R441 
372.2-R4411 
372. 2-R4412 
372. 2-R4413 
551.4—-R51 
807-R64. 
822. 3-R64 
371-R72 
370. 1—R72 
379-R73 
551.3-R91 
551.2—R91 
0()28-Sa7 
590-Sceh2 
370.5—Sch6 
150-Ser3 
973. 1-—Sm5 
150-Sud1 
150-Su52 
371-Sw4 
551.4—T17 
370. 1-T18 - 
150-T67 
379-Un3 
372.2-W151 
372.2—-W15 
372—W 24 
595.7-W41 
370.9-—W52 
371-W58 
371.5-W58 
942-—W 64 
973—W93 
810.9-W93 
810.9-W931 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 
1898 


In compliance with Section 142 of the Regulations for the Public 
‘Schools, the Superintendent herewith submits his twenty-fourth annual 
report, it being for the year ending December 31, 1898. 


Population of Cambridge. 


ALO. : : ; , 47,838 | 1895. : : : : 81,643 
1885. P 5 : ‘ 59,658 | 1898, estimated . : ( 89,276 


School Census. 


Number of children in the city on the first of May, five years old or 
more, but less than fifteen, as reported by the Truant Officers. 


ISG MS Ee tee sk Sth ees 10,0576 | cISGDse ae ae en ee, TO 86g 
SOONER A hci ag Perce U7 TW LebQnoe eR! oreo omens, Tae 


Schools and Classrooms. 


Latin School : ‘ , ] Classrooms in use : : ’ 12 
English High School 4 : 1 66 Lait , ; 3 14 
Grammar Schools F : j 8 6 Ram es $ : ; 98 
Primary Schools ; : 19 sf oe i : : 95 
Grammar and Primary Schools 6 ga aati ; ; : 66 
Kindergartens . , ; 11 So Nat Meu: O ie E88 5 ‘ : 1] 
Evening Drawing School . ’ 2 a ae. > : ’ 5 
Evening High School . : | 6 Phi? 68 ; ‘ 2 8 
Evening Elementary Schools . 4 6 Aa , : : 1 
Whole number of Day Schools : ; - ; ‘ : F 46 
Number of Classrooms for Day Schools. - } ; : 296 


High Schoolhouses. 


; | 
Number of | Estimated |Size of Lots,) Estimated Total 
Schoolhouses aoe Value iuaré weet xia lies ralrie 
Latin . BARON AT rae 8 $40,000 37,828 $15,900 $55,900 
Lee Street.. et 6 10,000 10,100 5,000 15,000 
English High. Re - (ait 220,000 74,366 18,000 | 238,000 
‘otalse>«s..- | 


25 $270,000 122,294 | $38,900 | $308,900 
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Grammar Schoolhouses. 


Total 


{istimate i f Lot imated 
Sehootnonses | umber of | Maurnaed [aircon egy Paymated | Fata 

Apabeig*cr ke cee ees 7 $17,400 19,689 $6,600 | $24,000 
ATisbort: 22h eee 12+ 30,000 15,193 4,600 | 34,600 
Flarvatdecs cee eee 16+ 44,000 20,494 12,000 56,000 
MOnrsek race acm eee Sete 14+ 73,000 25,650 7,000 80,000 
Peabody..... Vs Hae 6 27,000 21,813 8,000 35,000 
Potiim c. 2. ooe ines Lot 60,000 14,400 14,300 74,300 
Russelleeactrncce tt 10+ 41,000 33,073 4,000 45,000 
Shepard ke es 11 30,000 14,755 7,000 37,000 
Sleeper*.. Mee oh 8 24,800 21,284 4,200 29,000 
DAV LOE sreo555 3 oe a Tee 10+ 38,000 23,592 7,000 45,000 
TNOPROUK Cet Sec che: © 12 30,000 10,027 4,000 34,000 
Washington.......... 12+ 25,000 14,951 10,000 35,000 
"WeDSLGRA im ieserean hs 16+ 50,000 25,839 9,000 59,000 
Wellington*}......... 13+ 42,000 27,673 8,300 50,300 

Dotalveieese: see 160 $532,200 | 288,433 | $106,000 | $638,200 


* Used for grammar end primary grades. 
+ Also an assembly hall 
+ On the same lot there is another schoolhouse containing four rooms used for primary 
classes. 


Primary Schoolhouses. 


istime Si Lots,| Estimated é 
SohooThenses Giassrooms| "Value [Square Feet| Value | Vatue 
IB GAragindiy sessed yan cele 8 $12,000 10,018 $4,500 | $16,500 
OOrletbasers wee te tet 2* 3,000 10,000 1,000 4,000 
Cushing’ (sae eae 2 3,000 14,787 1,500 4,500 
Dana..... 4 2,000 14,317 4,300 6,300 
Dunster win arene 4 4,000 10,000 2.000 6,000. 
Kelton ite eee 4 6,000 15,090 4,500 10,500 
Gsnnette sae tees 5 12,000 15,434 3,000 15,000 
CLOVE shite sg Sead nies ee see» 12 25,000 9,900 4,000 29,000 
Holinessceer ces ak 4+ 6,000 11,182 4,500 10,500 
Lisssella cece 4 8,000 10,000 2,500 10,500 
TOWEll“t oth oceeeee 4 7,000 12,033 2,500 9,500 
Otis. 8 12,000 8,270 4,000 16,000 
Parkerredce70 dea ee 6 19,000 12,329 7,000 26,000 
Quiner ieee es: 2 10,000 8,469 5,000 15,000 
Reeder se 4 4,000 12,000 1,200 5,200 
Riverside 4 5,000 11,198 3,000 8,000 
Sargent 4 3,000 9,995 4,000 7,000 
Stearns......... 4 3,000 10,050 5,000 8,000 
Tarbell oor. sae 4 8,000 19,500 4,000 12,000 
Willard......... 12 25,000 20,079 5,000 30,000 
Winans. tacr vee: 6 6,000 14,347 3,500 9,500 
Primary, Total 107 $183,000 | 258,998 | $76,000 | $259,000 
Grammar, bf 160 532,200 | 288,433 | 106,000 | 638,200 
High Schools, ‘‘ 25 270,000 | 122,294 38,900 | 308,900 
Summary..-----+- 292 $985,200 | 669,725 


* Used for a kindergarten. 


t+. Used for a manual training school. 


$220,900 |$1,206,100 
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Number of teachers in the Day Schools. 
[Special teachers are included in the total.] 


ati English : : P 4 Normal 
Lat : Grammar} Primar Kinder- shi 
December Séhnol Sel Schools. Sehpols. eariens Total ears 
1893 ‘ME 19 138 108 13 297 171 
1894 12 21 142 114 15 312 191 
1895 14 21 146 116 16 322 198 
1896 15 21 151 124 . iy 337 207 
1897 16 23 157 127 22 354 219 
1898 16 23 161 133 22 364 237 
Attendance at all the Day Schools. 
Number of Pupils} Average Number] Average Daily Per cent of 
Year \Registered Belonging Attendance Attendance 
1893 13,107 11,045 10,074 91.2 
1894 13,254 11,166 10,322 92.4 
1895 13,571 11,505 10,611 92.2 
1896 13,992 11,957 11,068 92.6 
1897 14,373 12,317 11,397 92.5 
1898 15,026 12,907 Lt 978 92.8 
Attendance at the Latin School. 
Number of Pupils| Average Number| Average Daily Per cent of 
Year Registered Belonging Attendance Attendance 
1893 269 251° 236 94.1 
1894 319 303 286 94.3 
1895 380 354 334 94.3 
1896 411 378 351 94.2 
1897 387 358 339 94.5 
1898 | 398 362 343 94.7 
Attendance at the English High School. 
Number of Pupils} Average Number| Average Daily Per cent of 
Year Registered Belonging Attendance Attendance 
1893 681 569 549 96.5 
1894 691 611 594 97.1 
1895 743 648 626 96.7 
1896 733 632 611 96.6 
1897 714 644 622 96.7 


1898 773 685 | 662 96.7 


Attendance at the Grammar Schools. 


Waar Number of Pupils) Average Number} Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered Belongivg Attendance Attendance 
1893 | 5,981 5,206 4,838 92.9 
1894 5,934 5,200 4,876 93.8 
1895 5,926 5,204 4,888 93.9 
1896 6,069 «489 5,105 93.9 
1897 6,318 5,682 5,351 94.2 
1898 | 6,570 5,883 5,548 94.3 
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Attendance at the Primary Schools. 


Number of Pupils|Average Number} Average Daily Per cent of 
_Year Registered Belonging Attendance | Attendance 
1893 5,757 4,666 4,215 90.3 
1894 5,815 4,741 4,317 91.1 
1895 5,928 4,925 4,499 91.3 
1896 6,138 5,117 4,680 91.4 
1897 6,308 5,192 4,741 oD Nes 
1898 6,505 5,429 4,984 91.8 
Attendance at the Kindergartens. 
Number of Pupils|Average Number Average Daily Per cent of 
Year Registered Belonging Attendance Attendance 
1894 495 oli 249 80.3 
1895 594 374 264 70.6 
1896 641 396 321 81.2 
1897 646 441 344 78.1 
1898 780 548 44] 80.4 
Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the Latin School. 
Course, 5 years. 
Year | Boys | Average Age Girls | Average Age 
1892 52 14 years 7 months 32 14 years 7 months 
1894 51 14 years 8 months 44 14 years 4 months 
1895 54. ‘14 years 6 months 48 14 years 5 months 
1896 47 14 years 4 months 54 14 years 6 months 
1897 61 14 years 7 months 52 14 years 7 months 
1898 49 14 years 8 months 56 14 years 3 months 
Number of pupils graduated from the Latin School. 
Course, 5 years. 
Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls Average Age 
1892 8 17 years 8 months 14 18 years 7 months 
1894 15 18 years 11 months 12 19 years 6 months 
1895 16 18 years 9 months 9 18 years 11 months 
1896 16 18 years 0 months 18 18 years 6 months 
1897 21 19 years 1 month 14 18 years 6 months 
1898 16 18 years 1 month 27 18 years 3 months 


— i 


Number of pupils admitted to lowest grade of the English High School. 


Year | Boys | 


1892 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Average Age Girls Average Age 
15 years 2 months 168 15 years 3 months 
15 years 2 months 157 15 years 2 months 
14 years 9 months 140 15 years 0 months 
14 years 7 months 131 15 years 2 months 
14 years 9 months 150 15 years 0 months 
14 years 8 months 169 15 years 1 month 
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Number of pupils graduated from the English High School. 


Year 


1892 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


| Boys | 


Average Age 


18 vears 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 


| 19 


3 months 
8 months 
8S months 
7 months 
1 month 

9 months 


Girls | 


Average Age 


18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 


11 months 
7 months 
4 months 
4 months 
9 months 
5 months 


Number of pupils admitted to the lowest grade of the Manual Training 
School, with the number of graduates. 


Year | Admitted | Average Age | Graduated Average Age 

1892 85 15 years 3 months 25 18 years 0 month 
1894 72 15 years 2 months 26 17 years 10 months 
1895 63 15 years 2 months 35 17 years 8 months 
1896 59 15 years 6 months 10 18 years 6 months 
1897 84 15 years 4 months 20 18 years 6 months 
1898 70 15 years 5 months 14 18 years 2 months 


Number of pupils graduated from the Grammar and Primary Schools. 


Grammar Primary 
Year Schools. Average Age Schools. Average Age 
Course, 6 yrs. Course, 3 yrs. 
1893 487 14 years 11 months 1,147 9 years 9 months 
1894 563 14 years 11 months 1,159 9 years 8 months 
1895 491 14 years 9 months 1,209 9 years 10 months 
1896 467 14 years 10 months 1,273 9 years 9 months 
1897 521 14 years 11 months 1,292 9 years 9 months 
1898 518 15 years 0 months 1,395 9 years 8 months 
Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the Grammar 
Schools. 
Year In 4 years In 5 years In 6 years In 7 years or more 
1893 9 per cent 29 per cent 47 per cent 15 per cent 
1894 10 per cent 32 per cent 42 per cent 16 per cent 
1895 9 per cent 30 per cent 46 per cent 15 per cent 
1896 8 per cent 33 per cent 49 per cent 10 per cent 
1897 6 per cent 30 per cent 51 per cent 13 per cent 
1898 6 per cent 29 per cent 47 per cent 18 per cent 
Length of time in completing the Course of Study in the Primary 
Schools. 
Year| In2years | In 21% years | In 3 years | In 314 years| In4 years se TOS 
1894| 8 per cent | 2 per cent | 58 per cent | 2 per cent | 21 per cent | 9 per cent 
1895) 5 per cent | 1 per cent | 56 per cent | 5 per cent | 23 per cent | 10 per cent 
1896| 7 per cent | 2 per cent | 60 per cent | 3 per cent | 21 per cent | 7 per cent 
1897| 2 per cent | 3 per cent | 63 per cent | 4 per cent | 21 per cent | 7 per cent 
1898] 4 per cent | 2 per cent | 59 per cent 20 per cent 


6 per cent 


9 per cent 
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Number of pupils in all the Day Schools at different periods of the 


year. 

Year | First Day of the | First Day of the First Week of First Week of 

_ First Week Second Week October the next June 
1893 10,692 11,354 11,628 11,532 
1894 10,889 11,562 11,847 11,723 
1895 11,178 11,894 12,146 12,002 
1896 11,580 12,314 12,697 12,569 
1897 12,303 13,085 13,281 12,956 


1898 12,728 13,473 13,691 


Number of pupils in the Latin School, December, 1898. 


[ : { 

Grade Boys Girls | Total | Per cent 
Fourteenth: wee oe 17 30 47 | ba 
Thirteenth.owsanectow' seit 2 - 32 | 31 63 - 164 
Twaltth torote eatraee 34 39 is -191 
BHLeVeniha: pate eae cee me 37 | 44 81 211 
Tenis ee ee Fafa ch os 58 / 61 119 -311 

Totals vate nese tn sided 205 383 | 


Number of pupils in the English High School and in the Manual Train- 
ing School, December, 1898. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
PTH TER ONCE ct te ke or ae 45 (20)* 56 101 .137 
PA ITED bar tete one te aes 72 (84)* 60 132 - 180 
TULGVONEN Ts ssa. ee wee eee 99 (61)* 108 207 - 281 
Tenth fot #285... Pe ese 130 = 5CEI9A 166 296 -402 

DOCS Lo ania tv wae tees 346 (186)* 390 736 


* Manual Training School. 


Number of pupils in the Grammar Schools, December, 1898. 


Grade Boys | Girls | Total Per cent 
Ninth ete eee vat 976 tS BAT 086 
Dtiiee tae wal eee eee 24 31 55 -009 
MDG spe rn ashe Sees eG 324 392 | 716 .113 
Quad face c Men atele sana rae 68 85 153 -024 
Seventine.. csc soacae ss oa 415 429 | 844 -133 
LRG or, eee eee we: d17 527 | 1,044 - 164 
Tia fae be oe ee es eee tae 96 105 201 .032 
WL eas 2h cae is oe 3 626 575 1,201 .189 
MAL 5 atk Wee ee aoe piaeingt bth. M 163 190 353 .055 
FOUR SN rthetta ace 631 612 1,243 195 
PROC Seas Vid teens vee tert 3,135 3,222 6,357 
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Number of pupils in the Primary Schools, December, 1898. 


=! 


Grade Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
RIDE Sg ses Fae ce ek eet Sat 754 798 1,552 272 
PIBCOUU cers Aw ching eee a 845 890 1,735 .804 
BaP Bhiia wie hres) 5 ii cose woe cesta ree 1,217 1,202 2,419 -424 
Total icons Ste 2,816 2,890 5,706 


Number of pupils and teachers in the Kindergartens, 1896, 1897, 1898. 


Year Boys Girls Total Pac 
1896 231 270 501 17 
1897 254 329 583 22 
1898 265 339 604 22 


Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, with 
the average attendance. 


1893 | 


1894 | 1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 

gee al Fae sea Sotade Sethere See IS” Gee. NOME 

242 217 212 193 209 182 
142 103 iI Ws 103 114 99 


Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the average 


attendance. 
1293 | 1894 | 1895 1896 | 1897 | 1898 
1,085 1,379 1,246 1,128 1,225 1,165 
419 542 478 445 448 494 


Number of pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, including those 
in the Parochial Schools. 


1893 | 1894 | 1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 
2,376 | 2,492 | 2,557 | 2.518 | 2,512 | 2,637 
Cost of instruction in the Evening Schools. 

Year | Elementary | High | Drawing | Total | 
1893 $2,124 50 $1,363 00 $1,531 00 $5,018 50 
1894 2,293 00 1,396 00 1,175 00 4,864 00 
1895 2,427 00 1,422 50 1,255 00 5,104 50 
1896 2,104 00 1,321 50 1,110 00 4,535 50 
1897 2,086 00 1,274 50 1,060 00 4,420 50 

1898 2,324 00 1,091 00 


1,439 00 


4,854 00 
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Cost of instruction in the Day Schools. 
(Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, clerks, and truant officers.) 


Number of Teach- | Average Number 


Year ers, December 1 of Pupils Whole cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $164,818 00 $23 32 
1878 173 7.028 136,491 20 19 42 
1880 182 7,175 130,371 75 18 17 
1882 200 7,898 137,328 55 17 38 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1886 233 9,218 165,277 42 17 92 
1888 241 9,756 175,773 80 18 02 
1890 263 10,089 190,558 21 18 89 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 19 07 
1893 297 11,045 215,593 12 19 52 
1894. 312 11,166 228,873 48 20 50 
1895 322 11,505 235,811 62 20 50 
1896 337 11,957 245,104 O1 20 50 
1897 354 12,317 255,397 92 20 73 
1898 364 | 12,907 268,182 97 20 78 
Cost of the Day Schools. 
[The expenditures fur new schoolhouses are not included. ] 
Year pei aie ee as uel eke eae Whole cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1878 173 7,028 162,437 77 23 11 
1880 182 7,175 / 153,967 56 21 45 
1882 200 7,898 166,230 52 21 04 
1884 216 8,414 203,234 56 24 15 
1886 233 9,218 207,536 46 22 51 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 23 10 
1890 263 10,089 241,980 84 23 98 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1893 297 11,045 | 274,053 82 | 24 81 
1894 312 11,166 287,137 37 25 72 
1895 322 11,505 | 299,085 93 / 26 00 
1896 337 11,957 316,090 83 26 44 
1897 354 12,317 | 327,319 90 26 57 
1898 364 12,907 | 345,566 30 26 77 


Summary of the School Census as taken by the Truant Officers, May, 
1898. 
[The statutes make it the duty of the School Committee to ascertain annually the names and ages of 


all persons between the ages of five and fifteen years belonging in their respective towns and Cities 
on the first day of May.] 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen . : 2 14,036 
Number in public schools between five and fifteen . : ; : 11,597 
Number in public schools fifteen years old or more : ; ‘ 1,458 
Number in private schools between five and fifteen i ‘A 1,680 
Number not attending school between five and eight. . ‘ 537 
Number not attending school between eight and fourteen. : 70 
Number not attending school between fourteen and fifteen . ‘ 152 
Whole number not attending school between five and fifteen : 759 
Number in the city between five and six ‘ , ‘ : : 1,395 


Number in the city between eight and fourteen —. , . : 8,391 
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Finances. 
[Yor the financial year ending December 1, 1898.] 

Cost of instruction in day schools . ¥ ; F : s . $268,182 97 
Cost of instruction in evening schools . : : : 4,854 00 
Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, day schools : ‘ . 94,746 79 
Cost of care and repairs of schoolhouses, evening schools. é 2,400 00 
Cost of text-books and supplies , ; ; ; : ; are WPI oti, 
Expended for incidentals . ; ; : ‘ ; ‘ ; : 1,207 09 
Expended for care of truants . , ; , : . ; : 3,221 58 
Expended for flags . ; : : : : : 212 80 
Expended for new Latin schoolhouse : , ‘ z : . 88,937 16 
Expended for Roberts schoolhouse, Ward 2 . : : : . 29,083 60 
Expended for Ellis schoolhouse, Ward 5 : . + 28,780 20 
Expended for addition to Peabody schoolhouse, Ward 5 : . 24,541 76 
Expended for Taylor schoolhouse, grading and fencing 3 : 1,422 45 
Expended for furniture for different buildings ; : ; : 1,359 93 

Total expenditures for all school purposes ‘ $526,945 40 


Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hopkins 
Fund, S683. 27, the tuition of State Wards, $319.50, and for the 
tuition of non-resident pupils, $1,281.50, the actual cost of the 


schools to the city is ; : ; . $524,661 13 
Assessed value of real and per sonal estates, May, 1897 . . $89,551,090 00 
Ratio of expenditures for school purposes to the valuation in 1897 -0059 


Statistics taken from the sixty-second annual} report of the Secretary 


aa of the State Board of Education. 
Number of cities and towns: cities, 32; towns, 321 . : : 353 
Number of public schools. 9,863 
Number of pops of all ages in the public schools during the 

years ©: 456,141 
Number of persons over fifteen years of age attending the 

public schools. 7 44,770 
Per cent of attendance b ased upon the aver age membership 92 


Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 


during the year: men, 1,174; women, 12,029 - é 13,203 
Number of teachers who have ‘graduated from normal schools . 4,425 
Average number of months the eee schools have been sg ; 

for the entire Tears. a - 5 : : 9.3 
Number of high schools 4 : ; : , : : 261 
Number of teachers in high schools. : ° A 2 ‘ 1,384 
Number of pupils in high’ schools : 38,133 
Amount expended upon the public schools, exclusive of the 

expense of school] buildings ‘ . $9,839,579 33 
Cost of new schoolhouses, pet manent. impr -ovements, and. ordi- 

nary repairs p ' F : ; : : é . 3,814,070 03 
Entire expenditure for public school purposes : ‘ . $13,653,649 63 


State Normal Schools including the State Normal Art School in Boston. 


Bridgewater . yt ee incipal, Albert G. Boyden - ' Students, 274 
Fitchburg ; : John G. Thompson. : 113 
' Framingham . : 45 Henry Whittemore . : so 104 
Hyannis . p ; sh W.A. Baldwin . : : by 5d 
Lowell . ; ; oy Frank F. Coburn ; ; if 140 
North Adams ; Ae Frank Fuller Murdock ; % 106 
Salem. ; : <7 Walter P. Beckwith . : RS 140 
Westfield . ; e Charles 8. Chapin ; : Sh 160 
Worcester , : ap H. Harlow Russell . : < 190 


Art School. : cE George H. Bartlett. . “ 284 
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Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 
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TABULAR VIEW 


December J, 1898. 


[Salaries are to be increased January 1, 1899. ] 


No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools Teachers A Salaries Dee. 1, 1898 

TEStiN Et oe ee ee ee ses at siete William F. Os | $3,000 | 383 
Theodore P. Adams. 2,000 
John I. Phinney. . 1.700 
Wa xo en RRM | nia es > <n e's = 1,000 
Helen M. Albee.... 950 
Constance Alexander....... 850 
Mary A. Bachelder..... S00 
Alice Cary Baldwin ....... 850 
Mabel L. Chamberlain...... 900 
CATO TGs LITA s nee ete 950 
Mary Ox Hard ysteeaon sect. 950 
ROSE. Hara witiirds ts aces s Mock 850 | 
Mabel. se Harris soe: os. 750 
Helen Wee unroe® |. ne 750 
LGna Aa Merrie Omer i v alte. 750 | 
Jennie 8. Spring........... 950 
Annie 8. Dodge*........ 500 | 

Fon glish igi ess a2 on dare Ray Greene Huling... ....| 3,000 736 
Edwin L. Sargent.......... 2,000 
Joseph A. Coolidge........ 1,500 | 
Roresel hb -Greenes sr. 2... 950 
William 4. Stark.ye. 25's...) 4,200 
Grace L. Deering.......... 1,200 
Helen E. Andrews......--.. 750 
Caroline Close.. 950 
Bertha L. Cogswell. 950 
Gertrude H. Grook. 800 | 
Esther 8. Dodge. . ae 750 | 
My rast Slollisw cca dang ote ores 1,000 | 
Maud A. Lawson....... ae 950 | 
Henrietta E. MeIntire...... 950 | 
Mary Moulton......... tee 950 | 
Louisa. Petarkersse.as) es: 1,000 | 
Lillian C. Rogers....-...... 950 
Caroline A. Sawyer..-..... 950 
Emma A. Scudder.........- 950 
Florence W. Smith") «<2... 800 
Martha BR. Smith.. > «sos a 950 
Delia M. Stickney.. 1,200 
Alice He Stratton <4 <a es 750 
Martha L. Babbitt*........ 600 

Agassiz Pare ie Pere Maria I. Baldwin:. ++... 2). 900 el 
Edith: Carey aiven yee es 400 
Addie( 5... Byamyvsre., wears 520 
Mary G. Carpenter........-. 620 
Mary P.-Massé..... Le ts 620 


*Secretary and Librarian. 
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Tabular View — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries aie SeE aban 
PA PRE SUM aininicnte hisses wes eh gw Mary A. Parsons........... 620 | 
Grace C. Stedman..- ....... 520 | 
Jennie L. Upham.......... | 620 | 
A SOOT ksc3 Ohrsehaeanes Benjamin W. Roberts ......, 2,000 — 596 
Sara A. Bailey..... ate Sites 700 | 
POMP He rts til <') cae dy ooh 650 | 
Susanah Ag aris 4/0). ease ae 620 | 
Bet pad 8 ta RR or ae an See ne 620 | 
Mary M. Brigham ......... 620 — 
Evelyn M. Dormer ........ 520 | 
ALICE Elbit ob aes sis cg 620 | 
Susan L. Keniston. ..... . 620 | 
Hvyelyn cbs Renney 222 ce 620 | 
Ada M. Litchfield... .....2.. | 620 | 
Nant Me ATSDR S20 <3 eas 620 
S- Agnes Mulloney.....-... 620 | 
Lda Omit ose... on TS 620 | 
Caroline M. Williams....... 620 | 
TTB VATO ccm eee es oe a James S. Barrell.........3. 2,000 | 848 
Arthur B...Webbei’:.,-;-~.. 1,000 
.Ada H. Wellington......... 700 
Margaret B. Wellington.... 700 
Auna M. Brown............ 650 | 
Addie L- Bartlett... .2-. 2. 620 
Mary. Fo merson......°.-. 620 
HraAnces Pav yan. for ser se! 620 | 
Margaret M. Fearns... .... 470 | 
Estella J. French .......+.. 620 
Eliza S..Getchell. .'........; 620 | 
Annie B. Lowell. ..... it 620 
Adeline M. Murphy....... 620 | 
Elizabeth M. Nash......... 620 
Laura L. Parmenter........ 470 
Louise C. Patterson........ 620 
Elizabeth L. Setchell....... 620 | 
Annie M.. Street. >. 25 6 620 620 | 
Emma F. West....-....... 620 
Hortense O. Young........ 620 
Morse id canneses Aigies Mary A. Townsend..... bass ton 2000 \ ne 
Pare W.TOWIE: se oss as 700 
Marcia E. Ridlon.. .... .. 650 | 
Elizabeth J. Baldwin....... 620 | 
Marie Hamel 2c. eee. ss 620 | 
Annie M. Dow..... MO Brae 620 
Leila. F. Drake. * 2.05. 32. * 620 
Lea SH GOHNCR Sco each es 620 | 
Mary E. Leavitt........... 620 | 
Grace H. Manter........... 520 | 
Alice E. May......-.---..-. 620 — 
Maude R. Pullen........... 400 © 
Emilie F. Richardson...... 620 | 
Mary E. Sawyer........-.--- 620 — 
Lucy M. Soulée............ 620 | 
Gertrude D. Sprague ...... 620 — 
 OADOUY vise rok oe aa ie si Frederick S. Cutter....--+-| 2,000 | 307 


Addie F. Cleary..... ...-.- 700 | 
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Names of Schools 


Peabody....-- 
Putndin ae ve ee ee 
(FTAMMar sin lake 

us ‘ 
sini eee Mpadane Aki ied ds 
Shepard pve vee tot aie iat 
Gramniar..5% 

] ; 
RgoDeE Primary....-.-- 


No. of Pupils 


Alice M. Gage......--. +++. 
Laura C. Harding........-.- 


Teachers Salaries Dec. 1, 1898 
BTISAIGA LNOli nna cue noes. $620 
ATTA CR A EOLLOWS <n ccs e eal 620 
Charlotte A. Ewell..-...... 620 
|'M. Lizzie Hewitt.......--.. 620 
Effie A. Perkins....... ne 520 
Alice M. Tufts..-- 570 
AROMAS GW DAVIS: se ee: 2,000 604 
Frederick B. Thompson..--| 1,200 
Eliza M. Hussey...--.-... 700 
Henriette E. de Rochemont. 650 
Mary A. Carmichael......-. 620 
ATita Pluss f OLED Beene oo 620 
Sarah M. Grieves........ 620 
TAG 2) CWells Se aces... 2 620 
Annie B. Josselyn......---- 620 
Louise A. Keeler...... BS 620 
Marcia L. Marple.... 470 
| Anna EK. Macmaster........ 400 
ElizaSi Paddick...02u6 . 620 
Louise A. Stickney...... 620 
Annie A. 'Trelegan... 620 
Arthur C. Wadsworth...... 1,800 ae 
A lie G7 PPCGIE ee eee 700 
Carrie J. Allison. .:<. , 520 
Fannie P. Browning........ 620 
Mary A. Connelly........--- 470) 
Alice VeoCurrier 7), s hee 620 
Edna W. Hodgkins .... .. 570 
H. Maud McLean........ 570 
Gertrude E. Russell........ 470 
Loretta Ly Shaw. oo uc ais. 2.0 570 
Edward O. Grover.....----| 2,000 505 
Nellie A. Hutchins. 700 
Garoline i; BIKE Se). jc 8 700 
Helen W. Metealf......--.. 650 
Emma A: Faulkner. i, .. 2. 620 
Harriet. Foster® [22.8258 620 
Lottie L. Griswold..... Se 620 
Louise H. Griswold........ 620 
Ella Mo Horne. : sc¢. 2 nea ee 620 
Wilety 2). in tise eae eee 620 
Flora C. Ingraham..... 620 
Theresa H. Mahoney....... 400 
Mary A. Stephenson....... 620 
Grace, 4) “Streets fcc eon aes 620 
A. Estelle Ingraham........ 900 fh 
Emily Bissell.............: 570 
Mabel E. Blake...... 620 
Mary F. Calnane........-.- 620 
Florence M. Dudley.....---- 520 
Fannie G. Flanders.... 620 


*On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with the rules of the School 


Committee. 
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Names of Schools 


Sleeper... cf ares se 


Bey Aer Primary. 


Thorndike 


Washington........ 


Webster... ..:. 


=e +) shin Tere 


Grammar 


Teachers 


‘Melissa M. Lloyd...... ora 
Kvelynrde Locke. 4s. 
Blanche C. ‘Trefethen...... 


Ella “RieAVeryc.nsmers: oha3 


Mary A. Boland.---- 
Bridget T.. Boyle........... 
Anna EB. Callahan s:.. 3... 
Dillisne at. Canty ae) o7n3 
AOEEDNING Day ihe is wh 
Margaret E. Fuller... .. 
Kate A. Hegarty. . 
Cecilia-F. Leahy. «<2, -\-..a3 
Mabel F. Reycroft..... teteks 
Ruel H. Fletcher..... 
Harriet A. Townsend....... 
Laura A. Westcott......... 
Grace W. Fletcher-....:.. 
Lena S. Frederikson........ 
Harriet M. Hanson......... 
Emma A. Hopkins......... 
Elizabeth G. Hutchison..... 
Mary E. Nason.. rane) 
Ellen M. Plympton. Bas ies 
pusam penter cs 0s aes} 
Abby S. Taylor... . 
Lydia A. Whitcher......... 
John W2 Freese. 61.36 6.<0'. 2 2 
ela AOS pra ties sion 
Alice P. Fay 
Adelaide D. Billings........ 
BAgata oe Clare nsec an sie 
Mary L. Ells 
Ellen A. Kidder 
Winifred L. Kinsley...... 
Hmma Penney * 021: 14-1. 
Margaret J. Penney 

Hattie Shepherd.... 

Mary? Hisotlless. Scere bea. 
Marianne M. Webb......... 
SOUT DRT OS a cee te ans 
William.D, "Tillson:: 20% 
Alic6 Ce Phinney ssn ses 2s « 
Martha: Nii Hanson.) >... - 
Ada A. Billings...... 
Mabel T. Ashley. . ‘yr 
Ella E. Buttrick........... 
Charlotte M. Chase......... 
Fannie F. Curtis........... 
susan Li Downes.; eee. ase 
Josephine Hills 
Gertrude I. Hulbert 
M. Josephine SY sis 
Anna §. Lamson.. Re bk 
Minnies \. Heid «..m5 te eines 
Sarah E. Rideout........... 
Harriette E. Shepard... 


see eee 


i Mit Oy pe 


Salaries 


No. of Pupils 
Dee. 1, 1898 


96 
335 


404 
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Names of Schools 


Webster...... 
Boardman 


OC& eh 6 CTY ww ab ‘6 


Dunster 


oe ew ee ee eee e yp eee 


Felton 


ore e eer ee ee eee HO Rew OD 


ee) 


Lassell 


i 9/9) 6) 0.008. '9, 2m © 16. & 8.6 (8s 


Lowell ea 


ore ey Ppa) 


Ota es Bae ie ae. 
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Teachers Salaries 
MED LE. WAtSON «+ sa) \.re.- $620 
Elizabeth J. Karcher....... 690 
Christine R. Denyven...... 620 
eMaliawiae’ IEKSON vs). i's. ss 470 
Isabella M. Duguid..... frst 620 
1 By ci & C14 eee ae a 570 
Grace Morgan.........-... 620 
 raOTCnCesIDIthh }. era lee © 620 
Ara ate WALLG. < Nes 2025s 620 
Maude A. Deehan.......... 630 
NOV SRL APIRIE catnte oe oats id ao: -, 520 
Georgia E. Martin... ...... 640 
Jane Macmaster.........--- 620) 
Matilda Macmaster......... 620 
Marion B. Magwire......... 620 
VG] wo. VVALKED. emew ek. es 400 
Susan EK. Wyeth............ 645 
Mary ctin COLD Ys scusiclo «mm 6% 620 
Marya. Oran 22 -3.- seers 620 
Agnes M. Sheridan......... 620 
Wiorence' A. Rogers: ~~. ..... 640 
Marcia K. Bownian:. <...» 400 
Se SUN a DAVIS Ge ues pleats os 620 
Helene Hazard cies ae ee 620 
Wittics tis Pinibits sss ee eae 620 
Mary A. Rady............ 645 
Annie M. Billings... ...... 620 
Anna SONGE «ss e% oc. St 620 
Mary McFarlane........... 470 
Augusta G. Mirick......... 620 
Frances E. Pendexter...... 710 
Charlotte A. Callahan...... 520 
Mary Lt Dolan. tn: <2 920m 400 
Katherine L. Dolan........ 400 
MinmiesAy Doran... tole vexe - 570 
MaryrA. Hurley. nt ss 470 
Katherine L. McElroy..... 620 
Julia G. McHugh........... 620 
Mary E. Mulloney.......... 620 
Anastasia Peters v...ne ess 620 
Anna Roach..... Dee aee pk txts 400 
Jane E. Whoriskey........ 620 
Frances E. Whoriskey...... 640 
Rose Vv Covliér fen 1.452. 620 
Elizabeth B. Gahm......... 620 
Mary E. Whoriskey.. ..... 570 
Eusebia A. Minard......... 640 
Malvina iM Joslin... 22,5 620 
Agnes J. McElroy........ 620 
Ellen N. Leighton......... 685 
Frances Allen s2c0.< + bss 620 
Josephine M. Doherty...... 620 
Luella Mi oMarshseas <3 cics0% 620 
Fem mare: (ROSS coe oo ee 3 620 
Margaret Sullivan.......... 620 
Elilén’ C:-Walshwm. <>... - 620 
Kate F. Wellington......... 620 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 1, 1898 


370 


86 
178 


145 


196 


487 


171 


REPORT OF 


Tabular View — Continued. 
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Names of Schools 


VATKOGT.. s> su0e 


Riverside.... 


Sargent..... 


Stearns..... 


TParhGllsocy carci rr S| 


Willard..-:. 


Wellington 


eo eoeore es eeeeee 


©. €7_ 6S. 08, 6: 6% 8) eeke 
. . 


peewee ee ee wees 


by 6 Cun OF » 10.0) ers. 6 


5) a. ga ©. )0 2: ee, ee '¢ 


eee eee ew eene 


Grammar... 
Primary...-- 


Teachers 


Mary A. Knowles .... 

Charlotte E. Clapp......... 
Butella KE, L. Conland...... 
Mattie S. Cutting........... 
Harriet R. Harrington... .. 
Agnes Marchant........... 
Lucy C. Wyeth............ 
HyaG: Oakes <a eee 
Margaret T. Burke ........ 
Margaret M. Brosnahan.... 
Jennie R. Marsh..........- 
Julia A. Robinson.......... 
Elizabeth A. Tower........ 
Amanda My Alger... ots)t5.7: 
MaryoA= Ure tack ei. 
Mary A. Brown............ 
Christina DD Barbey to: 222.3. 
Lucy M. Fletcher.......... 


PERO LIT IV SAH er PAL Lee sich lecabele i stare 


Ella oM. Leaver -e/.5 8. 5: 
Marion Prescott...... ..... 
Fannie EK. Higgins... .... 

Maria J. Bacon.... 2... ese 
Ellen A. Cheney.........-.. 
VARA PALA VEO dive ia. ob Ghat 
Hattie A. Thayer..-....... 
Emma J. Young........... 
Florence J. Alley.......... 
Sadie E. Meacham......... 
Carrie P. Pierce...-........ 


|Clara W. Ruggli...-....... 


Amelia Wright----....-.... 
Sally N. Chamberlain...... 
M. Elizabeth Evans........ 
Black. Gullivers’s3.). 2.25, 
Julia. oS. Gushee. ve kee 
Mary E. G. Harrington..... 
Louise W. Harris..-... Bars ee 
Katherine M. Lowell....... 
Belles Menards ic reals ale 
FGbezae DE VV SUR OT ess attra, tnd. n 
Grace R. Woodward........ 
Laura Wright. - 2.2.06. 26: 
M. Carrie Dickman..... ... 
Mary E. Bassett..--.....-... 
Addie M. Bettinson ...... : 
Mary H. Brooks.....-...-.-- 
Georgianna P. Dutcher..... 
Genevieve S. Flint...... : 

Mary AI Gilman 23) oes. 


Herbert H. Bates...... Plog ahs 
Sarah J. Gunnison. 0.222 .% 
Margaret Kidd............. 


Mary I. Vinton............. 
Carrie H. Stevens........-.. 


| Salaries 


17 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 1, 1898 


220 


108 
184 


146 


253 


217 


206 


494 


317 


323 


*On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with the rules of the Schoo] Committee. 
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‘Tabular View — Continued. 


No. of Pupils 


Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries | Dec. 1, 1898. 
Wellington ......-...-+.-- Emma M. Taylor.......... $620 
Training Class..........-.- 4,500 
( Boardman....... Mary B. Pratt.......-....--. 570 53 
| Caroline F. Carrick......-.. 480 
Corlett.......... Sarah (5:. Wells... 252 .'. 3 620 40 
Annie MM. Dodd =...) ..5.. 440 
Dunster-........- RararAS ELON: 8 yin. ek Ale 620 58 
Caroline: A. Wolcott. ....... 480 
Gannett .......-- Gertrude M. Gove.......... 620 52 
| Carrie E. Shepherd......... 480 
LASOPE Ha Buea be se Selma EK. Berthold ....... 620 60 
: Jennie 8S. Clough...-....... 440 
te Seren ree ae Melinda Gates..........----| 620 44 
= Margaret L. Voorhees...... 440 
| Moore Street...-. Harriette EH. Ryan...... er : 50 
Leonice S. Morse.-.......... 
Riverside-:...... Helen I. Hutchison........ y 64 
Kdith L. Lesley............ 
Slcepetvn cc. ars MiabelbSiA Ganis isis we : 62 
JTL ias BAIN CS oan acer sho 
Tey LOE sperctalec sia 3's Marys beland raat ies 2 ? 61 
Caroline A. Leighton 
WVSlBN voces nee ss Ellen A. Watson..........- ; 60 
Alice: V. Mcintire:~...--: - 
TEACHER OF BOTANY — Sarah E. Brassill : : , : é $1,000 
TEACHER OF GYMNASTICS — Mabel L. Cummings . : ‘ : 600 
TEACHERS OF SEWING — Agnes Gordon : , , ‘ ‘ 600 
Alice H. Nay . ; ‘ ' : : 600 
Nancy T. Dawe ‘ : : : ; 420 
DIRECTOR OF Music — Frederick E. Chapman : . ; ; 2,000 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING— Peter Roos . : PF ‘ ; 2 1,800 
ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison / : - ; 800 
SPECIAL PRIMARY ‘TEACHER — Mary A. Lewis. ; : ‘ 1,100 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell . : : ; . 3,000 
AGENT — Sanford B. Hubbard . é F : " : : ; 2,000 
CLERKS — Althea B. Frost : ; ; : : ; ‘ : 700 
Myrta E. Smith : : : ; ; ; : 500 
PORTER — John H. Lemon : : ; ; ; ; : 500 
TRUANT OFFICERS — Lucian §. Cabot. : ; : c ; 900 
John Car michael . : ; : : ; 900 
Jeremiah Murphy . ; 3 ; - ; 800 
William H. Porter . ‘ 3 , . z 900 


The Post Office addresses of the several schools are as follows: 


CAMBRIDGE— Latin, English High, Rindge Manual Training, * Corlett, 
+ Peabody, + Washington, { Agassiz, Cushing, Dunster, § Holmes, Lowell, 
Quincy, Riverside, ¢ Russell. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT —f Allston, +t Harvard, { Morse, +t Webster, { Wellington, 
Boardman, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Parker, Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, 
Willard. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE— ¢ Putnam, + Thorndike, Gore, Lassell, Otis, t Taylor. 

NORTH CAMBRIDGE— t+ Shepard, Reed, { Sleeper, Wyman. 


* Kindergarten. ; tGrammar and primary grades. 
+ Grammar grades. § Manual Training. 
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Summary. 

Number of pupils in Latin School . : ‘ : ; , 383 
Number of pupils in English High School ; : ; , ‘ 736 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools . : ; ‘ ; : 6,357 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools. : : : ‘ : 5,706 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens . 3 : : ; : ‘ 604 

otala: : : 13,786 
Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Dec. 1 1897 : 13,310 
Increase of pupils, 1898. ‘ : ? : . : : ; 476 
Increase of pupils, 1897. : . : : é : ; : 422 
Increase of pupils, 1896. ‘ : : : : ‘ : : 714 
Increase of pupils, 1895. ; 4 : : ‘ ; : ; 250 
Increase of pupils, 1894. : : ; ‘ : ‘ : 278 
Increase of pupils, 1893. ; ; : ‘ : ; 3 : 135 
Increase of pupils, 1892. : 2 : ‘ ; d : : 210 
Increase of pupils, 1891 222 
Average annual increase of pupils, from 1880 to 1890 (inclusive) : 331 


Cost of Instruction. 


Latin School . * . $18,325 00 For each pupil : : 47 84 
English High School. 26,051 17 eh tee ; y 35 88 
Training School é : 12,771 00 sy ee ae os ; j 14 41 
Grammar Schools . . 104,723 55 ae ok ASP 3 ; 18 25 
Primary Schools. . 75,081 30 ae iS pe ; : 13 94 
Kindergartens . : Pie en tase 3) Shei es os ; : 19 33 
Teacher of Sloyd . ; 270 00 
Teachers of Sewing : 1,560 00 
Director of Music . : 2,000 00 
Directors of Drawing. 2,600 00 
Teacher of Botany . ate bag’ aU OO 
Teacher of Gymnastics . 600 00 
Substitute Teachers , 513 00 
Superintendent A ; 3,000 00 
Agent : ‘ ; : 2,000 00 
Clerks - : : 1,200 00 
Special Teacher in Pri- 
mary Schools : . 1,100 00 
Truant Officers : ‘ 3,452 00 
Porter ; ; 7 : 500 00 
$268,182 97 For each pupil ‘ ; 19 45 
Cost of instruction in Evening High School . : : . $1,489 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools : A : 2,324 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools. : 3 : 1-091, 00 
$4,854 00 


*The director of drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary is in- 
eluded in this amount. 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils reg- 
istered is 653; in the average number belonging, 590; in the aver- 
age daily attendance, 581. In the per cent of attendance there has 
been an increase of three-tenths of one per cent. ‘he number be- 
longing to the schools in December, 1897, was 13,310; in December, 
1898, 13,786; an increase of 476. ‘The entire cost of the day 
schools, excluding the expenditures for new schoolhouses and new fur- 
niture, exceeds that of last year by $18,246.40, and the cost per pupil 
by 20 cents. In the entire cost of instruction the increase is $12,- 
785.05, an increase in the cost per pupil of 5 cents. 

For several years the cost of the Cambridge schools has been com- 
pared with that of the schools in the other cities and towns of the 
State. The data upon which this comparison has been made has been 
taken from the annual report of the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Were this comparison continued for the year 1898, the results 
would be of no practical value, as upon January 1, 1899, the cost of 
the schools will be materially increased, and this will change the rel- 
ative position of Cambridge among the towns and cities of the State in 
regard to the amount appropriated for schools according to valuation. 

This increase in the cost of the schools for 1899 will be due to an 
increase in salaries and to the expenditure required for the support of 
the manual training school which heretofore has been maintained by 
Mr. Rindge. 

Text-Books and Supplies. 


At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on sup- 
plies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that committee 
for the year. ‘The report is as follows : — 

In accordance with Section 29 of the Rules of the School Board, 
the Committee on Supplies submit their report for the school. year 
ending July 1, 1898, it being their fourteenth annual report. 


Stock on hand July 1, 1897 . ‘ . $3,685 32 
Purchases and expenditures to J uly 1; 1898 . , . 20,213 08 
——— $23,898 40 
Cash sales and exchanges. : ; : : : 466 93 
Delivered to schools, officers, etc. . : , : . 17,2383 94 


17,700 87 
Stock on hand July 1, 1898 . : ; : : : $6,197 53 
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The purchases and expenditures have been :— 


For text-books ‘ ‘ : i ; 3 . $7,946 58 
Desk and reference books . -. : : : : 532 01 
Copy and drawing books . : ; ‘ ‘ ; 720 36 
Apparatus and fur nishings ; < : 2,365 97 
Printing, $177.75; expressage and labor, $322. a eae 500 28 
Repairing books, $321.70; a fee a OF. : 517 72 
Tuning pianos. ‘ : : 23 50 
Miscellaneous supplies, ete. : ; : : : 7,361 59 
--~ 19,968 O1 
Less the value of exchanges : - : : 107 65 
$19,860 36 
The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows :— 
Stock on hand July 1, 1897. ; 4 : : . $3,685 32 
Bills paid by City Treasurer . ; . ; ; . 19,860 36 
—- $23,545 68 
Less stock on hand July 1, 1898. ; . $6,197 53 
Cash paid to City ‘Treasur er , Sales and damages : 466 93 
— 6,664 46 
We have, net cost of all schools and officers. : $16.881 22 


or an average cost per pupil of $1.268. The average cost per pupil per annum 
for fourteen years has been $1.226. 


The annual cost per pupil for text-books and supplies since the introduction 
of the free text-book law is as follows :— 


See re ye areca ase enee ree woe, a | Average cat 
1885 $1L.880 1890 $1.334 1895 $1.152 
1886 1.170 1891 1.248 1896 1.436 
1887 1.051 1892 1.149 1897 1.094 
1888 1.068 1893 1.109 1898 1.268 
1889 0.960 1894 1.243 


— 


The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies is as follows: 


Average per Pupil 


Net Uxpense sy’ °° S > dros ae 
1898 1897 | 1896 1895 | 1894 

High Schools « A Pa $3,921 39 | $3.555 | $3.398 | $3.403 | $2.925 $3.794 
Grammar Schools.. 4,262 57 977 1.053 1.527 1.418 1.301 
Mixed Schools..-.-.| 4,575 91 | 1.5382 | 1.105 1.995 | 1.083 1.264 
Primary Schools...- 2,307 00 540 420 444 325 .369 
Kindergartens ...... 584 87 1.003 634 580 251 585 
Evening Schools.... 343 48 sph ae vane Dam. ree cigars 
Special Teachers.. . 77 25 “i she 

Blovies (<5. Gna nde: 394 96 

Officers of Board.... 72 35 | 

Incidentals ......--- 341 44 | 


$16,881 22 81. 268 panes $1.436 | $1.152 $1.243 
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The total expenditures of this year are greater by $5,073.72 than 
those of last year (which it will be recalled were unusually small), 
and they exceed by $0.042 the average expenditure per pupil for the 
fourteen years since the free text-book system was begun. 

The increase in the amount spent for text-books is due to the 
change of several books in the English high school and to the intro- 
duction of a new music reader and additional books in the other 
schools. Fitting up the Sloyd school, additional apparatus for physics, 
and materials for the introduction of color work in the grammar 
schools, and the purchase of four pianos, caused a largely increased 
expenditure under the head of apparatus and furnishings. ‘The open- 
ing of the Russell school called for extra expense amounting to over 
$2,000. Part of the increase of $0.051 per pupil for miscellaneous 
supplies is due to the expense of the drawing exhibition, to the pur- 
chase of blocks for the English high school for next year, and also to 
the introduction of color work in the grammar schools, referred to 
above. ‘The constant need for careful supervision to prevent waste is 
especially apparent in regard to what are classed as miscellaneous 
supplies. 

At least 14,000 pupils will have to be provided with text-books and 
other supplies during a part of the next financial year. At the aver- 
age cost per pupil this will make $17,500 required for the regular 
appropriation for text-books and supplies. ‘To this must be added 
$500 for each of the three new grammar schools, for desk and reference 
books, maps, charts, and other furnishings; $400 to provide pianos 
for these schools, and $1,500 for apparatus and furnishings of the new 
Latin school. From January 1, 1899, the cost of maintaiing the 
manual training school must be borne by the city; the estimate for 
stock used in the shops and for text-books and other supplies is 
$1,800. 

The amount needed by this committee to carry on its work is 
$22,700, and this sum is requested for the year 1898-99. 

For flags and flagstaffs there has been expended $226.13, of which 
$1035.56 was for repairs to flags. 

It was intended that a mast for displaying the high school flag 
should have been set this year, but owing to the war it was found 
impossible to procure one for the amount estimated earlier, and the 
request for the small additional appropriation required was not 
granted by the city council. 
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School Accommodations. 


The following is the report of the committee on schoolhouses : — 

This year the Board may be congratulated on the prospect of the 
near completion of the new Latin school building and three practically 
new grammar schoolhouses ; the Ellis school on Norris street, North 
Cambridge, containing twelve rooms and a hall; the Roberts school 
on Harvard street, corner of Winsor, Cambridgeport, with similar 
accommodations; and the transformation of the Peabody school from 
a six room building to one of fourteen rooms and a hall, as originally 
designed ten years since. 

In other parts of the city the need of new buildings or for remodel- 
ling old ones is undeniable. “The interior of the Felton should be re- 
arranged as suggested by this committee in their report two years ago. 
At that time the committee also mentioned the need of a modern 
building for the Dana school on Centre street. ‘This school is in a 
good situation, but many just complaints are made of the building. 
If this were replaced by a new brick schoolhouse of eight rooms, the 
service would be less expensive, and the children from the Stearns 
school which is badly lighted and unsatisfactory, could be divided be- 
tween the Dana and the Allston, and the lots occupied by the Sar- 
gent and Stearns could be surrendered for other uses. 

The Otis schoolhouse in East Cambridge is unsanitary and, should 
there be a fire, unsafe. As the location is good the best plan seems 
to be so to remodel the interior as to provide six good schoolrooms 
with suitable small rooms and stairways. 

The Washington schoolhouse has been condemned by the state au- 
thorities but continues to be used on sufferance. ‘This occupies a val- 
uable site and the proceeds from its sale would offset the cost of a 
new lot; this should be below Harvard Square in order to relieve the 
pressure of the Webster school. 

For the present year this committee urge only the remodelling of 
the Felton and the Otis and active preparations fora new Dana 
schoolhouse which should be under way before September, 1899. 

New chairs and desks of the adjustable pattern have been put in 
two rooms each at the Morse, Reed, and ‘l‘horndike schools, and one 
room at the Webster school, and this replacement should be continued 
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yearly. The arrangement of a small room on a staircase at the Gore 
school for the use of the principal must be mentioned also. 

The work of the janitors as a rule is much more satisfactory than 
formerly, most of the men appointed recently having been able and 
willing to do all that is required of them. During the last year new 
janitors have been appointed for the Gore, Peabody, Lowell, and 
(Quincy schools, and men already in service have been transferred to 
the Taylor and Agassiz schools. ‘The work of the inspector of jani- 
tors has continued to be of great service to the city and the schools. 

Of the thirty-eight schoolhouses now in use, only one-half have 
brick sidewalks on the abutting streets; such sidewalks are included 
in the estimates for the schoolhouses now building and this should be 
the invariable rule. ‘The other nineteen, including the Parker, Pea- 
body, and Russell recently completed, should have paved sidewalks as 
soon as possible. 

It is highly desirable also that the grounds about the schoolhouses 
should have more care than the park commission can give at present 
out of the limited appropriation for shade trees and public grounds, and 
it seems to this committee that a small appropriation should be made 
for schoolhouse yards. ‘The ‘Taylor and the Gore school yards have 
been put in good order, the former from the appropriation for build- 
ing the Taylor schoolhouse. 

In conclusion the committee wish to express their appreciation of 
the cordial response made by the superintendent of public buildings 
to the requests of this committee and the officials of the schools. 
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PLAN OF THE SCHOOL REPORT 


For many years the subject matter and arrangement of the statisti- 
cal part of the school reports have remained essentially unchanged ; 
and for the past few years each report has contained certain definite 
information relating to the organization and conduct of the schools 
such as is frequently sought by parents or persons interested in 
school affairs. ‘The same general plan has been followed in prepar- 
ing this report. 


Latin School. March 1, 1886, the Classical and English depart- 
ments of the Cambridge high school were made two separate schools, 
called respectively “The Cambridge Latin School” and “The Cam- 
bridge English High School.” 

The following table shows the growth of the Latin school and the 
cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with the year 1888, 
the second full year of its organization : — 


Yost of } . 
Dagauber a?) Numan of.) Amber ot |. cestot 7 | Cott pen | Nunber 

MR ier cite ete’ ss 231 10 | $12,211 00 $52 86 22 
1k: toh eS ne ae 219 | 10 | 12,555 00 57 78 27 
SOU) opi bis Keates 227 10 12,607 41 55 54 17 
YY aera 230 | 10 12,967 50 56 38 36 
TOF ns .0wt wicks 262 / 10 12,751 07 48 66 22 
bes veges oe ae 311 | 11 | 13,425 66 43 17 23 
if St" CR perp a 368 / 12 14,359 66 39 02 27 
EOD estas 5705 %e8 388 14 . 15,059 58 38 81 25 
1896. 5-3... 371 : 15 | 16,525 00 44 54 34 
ROUT Ms oe ak Sada 373 16 17,335 00 46 47 35 
ROR ceaecy ens’ e 383 16 | 18,325 00 47 84 43 


The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above sum 
by the amount received from the Hopkins fund, which can be used 
only for classical instruction. Were this amount deducted, the annu- 
al cost per pupil would be from two to three dollars less than given 
above, according to the number of pupils in the school. 

The course of study is arranged for five years, and for four years, 
and is almost wholly decided by the requirements for admission to 
Harvard College. Sixteen per cent of all the graduates have com- 
pleted the work in four years. ‘The following is the rule in regard to 
the admission of pupils to the Latin school, and also to the English 
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high school: “‘ Pupils who have received the diploma of their respec- 
tive grammar schools certifying that they have completed the pre- 
scribed course of study, may be admitted to either high school without 
an examination. For other persons who desire admission, an exami- 
nation shall be held at the beginning of the autumn term under the 
direction of the committee on high schools, but pupils may be admitted 
to advance standing at any time. No pupil from any class in a gram- 
mar school shall be examined who does not present a certificate that 
he has pursued his studies during vacation.” 

For several years pupils who have received the diploma of gradua- : 
tion have not been admitted except on the recommendation of the 
principal of the school to which they respectively belong, or on an 
examination after additional study during the summer vacation. From 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the pupils are usually recommended for 
admission without an examination. About one-half of the remaining 
part do not seek admission. _ 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, payable 
in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other half at the mid- 
dle of the school year. ‘The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a. M., 
and end at 1.30 p. M. 

A new building for this school is nearly completed, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be furnished and ready for use before the close of 
the present schoo] year. 


English High School. The English high school was organized 
March 1, 1886. 

The following table shows the growth of the English high school 
and the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with the year 
1888, the second full year of its organization : — 


os ks vumt 
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1898.......++- 736 23 26,451 17 47 84 97 
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The general course of study is arranged for four years. Provision 
is also made for a commercial course of four years. 

The requirements for admission to this school are the same as for 
admission to the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, payable 
in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other half at the 
middle of the school year. ‘The sessions of the school begin at 8.50 
A. M., and end at 1.30 P. M. 

The following is from the report of the committee on high schools : — 
The staff of teachers in the Latin school and the English high school 
has remained substantially as in former years. But in one respect 
a change has taken place which deserves the attention of the Board. 
Two male teachers have been added, one in the Latin school and one 
in the English high school, both of whom are doing valuable service, 
and your committee believes it to be a gain that the proportion of 
male teachers has thus been slightly raised. 

In the English high school an important change has been under con- 
sideration by the committee, and has been partly carried into effect. 
Hitherto, the English high school has had a commercial course covering 
two years and giving an education which was satisfactory neither for 
general culture nor as preparation for business. ‘The committee has 
recommended the abolition of this course, and a substitution for it of a 
new commercial course, which shall cover four years. In the new 
commercial course it is designed that the work of the first two years 
shall be substantially the same as in the general course of the high 
school. In other words, during these first two years the pupils will be 
broadening and improving their general education. During the last 
two years attention will be given especially to those subjects advan- 
tageous for business life; such as history, civics, political economy, 
business methods, bookkeeping, stenography, and typewriting. ‘The 
details of the curriculum for the latter part of this revised commercial 
course are still under consideration, and it is hoped that recommenda- 
tions on this subject will be laid before the Board early in the next 
year. But in preparation for this change the old two-year commercial 
course has already been abolished in so far that no new pupils have 
been admitted to it at the opening of this year; although those who 
entered upon that course last year, and wish to complete it on the two- 
year plan, have been allowed to continue. 

Both in the Latin school and in the high school, some rearrangement 
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of the pupils in the lowest class has been provided for. Experience 
has shown that in both these schools a certain number of pupils enter 
each year who find it difficult to keep up with the regular work. 
Their continuance in the classes is advantageous neither to themselves 
nor to the other scholars ; at the same time, virtually nothing is gained 
by sending them back to the grammar schools, there to go over once 
more the work of the highest grammar school grade. Accordingly the 
principals of the two schools have been authorized to form a separate 
division of such pupils, who may pursue under the guidance of a special 
teacher the higher subjects in such manner as is advantageous for them, 
and shall thus be prepared in a later year to enter the regular courses 
with advantage, and at all events will be spending their time with more 
profit than would be the case in the grammar schools or in the regular 
classes of the high school. ‘This arrangement was carried out with 
success in the Latin school this year, and it is expected that it will be 
carried out in both schools during the current year. 

The Latin school at present has a regular five-year course. Most 
of the high schools of the state have a four-year course; and while 
the work of the Latin school has been, and continues to be, excellent, 
it is clear that some portion of its pupils are able to do the work 
in less than five years. Permission has always been given for the 
taking of extra studies by pupils in the Latin school, and so for the 
completion of the work in four years. This permission has been 
broadened, however, during the last year or two; and those mem- 
bers of the entering class who have shown by the close of the first 
term (that is by Christmas) that they are able to carry additional work 
without too much strain, have been permitted to enter a separate 
division and take an additional subject, thus enabling them to cover 
more work in the same time. ‘This arrangement has been made in 
no case without the consent of the parents, and with due regard to 
the strength and welfare of the pupils. For the current year, it is 
designed so to arrange it as to call for no considerable increase in the 
number of recitation hours for the pupils in this advanced division. 
The arrangement is on the same lines as that which has worked so 
well in the grammar schools, and your committee believe that it will 
work well in the Latin school. 

The staff of teachers in the high schools has done its work intelli- 
gently and efficiently, and the general administration of the schools by 
the masters deserves the cordial approbation of the school committee. 
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Rindge Manual Traming School. This school was founded by 
Mr. Frederick H. Rindge in 1888. The land, the buildings, and the 
equipments are the gift of Mr. Rindge, and the current expenses of 
the manual training department of the school have been paid by him 
to the present time, December 31, 1898. ‘The following from the 
report of the committee on high schools shows what is to be the future 
position of this school in our school system : — 


Hitherto, the manual training school, though some of its teachers 
have been appointed by the school committee, has been under separate 
administration, and has not been an integral part of the school system 
_of the city. The complete transfer of this school to the city will take 
place on the first of January, 1899, and thereafter the school will be 
administered by the school committee. In anticipation of the change, 
and in preparation for it, your committee has conferred with the ad- 
visory board of the manual training school, and has presented the 
results of its conference to the school board, and by vote of the Board 
the manual training school will be a separate school, with its own staff 
of teachers, and its own head master or superintendent, and it will be 
conducted on the methods and principles which have been followed in 
the past, during its administration by the donor and his associates. 
The transfer has brought to the city, free of charge, a perfect plant 
and a trained and well organized staff of teachers. 

The course of study is arranged for four years. ‘The requirements 
for admission are the same as for admission to the Latin school and 
the English high school. For non-resident pupils the tuition is one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, payable in advance, one-half at the 
beginning and the other half at the middle of the school year. The 
sessions of the school begin at 8.30 a.m., and end at 2.30 P.M. 


Additional information in regard to this school will be found on 
later pages of this report. 


Manual Training in other Schools. ‘The statutes require that every 
town and city of twenty thousand or more inhabitants shall maintain 
as part both of its elementary and its high school system the teaching 
of manual training. The Rindge manual training school gives the 
required instruction to boys of the high school grade, and the teaching 
of sewing in the grammar schools may be considered as meeting the 
requirements for girls in the grammar grade. No provision, how- 
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ever, has been made for teaching manual training to girls in the high 
schools and to boys in the grammar schools. 

As a beginning a department of domestic science might be formed 
in the English high school, and elementary instruction in wood-work 
be given in the grammar schools. ‘That the best results may be ob- 
tained, it is important that the work be arranged and carried forward 
in a systematic manner. ‘To insure this would it not be wise to make 
the head master of the manual training school the director of the work 
of manual training in the other schools ? 


Wellington (Training) School. ‘This school was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1884, and differs from the other schools in this respect,—all the 
grades, except the eighth and ninth, are taught by young teachers. 
Their work, however, is done under the immediate supervision of a 
master and three assistants, who are held responsible for the instruc- 
tion and management of the school. For several years the seventh 
grade has been taught by a graduate of the training class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give the Cam- 
bridge young women who desire to teach, and who have made special 
preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience under 
conditions favorable to their own success, and without prejudice to 
the interest of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, who 
have also graduated from one of our State normal schools or from the 
Boston normal school, are preferred candidates for the position of 
teacher in this school. Other persons of equal attainments may be 
elected. 

The required term of service is one year; but teachers are at first 
appointed for three months on probation and may be excused or dis- 
missed at any time by the committee on the training school. 

That the direct influence of the school may be continued for a longer 
period than one year, it is the duty of the master or of one of the su- 
pervising teachers to visit the schools of the graduates, if teaching in 
Cambridge, three times during the first year of service. 

The money compensation for the first three months, and until satis- 
factory service is rendered, is at the rate of two hundred dollars a year. 
For the remaining part of the year it is at the rate of two hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. ‘Teachers employed after the required term of 
service are paid at the rate of three hundred dollars per annum. 
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The school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary 
schools, the number of pupils being about nine hundred. 

By the rules of the school board, the committee on the training 
school is authorized to employ six teachers, at a salary not exceeding 
four hundred dollars per annum, to act as substitutes in the grammar 
and primary schools, and when their services are not so required, to 
work in the schools to which they shall be assigned by the superinten- 
dent; the amount received by each teacher as a substitute to be de- 
ducted from her salary. ‘These teachers are usually assigned to the 
training school, that there may be at that school a sufficient number of 
teachers to make it practicable for the members of the training class to 
visit other schools of special excellence. ‘The following is from the 
report of the committee : — 

The work of the Wellington training school has been carried on as 
in previous years, and we hope successfully in spite of the overcrowded 
condition of the school. Nine hundred and forty-one children were 
enrolled in September. One new teacher has been added to the per- 
manent force to take charge of an additional eighth grade room. 
Twenty-six pupil teachers have been admitted since December 1, 
1897. Of these, nine withdrew and seventeen were graduated, of 
whom nine are filling regular positions in our Cambridge schools and 
eight are still working at the Wellington or elsewhere in this city 
while awaiting permanent appointments. 

In response to a request from this committee, the following order 
was adopted at the November meeting of the school board: Ordered, 
that the committee on training school, in its management of the 
school, be authorized to spend annually for salaries of teachers in 
the training class a sum not exceeding two thousand dollars in addi- 
tion to that heretofore authorized, the rate of salary of any such 
teacher for the first year not to exceed two hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum. | 

Through the resignation from the school board of Mrs. J. H. 
Lansing, this committee has lost a member whose wise and discrim- 
inating judgment was always helpful. 

Previous to the passage of the above order the committee on the 
training school was limited in its expenditure by the following rule: 
The cost per pupil in the training school shall not exceed the average 
cost of pupils in the other schools of the same grades. ‘The increase 
of the cost of instruction in the other schools by reason of an increase 
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in salaries will probably make it unnecessary for the committee to 
expend any part of the additional sum authorized. 


Grammar Schools. The number of pupils in these schools on 
the first of December was six thousand three hundred fifty-seven ; 
and the number of teachers, including masters and special teachers, 
was one hundred sixty-one. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been eight- 
een dollars twenty-five cents. This does not include the cost of 
supervision or of special instruction. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is twenty dollars a year, payable 
in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other half at the mid- 
dle of the school year. 

The course of study is for six years, but the schools are so classified 
as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in four 
years or in five years. ‘he average age of the pupils who entered 
last September was nine years eleven months. ‘The number of gradu- 
ates was five hundred eighteen, their average age being fifteen years. 
Of these, six per cent completed the course of study in four years, 
twenty-nine per cent in five years, forty-seven per cent in six years, 
and eighteen per cent is seven or more years. 

Pupils are admitted by classes from the primary schools at the be- 
ginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils are admitted at 
other times, if it is deemed advisable by the committee in charge of 
the school or the superintendent. 

Promotions to the high schools, and from grade to grade in the 
grammar schools, are made by the teachers under the direction of the 
masters and the superintendent. No regular pre-announced exami- 
nations are held in these schools, but the results of such written exer- 
cises and written reviews as the teachers hold from time to time are 
used as a part of the basis of promotion. 

The thoroughness with which the work is done in any school is 
shown in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in the high 
schools. ‘The pupils are admitted to the high schools on trial; and 
by the rule of the high school committee, any pupil who fails to main- 
tain a suitable rank is reported to that committee, and no pupil thus 
_ reported can continue in either high school except by a special vote. 
Pupils not permitted to remain in the high schools have the privilege 
of going back to their respective grammar schools, and of returning 
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to either high school at the beginning of the next school year. 
Last year, with a few exceptions, pupils who had failed in their work 
during the first four months were allowed to remain in the high 
schools. In the Latin school they were placed in a division by them- 
selves. At the end of the year a part of these pupils successfully 
passed the examinations for promotion. 

In the grammar schools, special teachers are appointed to help such 
pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and to aid 
those who without personal instruction would require more than six 
years. ‘his action of the committee removes the most serious objec- 
tion to the graded system of schools. 


Primary Schools. ‘The primary schools are under the general 
supervision of a teacher known as a “Special Teacher of Primary 
Schools,” whose work is done under the direction of the superinten- 
dent of schools. 

The number of pupils in these schools on the first of December was 
five thousand seven hundred six, and the number of teachers was one 
hundred thirty-three, being an average of forty-three pupils to a 
teacher. ‘he cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been 
thirteen dollars ninety-four cents. This does not include the cost of 
supervision or of special instruction. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifteen dollars a year, payable 
in advance, one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle 
of the school year. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years old are 
admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the school year and 
during the first week in March. Forty-two per cent of the pupils at 
the present time are in the first grade, thirty-one per cent in the 
second, and twenty-seven per cent in the third. 

One thousand three hundred ninety-five pupils graduated last June, 
at an average age of nine years eight months. Of these, six per 
cent completed the course of study in less than three years, fifty-nine 
per cent in three years, and thirty-five per cent in more than three 
years. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools, and from grade to 
grade in the primary schools, on the judgment of the teachers, under 
the direction of the special teacher of primary schools and the superin- 
tendent. Promotions by classes are made annually at the beginning 
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of the autumn term; but individual promotions are made at other 
times, if it is deemed expedient by the committee in charge of the 
school or the superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those who 
show by their work that they are unprepared are returned to the 


primary schools. 


Kindergartens. ‘There are eleven kindergartens. ‘The number of 
pupils is six hundred four, and the number of teachers twenty-two. 

The cost of instruction the past year has been eleven thousand six 
hundred seventy-five dollars ninety-five cents, and the cost per pupil 
nineteen dollars thirty-three cents. 

It is expected by the committee that during the next school year 
two or three new kindergartens will be opened. ‘The work in these 
schools is looked upon as a good foundation, not only for school work 
but for life work. 


Music. Instruction in music by the National or Mason System is 
given by the regular teachers in all grades, and in the high schools 
by the director of music. All the schools are under his supervision, 
and every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is required to give 
attention to the subject. 

Twenty minutes a day in primary, and ten minutes a day in gram- 
mar grades are devoted to this study, and pupils are taught to sing 


and sustain their parts in reading from the simplest to the most diffi- — 


cult compositions in two, three, and four parts. 

In the high schools, forty-five minutes a week are given to the 
study of musical form and expression as found in choruses, quartettes, 
trios, etc., from the standard operas and oratorios. 

The music committee reports the continued successful teaching of 


music in the schools. 


Drawing. ‘The course of instruction m drawing includes form, 
color, and designing. 

The study of form, by means of type models and drawing, is begun 
in the first primary year,-and is succeeded in the grammar grades by 
object drawing, drawing with instruments, and drawing from nature. 
The latter subject receives especial attention during the spring and 
autumn months. 


: 
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Color is studied in all the grades, colored tablets being used in the 
primary grades and water color in the grammar grades. Harmony 
and mixing of colors are treated as.a science in special exercises ; 
while color skill is artistically expressed in original designs, historic 
ornament, and nature study. 

In design, attention is given both to construction and decoration, 
embracing a large variety of subjects. 

The following is from the report of the committee :— The work in 
drawing has progressed favorably in all the schools throughout the 
year. ‘The lines on which improvement has been most noticeable 
are drawing from nature and original designing. ‘The exhibitions 
which were held near the close of the spring term have been a help 
in many ways both to teachers and pupils. 

Throughout the grammar schools much interest is felt in the pro- 
posed change from colored paper to tube colors and brush. Some 
work on historic ornament should be placed in each grammar school. 
The classes in the English high school are somewhat larger than last 
year. ‘The fourth class, taught by the assistant in drawing, numbers 
two hundred eighteen. ‘he classes in water color painting and draw- 
ing (optional) number fifty-eight pupils. 


Botany. ‘The work in botany is begun in the first grade and con- 
tinued through the three primary grades. ‘There has been no radical 
change in the course as outlined for a foundation. ‘This course calls 
for material easily obtained in the vicinity of Cambridge; wild flowers 
in September, leaves and twigs in October, fruits and seeds in Novem- 
ber, evergreens in winter, buds and seeds in early spring, and growing 
wild plants in May and June. ‘The fact that botany is an outdoor 
study and that “ He is a good naturalist who knows his own parish ” 
has been kept uppermost. Therefore while following in the main the 
work indicated, it has been done with reference to immediate environ- 
ment. Markets and florists’ windows have been excellent substitutes 
for open fields. Plants in the schoolrooms are always available. Ex- 
changes from school to school have helped. ‘The city parks have been 
of great assistance. Some outdoor lessons have been attempted with 
results that warrant their continuance. 

To the superintendent of parks, we are indebted for help in estab- 
lishing school gardens. ‘These gardens are undertaken at the request 
of the teachers with the cooperation of the older pupils. They are to 
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contain our native wild plants which may be used to teach types of 
growth, and to illustrate the reading lessons and literary gems in use. 
The new supplementary reading is still another aid in this direction. 


Sewing. Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades of 
the grammar schools and to the boys of the fourth grade who desire 
the instruction. Forty-five minutes are given to the work once a 
week in each grade. ‘I'wo teachers are employed the full time, and 
one teacher four-fifths of the time. Nearly all the boys of the fourth 
grade are learning to sew. 


Cooking. While no provision has been made for teaching cooking 
in the schools, it is taught out of school hours on Saturdays to a limited 
number of girls of the ninth grade. ‘his is done at no expense to the 
city beyond the use of a room, heated and cared for. ‘The Cantabrigia 
Club is interested in the work, and has made provision for this instruc- 
tion. It is now probable that, beginning next September, cooking 
will be taught in the English high school. 


Verucal Writing. In September, 1894, vertical writing was intro- 
duced experimentally into the schools for one year. ‘The experiment 
was tried in all the grades of three primary schools, and in the 
four lower grades of three grammar schools. ‘he results were so sat- 
isfactory that the vertical system of writing was adopted for all the 
schools; and the results continue to be satisfactory. 


Gymnastics. ‘The Ling system of physical training has been intro- 
duced into all the grades of the primary and grammar schools. Games 
supplementary to the gymnastic work have been introduced through- 
out the primary schools. ‘These games are exercises in the form of 
play, and thus serve the double purpose of training and amusement. 

Fifteen minutes are given each day to the gymnastic work. ‘The 
instruction is given daily by the regular teachers under the supervi- 
sion of the director of gymnastics, who visits each schoolroom, except- 
ing the eighth and ninth grades, as often as time will allow, and who 
also holds meetings with the teachers. 

The essential aim of the teaching is to make the gymnastic period 
one of healthful exercise and recreation. 

Where it is practicable, as it is in the grammar grades, the disci- 
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pline during the gymnastic period should be a matter of self-control on 
the part of the pupil, prompted by a desire for health and a compre- 
hension of the meaning of each movement. The following is from 
the report of the committee on hygiene and physical culture : — 

During the past year the following improvements atfecting the 
health of the pupils have been made in the schoolhouses: New ad- 
justable furniture (or adjustable castings applied to old desks which 
were in good condition) has been placed in four rooms of the Morse, 
two of the Thorndike, and two of the Reed. The walls of the rooms 
of the Morse and the Shepard have been properly tinted. Corruga- 
ted glass has been put in the upper sashes of the windows in one of 
the rooms of the Harvard, and thereby the part of the room farthest 
from the windows is better lighted. 

There is yet much to be done in this direction, and leaving out of 
account the buildings which are so bad that they must be given up 
within a few years, an expenditure of forty-five hundred dollars is 
necessary to seat the pupils properly. 

Last spring the director of gymnastics desired to be relieved from 
part of her work, and signified her intention of resigning at the end 
of the term. Miss Mabel Cummings was selected to assist Miss 
Pedrick, and later was appointed director, and in September took full 
charge of the work. In the primary grades the exercises have been 
made less formal, and more games have been introduced. ‘The work 
of supervision is hampered by the limited time for which the director 
is employed. ‘The three days a week allow her to visit somewhat 
more than half the rooms six times a year, the others five times, and 
it is to be remembered that the eighth and ninth grades as yet receive 
no instruction. ‘The work which a director of physical training could 
do for the welfare of the pupils, and consequently for the pecuniary 
profit of the parents, would fully occupy all her time, instead of the 
three-fifths time for which she is now employed. 

The work of testing the air in all rooms, which was provided for 
by an appropriation voted by this Board at its last meeting is now 
under way. 


School Libraries and the Public Library. The English high school 
has a library of about three thousand volumes. ‘The Latin school 
has only about one-third this number. Comparatively few books of 
a miscellaneous character have been added to these libraries for 
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several years, the public library meeting the demand for such books. 
The need of the schools is for books of reference and for sets of books 
for class study. 

The grammar schools, with the exception of the Morse and Webster, 
are not supplied with books for general reading. ‘These are obtained 
from the public library, and during the year eight thousand six hun- 
dred books have been delivered to the schools. 

The library and the schools are brought into close relations to each 
other. ‘The librarian and his assistants spare no pains in making the 
library serviceable to teachers and pupils alike. 


Evening Schools. ‘The following account of the evening schools 
and the evening drawing school is given by Mr. Hubbard, who has 
had for the past two years the supervision of these schools : — There 
are five evening schools,—one high school, and four elementary 
schools. By the rules of the committee, these schools begin on the 
second Wednesday of October and continue Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings for fifty evenings. The sessions begin at half 
past seven and continue two hours. No session is held on the even- 
ing of a holiday or during the vacations of the day schools. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school build- 
ing, and offers a three years’ course of instruction in the following 
subjects: arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, English composition, 
English literature, civics, history, algebra, geometry, phonography, 
Latin, French, and German. 

Three hundred and fifty-five pupils were registered, and the 
average attendance for the term was one hundred and seventy-five, 
with eight teachers besides the principal, or a teacher for about 
twenty-two pupils. Diplomas were given to eighteen graduates. 
The cost of this school for 1897-98 was: for salaries of teachers, 
one thousand four hundred thirty-nine dollars; care of buildings, 
lighting, etc., six hundred sixty-four dollars seventeen cents; text- 
books and supplies, fifty-four dollars ninety-eight cents; a total of 
two thousand one hundred fifty-eight dollars fifteen cents, or twelve 
dollars thirty-three cents per pupil on the average attendance of one 
hundred seventy-five. 

The salary of the principal in the high school is five dollars per 
evening, and of each assistant two and one-half dollars. 

The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of the gram- 
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mar school buildings, the Allston, Putnam, Shepard, and Webster: 
The cost of these schools for 1897-98 was: for salaries of teachers, two 
thousand three hundred twenty-four dollars; care of buildings, light- 
ing, etc., seven hundred fifty-four dollars sixty-six cents ; text-books 
and supplies, one hundred thirty-four dollars fifty-three cents; a total 
of three thousand two hundred thirteen dollars nineteen cents, or ten 
dollars seven cents per pupil on the average attendance of three hun- 
dred nineteen. 

The salary of a principal is two and one-half dollars per evening, 
and of a teacher one dollar per evening. 

In the elementary schools, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
language, history, and bookkeeping are taught, in classes, so far as 
classification is possible, but a large part of the work is individual. No 
definite course is arranged, but an opportunity is given to pupils to 
prepare to enter the evening high school, and certificates of admission 
are given to those who are qualified to do the work in that school. 

The Allston evening school registered three hundred two pupils, and 
had an average attendance of one hundred thirteen for the session of 
fifty evenings. ‘The average number of teachers was twelve and six- 
tenths, or one teacher to each nine pupils. 

The Putnam registered two hundred twenty-six, and had an aver- 
age attendance of one hundred seventeen, with eleven teachers, or one 
teacher for a little more than each ten pupils. 

The Shepard registered one hundred seven, and had an average 
attendance of thirty-one, with an average of three and six-tenths 
teachers, or one teacher for each eight and six-tenths pupils. 

The Webster school registered one hundred eighty-five pupils, and 
had an average attendance of fifty-eight, with five teachers, or an 
average of about one teacher for each twelve pupils. 

When the evening schools opened in October, 1898, the attend- 
ance at the high school was about twenty-five more than the year be- 
fore. ‘The elementary schools began with considerably less numbers 
than heretofore, but the attendance to the holiday vacation was about 
as usual. 


Evening Drawing School. ‘This school is under the supervision 
of the director of drawing for the day schools. It is open fifty even- 
ings during the season, three times a week, beginning about the tenth 
of October. ‘The school is divided into two classes, the mechanical 
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and the free-hand. In the mechanical class, two complete courses 
are provided, —a three years’ course in machine drawing, and a 
three years’ course in architectural drawing. In the free-hand class, 
provision is made for a three years’ course in free-hand drawing, and 
for a class in modelling in clay. Diplomas are given to the graduates 
of either course. , 

This year the free-hand class registered seventy-one pupils, with 
two teachers and a curator, and the average attendance for the term 
was thirty-six. ‘The mechanical class registered one hundred twenty- 
six, and had an average attendance of sixty-three, with four teachers 
and a curator. Fifteen diplomas were given at the close of the term 
last March. ‘The cost of the evening drawing school for 1897-98 
was: for salaries of teachers, one thousand ninety-one dollars; for 
care of buildings, lighting, etc., five hundred twelve dollars seventy- 
three cents ; text-books and supplies, one hundred fifty-three dollars 
ninety-seven cents ; a total of one thousand seven hundred fifty-seven 
dollars seventy cents, or seventeen dollars seventy-five cents per pupil 
on the average attendance of ninety-nine. 

The cost per pupil in the free-hand class, averaging thirty-six pu- 
pils, was eighteen dollars; in the mechanical class averaging sixty- 
three pupils, the cost was seventeen dollars fifty-seven cents for each. 

The salary of a teacher in the evening drawing school is three dol- 
lars per evening, of a curator one dollar. No part of the salary of 
the director of drawing is charged to the evening schools. 


Truant Officers. Four officers are employed. ‘Their work is done 
under the direction of a committee of the Board. ‘The city is divided 
into four districts, and each officer has assigned to him the schools 
in one district. Among their duties, in addition to those defined by 
the statutes, are the following: to visit each school at least once a 
day; to assist the teachers in enforcing the regulations concerning 
contagious diseases; to prevent the children from loitering about the 
school premises; and to be in attendance at the evening schools- 
Monthly meetings of the committee are held to hear the reports of 
the officers, and decide what action shall be taken in regard to the 
cases brought before them. 

Truants are sent by the court to the Middlesex County truant 
school at North Chelmsford. 
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The following is from the report of the committee on truant 
officers : — 


Number of children in the city between 5 and 15 years of age as re- 


ported by the truant officers ; : j ; : ‘ é - 14,036 
Number of absences investigated. > ; : ‘ : : . 13,365 
Truants, first offence = : ; : : : : ; : : 607 
Truants, fifth offence or more ; é . . 171 
Truants and incorr igibles on probation by the court. ; ; ; 20 
Truants and incorrigibles sentenced by the court . : 22 
Children found wandering about the streets not t belonging to any 

school . , : : ; 131 
Such children sent to school : J : ‘ é 94 
Visits to mercantile or manufacturing establishments ‘ 190 
Number of age and schooling certificates issued from the office of the 

superintendent of schools. : 269 


Number of cases of contagious diseases reported by the board of 
health: scarlet fever, 130: diphtheria, 168; membraneous croup, 7 305 


During the year 22 boys have been sentenced to the truant school 
at Chelmsford; 15 have been released, and 5 are out on probation, 
leaving 34 in the school on December first of this year. 

There has been an apparent decrease in the number of children 
between the ages of 5 and 15 years. ‘This is accounted for by the 
fact that in 1897 the committee was obliged to estimate the number 
of children, on account of a loss of a portion of the school census. 
As the number shown by the census of 1898 is accurate, and that of 
1897 was in part estimated, this does not necessarily prove that the 
number of children has decreased. 

Aside from this, there is no marked variation between the figures 
for 1897 and those of the current year, except in contagious diseases 
reported by the board of health, and these show a gratifying decrease 
in every instance: scarlet fever from 265 in 1897 to 130 in 1898, 
diphtheria from 307 in 1897 to 168 in 1898, membraneous croup 
from 24 in 1897 to 7 in 1898. 

We would suggest that the Board take immediate action to pro- 
vide for the school census of 1899. In the past this work has been 
done by the truant officers, chiefly during the summer vacation; but 
the law now requires that it be done between September first and 
October first. It will necessitate a house-to-house canvass, ‘and could 
not be accomplished by our officers, even if they devoted their entire 
time to the work. In any event they would be obliged to neglect 
work of at least equal importance. We recommend such action as 
will include this additional expense in the estimates of the year. 

We also desire to call the attention of the Board to the plan for 
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an intermediate school for truants, which has been discussed in the 
past. With the completion of the school buildings now in process, 
space will become available which is well adapted to the purpose and 
we earnestly recommend that steps be taken to develop the plan 
more fully. This can be done without incurring a large expenditure 
of money and would undoubtedly be of great advantage to the city, 
and at the same time save many boys who would otherwise go to the 
truant school sooner or later. 

In conclusion, we wish to commend our force of truant officers for 
their faithful work in the interest of the city and of the children with 
whom they have to deal. 


Janitors. Section 31 of the city charter provides that «The mayor 
shall appoint the janitors of the schoolhouses, subject to confirmation 
by the school committee; and that such janitors shall perform their 
duties under the direction of the school committee.” 

Supervision of the janitors is assigned to the committee on school- 
houses. ‘This committee has held meetings monthly during the year. 
The principals of the schools are required to report each month to the 
superintendent of schools whether or not the work is done in a satis- 
factory manner; and it is the duty of the superintendent to inform the 
committee of any complaint against the efficiency in conduct of any 
janitor. 

The heating of the schoolhouses is under the charge of a person ap- 
pointed for his special fitness for this work. Mr. Edward B. Dale has 
rendered valuable service during the past two years. 

At his suggestion, cards have been printed and distributed to the 
schools giving the number and location of the fire-alarm box nearest 
each schoolhouse. ‘This information will be of great importance in 
case of fire. 


Contagious Diseases. In 1894, the board of health in accordance 
with the request of the school committee appointed a physician, whose 
duty it is to examine all cases of contagious diseases reported, and to 
direct the exclusion from the schools of all pupils whose presence will, 
in his opinion, be a menace to the health of others. He reports his ac- 
tion on every case to the secretary of the school committee. The phy- 
sician issues all certificates authorizing such children to return to school, 


as is provided by chapter 496, section 11, of the acts of 1898. 
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As a further precaution against contagious diseases, the board of 
health established February 26, 1896, a system of medical inspection 
of children in the schools. ‘The city was divided into six districts 
in each of which a physician was appointed to visit the schools each, 
day. ‘The physician examines only those children who are indicated 
by the teachers in the several rooms as having shown symptoms of 
illness, and such children are sent home if the physician so advises. 

The following order was adopted in October: Ordered, that, once 
in each term, it shall be the duty of the principal of each school to 
call the attention of the pupils to the following rule: ‘‘ No pupil who 
has visited any apartment in which a person is, or within two weeks 
has been, sick with small-pox, varioloid, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, 
shall be allowed to attend school until the expiration of two weeks 


after such visit.” 


Terms, Holidays, and School Hours. ‘The school year is divided 
into three terms : — 

The time for beginning the autumn and spring terms, and for clos- 
ing the winter and spring terms, is fixed annually at the regular 
meeting of the committee in February. The autumn term ends 
December 23. The winter term begins January 2 (or the day after 
that celebrated as New Year’s Day). 

The holidays are Saturdays; ‘Thanksgiving day, with the preced- 
ing day and the day following; the twenty-second of February; the 
nineteenth of April; Memorial day; the seventeenth of June; and in 
addition to these, for the high schools, Commencement day at Har- 
vard College. 

The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 a. M., and end at 1.30 
p.M. ‘The sessions of the manual training school begin at 8.30 a.M., 
and end at 2.30 p.m. ‘These schools have a recess of half an hour in 
each session. 

With the exception of the Russell school, the morning sessions of 
the grammar and primary schools begin at 9 and end at 11.45. The 
afternoon sessions begin at 2 and end at 4, except during the months 
of November, December, and January, when they begin at 1.30 and 
end at 3.30. The grammar and primary schools have no outdoor 
recess. ‘Ihe sessions at the Russell school begin at 8.30 a. M., and 
end at 1.30 Pp. M. 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 A. M. to 11.60 a. M. 
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Teachers, Appointments, Resignations. ‘There are now three hun- 
dred sixty-four teachers in the schools of Cambridge. ‘Thirty-seven 
of this number have been appointed during the year. During the 
same time twenty-six have resigned, and one, Miss Charlotte E. 
Jewell, has died. Miss Jewell was principal of the Quincy school, 
and had been a teacher in Cambridge for thirty-four years. She was 
greatly beloved by her pupils, and by her death the city has lost one 
of its most valued teachers. 

Ten of the twenty-six teachers resigned to accept positions in other 
places where the maximum salaries were higher than in Cambridge, 
and eleven had stronger inducements than money to leave the work 
of teaching. 

One of the teachers who resigned was Mrs. Fannie E. M. Dennis 
of the Wyman school in North Cambridge. ‘The interest taken in 
her resignation by the citizens of that part of the city makes it appro- 
priate that a statement of the facts so complimentary to Mrs. Dennis 
should be given in this report. Mrs. Dennis was a teacher in Cam- 
bridge for thirty years, and was principal of the Wyman school from 
the time that position was established. She resigned that she might 
be relieved from the care and labor of school life and find rest in the 
retirement of home. Her friends, many of whom had been her 
pupils, took this opportunity to express to her publicly their appreci- 
ation of her long and faithful service. ‘They invited her to meet 
them on the evening of the last day of her connection with the 
schools. On this occasion four hundred or more friends took her by 
the hand, and expressed to her their best wishes ; and in more formal 
words the mayor and others spoke of her work and its influence. 

But not in words alone were the good wishes expressed. ‘lo make 
the sunset of her life brighter, a purse of gold was added. It was a 
pleasant occasion. The following words of Mrs. Dennis showed her 
feelings: “‘ You cannot realize what this beautiful demonstration of 
the people’s kindly thought will always be tome. I wish I could 
feel this tribute were deserved. Standing in the inner circle, I can 
see so many failures, so many things that could have been better done. 
If there has been any good, I am glad. But you know no general in 
the army ever achieved success unsupported by a strong and capable 
staff. And such a staff I have had ever since I came to Cambridge. 
I cannot speak too highly of the teachers who have been connected 
with the school over which I have been called to preside as principal. 
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Their untiring devotion to their work is beyond praise, and the results 
attained are wonderful. JI am glad, thus publicly, to thank them for 
the great help which they have so cheerfully given. 

‘«‘[ shall never give up my interest in Cambridge, or in the Wyman 
school. ‘There are too many sacred associations connected with my 
life here to make it possible to forget. ‘This will be the Mecca to 
which my thoughts will always turn, and to which my steps will often 
be directed, and this most generous gift which has been so delicately 
tendered to me shall be my sacred Cambridge trust.” 

Another of the teachers who resigned was made to feel, even 
before it was evident that she would never return to school, that her 
work was not unappreciated. More than a year ago Isadore I. 
Foster of the Cushing school was suddenly stricken down by serious 
illness. Months passed, but she did not recover. ‘Though absent 
from school she was not forgotten by pupils or parents. On ‘ Arbor 
Day” a tree was planted. When the children were asked for a name 
by which the tree.should be known, without suggestion from any one 
a boy replied “Foster.” Mothers planned for a strawberry festival, 
and nearly two hundred dollars were sent to lighten the burden 
of life. 

It is the privilege of teachers to gain the love and confidence of 
their pupils and have the esteem and respect of the parents. 


Fifty years of Service in the same School. Mr. Roberts, master of 
the Allston school, entered upon his work in Cambridge in 1848. 
The school to which he was elected was a new school, and it was 
named the Broadway grammar school. It occupied the old high 
school building which still stands at the corner of Broadway and 
Winsor street, and is now used for the Sargent primary school. In 
1858, this school was removed to a new schoolhouse on Boardman 
street, and its name was changed to “ Allston.” 

Under Mr. Roberts’s management the school has held high rank 
among the schools of the city. Mr. Roberts had good preparation 
for his work, and more than this, he has been a constant student 
down through the years; and this is the reason why he has never 
grown old in his work. 

The past year must have been to him one of special satisfaction 
and delight. He has realized, perhavs, as never before how much his 
life has entered into the lives of his pupils, and how highly esteemed 
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he is in the community. ‘The reception and banquet given to him 
by his former pupils, and the action of the committee in naming the 
new schoolhouse for him, are but indications of the feelings of those 
who come into closest relation to him. ‘Those who know him best 
esteem him the most highly. He has a warm heart and a generous 
hand, and he allows them great freedom of action, especially when he 
sees a pupil in want or learns of a home that is cheerless. 

Mr. Roberts’s name is inseparably connected with the history of the 
schools in the past, and by the action of the committee it will be kept 
in remembrance for the years to come. In September the Allston 
school will be removed to the new schoolhouse at the corner of 
Harvard and Winsor streets, and then the school will be in name as 
well as in fact the Roberts school. 


Salaries of Teachers and School Officers. ‘The following will be 
the scale of salaries on and after March 1, 1899: 


Latin School and English High School. 


Head Masters. : : , E f : : ‘ ; : . $3,000 00 
Masters . : ; ; : : : ; ; ; ' . 2,000 00 
Masters’ Assistants ‘ : 5 ; : ; : : , . 1,200 00 
Teachers, first year ; ; . 700 00 

with an annual increase of $50 until $950, ‘the maximum, is reached. 
Assistant Teachers, first year : , : 500 00 
ye rs second year, and each succeeding year : 600 00 


Rindge [anual Training School. 


Head Master . ; : , ; : , : ‘ : : . $3,000 00 
Master's Assistant . P : : : : : : . 1,800 00 
Teachers, academic side, fir st year : : - "700 00 


with an annual increase of $50 until $1, 000, the maximum, is reached. 
Teachers, manual training side, salaries range from $800 to $1,500. 


Wellington Training School. 


Master . : 4 : : ; . $2,500 00 
Supervising Te sachers (three) first year : i ; 900. 00 
eé second year, ‘and each succeeding year : .. 1,000 00 
Teachers of the ninth grade, first year : i 750 00 
‘* second ments and each succeeding year ‘ 800 00 
ee ot ie eich grade : : : -  700°00 
Teachers of the seventh grade (one year’ S experience) : ; ; 450 00 
Teachers of the other orades (see page 30) : ; , - 250 00 
Grammar and Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 
Masters of grammar schools : ; : . ; : : . $2,000 00 
Sub-m asters, first year . 5 - 1,000 00 
with an annual increase of $100, until $1, 400, the maximum, is 
reached. 
Masters’ Assistants, first year ‘ ; . S00 00 
4 Be second year, and each succeeding year ; - 900 00 
Teachers of the ninth grade, first year ; . 750 00 


3 ‘¢ second year, and each succeeding year - 800 00 
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Special Teachers i in grammar schools, first year ‘ 700 00: 
“he de = second y set and each succeed- 

ing year p ; : : 750 00 

Principals of primary schools, first year 700 00 

6 ie a second year, and each succeeding year 750 00 
with five dollars additional for each room under her supervision. 
Teachers of grammar and primary schools, and principals of kinder- 

gartens : , ; 450 00 


with an annual increase of $50 until $700 is reached. 


Upon the recommendation of the superintendent and the commit- 


tee on teachers the salary of a teacher who has served at least one 


year may be increased to $750 a year. 


The number of teachers whose 


salaries may thus be increased must not exceed one-third of the whole 


number of teachers in the grammar and primary schools. 


Assistant teachers, that is, teachers not in charge of a room are paid 
$450 the first year, $500 the second, and $550 the third and each 


succeeding year, and in the case of assistants in the kindergartens, $600 


for the fourth and each succeeding year. 


Substitutes in the grammar and primary schools are paid one dollar 


a session. 
thirds of the salary of the regular teacher. 


Special Teachers and Officers. 


In the high schools and kindergartens they are paid two- 


Director of Music . . $2,000 00 
Director of Drawing 1,800 00 
Assistant ‘Teacher of Drawing 800. 00: 
Teacher of Botany (three- fifths time) . 1,000 00 
Teachers of Sewing 600 00 
Teacher of Gymn: istics (three-fifths time) 600 00 
Substitutes (continuously employed) 400 00 
Superintendent of Schools ; 3,000 00 
Special ‘Teacher in Primary Schools 1,100 00 
Agent of the Committee on Supplies 2,000 00 
Truant Officers (four are employed) 1,000 00 
Secretary of the School Committee 400 00 
Page of the School Committee ; : 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Latin School ; ; 500 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High School 600 00 


The committee on examination of teachers reports that during the 


year fifty-three teachers have each been visited by at least four mem- 
bers of the committee. Of this number thirty were recommended for 
confirmation without delay. All but two of the remaining twenty- 


three were confirmed after a more extended trial. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) into six sections ; 
(2) into four sections ; each section covering a year’s work. Pupils 
taking the course in six years are classified in six grades, called the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. ‘Those taking 
it in four years are classified in four grades, 


called grades A, B,C, and D. When pupils 


are promoted to the grammar schools they 


4 years 

Syears 
Syears 
6 years 


begin the first year’s work together. After 


Grade 


two or three months they are separated into 
two divisions. 


One division advances more rapidly than 


Eighth 
Grade 


the other, and during the year completes 
one-fourth of the whole course of study. 
The other division completes one-sixth of 
the course. 


Seventh 
Grade 


During the second year the pupils in 
8 8 pup 
grade B are in the same room with the 


-Grade 


sixth grade. At the beginning of the year 
they are five months (one-half the school 
year) behind those in the sixth grade. 


Grade 


After two or three months grade B is able 
to recite with the sixth grade, and at the 
end of the year both divisions have com- 


wry 
Fourth 
Grade 


pleted one-half the course of study — the 


- 
@ 


one in two years, and the other in three 
years. ‘The plan for the last half of the course is the same as for the 
first half, the grades being known as the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
in the one case, and as C and D in the other. 

‘There are also two ways of completing the course in five years: 
(1) any pupil who has completed one-half the course in two years 
may at the end of that time be transferred to the seventh grade, and 


Arrow No. 1indicates the four years’ course; grades A, B,C, D. Arrow No. 2 indicates 
one of the five years’ courses; grades A, B,7,8,9. Arrow No. 3inilicates the other 5 years’ 
course; grades 4, 5,6,C, D. Arrow No. 4 indicates the 6 years’ course; grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9° 
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finish the course in three years; (2) any pupil who has completed 
one-half the course in three years may at the end of that time be 
transferred to grade C, and finish the course in two years. In both 
cases these changes can be made without omitting or repeating any 
part of the course. 

It is now seven years since the schools were first classified on this 
plan. During this time three thousand five hundred eighty-three 
pupils have graduated from the grammar schools. Of this number 
8 per cent completed the course in four years, 30 per cent in five 
years, 47 per cent in six years, and 15 per cent in seven years or 
more. 

Of the number who entered the Latin school during the past four 
years, 18.5 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four 
years, 43.6 per cent in five years, and 37.9 per cent in six years; 
of those who took the general course in the English high school, 12.6 
per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 43.7 per 
cent in five years, and 43.7 per cent in six years; of those who took 
the commercial course in the English high school, 9.5 per cent did 
the work in the grammar schools in four years, 44.6 per cent in five 
years, 45.9 per cent in six years; of those who took the manual 
training course in the English high school, 9.0 per cent did the work 
in the grammar schools in four years, 56.5 per cent in five years, and 
54.5 per cent in six years. 

More than 50 per cent of the pupils entering the high schools did 
the work in the grammar schools in less than six years, 42 per cent 
doing it in five years, and 13 per cent in four years. It does not 
follow, however, that because so many did the work in less than the 
full time the plan is a good one. It is comparatively easy to carry 
pupils rapidly over a course of study. ‘The value of the plan is 
shown rather by the thoroughness with which the work has been 
done, not in one year only, but in a series of years. 
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The following table shows how the pupils who completed the 
course of study in the Cambridge grammar schools in four years and 
in five years sustained themselves during the first year in the high 
schools, the results being compared with those of the pupils who 
were six years in the grammar schools : — 


RECORD OF FOUR DIF- Four YEARS IN FIVE YEARS IN Srx YEARS IN 
FERENT CLASSES GRAMMAR SCHOOLS | GRAMMAR SCHOOLS | GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


First Year in High Average per cents in | Average per cents in | Average per cents in 
Schools High Schools High Schools High Schools 


In the Latin School. 


Class of 1898...---- 77.1 per cent 72.3 per cent 67.8 per cent 
Class of 1897....--- Tae eon ieeore GO. pate 
Class of 1896.....-- Ue ea (iV AS ae DicO tances 
Class of 1895.....-- LOU Rea St LO. OM a ae. 10.4 aes 
Average for 4 years.| 78.8 ‘* “© Loe {Libro nh Bs 


Per cent of pupilsin| 18.5 per cent of 43.6 per cent of 37.9 per cent of 
the classes,..... -| whole number whole number whole number 


In the English High, General Course. 


Class of 1898....... 77.6 per cent 75.8 per cent, 77.0 per cent 
Class of 1897....... Toe Tedtiers since ioeaese 
Glass -0f-1896 An. SH aasne ee Foie whee AO hag oh ee 
Class of 1895......- ES Med Rhee 16.25 ee fe al 
Average for 4 years.| 80.1 ‘* “ 704g Saunt Pht Beek 


Per cent of pupilsin| 12.6 per cent of 43.7 per cent of | 43.7 per cent of 
the classes. ..... whole number whole number whole number 


In the English High, Commercial Course. 


Class of 1898.....-- 75.9 per cent 73.8 per cent 69.5 per cent 
Class of -1897 0.0.5 5 7p Ws Oo aced hata 69.0 bie 60:3 =<" yf 
Class of 1896......- fi: ee ee LO. Omee ies GS Ags Scrat 
Class of 1895.....-..- US yaaa 75.0 She st 69.8 se &, 
Average for 4 years.| 75.2 “ “ Tac act, On GO. des ecne on 
Per cent of pupilsin| 9.5 per cent of 44.6 per cent of 45.9 per cent of 
the classes .....--- whole number whole number whole number 


In the Manual Training Course. 


eee Se ete ne Se en 


Class of 1898..-...- 81.7 per cent 69.5 per cent 68.9 per cent 
Class of 1897..... AA Oo ee 872A WI ee alt de 
Class of 1896....... (Er Wes ear 63,0, 25 eres 6. 3a" 3" 
Class of 1895..----- 1 he baad te Ch hice Gh:95%, oi 
Average for 4 years.| 78.0 “ ° a Rake eat Ca.4 ets 


Per cent of pupilsin| 9.0 per cent of 36.5 per cent of 54.5 per cent of 
the classes ..----- whole number whole number whole number 


ee ee ee 
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From this table it appears that the average per cent during the first 
year in the high schools of the pupils who were four years in the 
grammar schools was higher than the per cent of those who were five 
years in the grammar schools, and that the per cent of those who 
were five years in the grammar schools was higher than the per cent 
of those who were six years in the grammar schools. 

This does not show that even these pupils were prepared for the 
work in the high schools. It does show that if these pupils ought 
to have remained longer in the grammar schools those who spent six 
years in the grammar schools should have remained still longer, and 
it also emphasizes the fact that no classification should ever be made 
that does not provide either for the more rapid advancement of a 
part of the pupils, or for additional work for those able to do it. 

The appointment of a special teacher for each of the grammar 
schools was an important factor in the success of this plan. In the 
opinion of the superintendent, it was not only a wise measure on the 
part of the committee, but an economical one. In all but one of our 
grammar schools there are at least eleven classes occupying separate 
rooms. If through the efforts of the special teacher only four pupils 
are promoted from each class who otherwise would spend two years 
‘In the same grade, the salary of the special teacher does not add to 
the cost of the schools; for when a pupil spends two years in a 
grade it costs twice as much for his instruction in that grade as when 
he spends one year. If in addition to this the special teacher is 
enabled to help four other pupils from each class to shorten their 
course by one or two years, the employment of a special teacher is 
a gain, not only to the pupils in the saving of time, but to the city 
from a financial point of view. : 

These statements in regard to the financial side of the question 
should be modified in a measure. ‘They are made on the basis that 
pupils remain in the grammar schools until the work is completed. 
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COORDINATION OF THE SCHOOLS 


The schools of Cambridge are classified as kindergartens, primary 
schools, grammar schools, and high schools. ‘hese divisions or 
grades seem to be looked upon as units rather than as parts of one 
system. ‘There is an entirely different feeling on the part of both 
teacher and pupil when promotions are made from one of these 
grades of schools to another than when they are made from one class 
to another in the same grade or schools. ‘l’o the primary pupil who 
enters the grammar school, or the grammar pupil who enters the 
high school, the change does not seem to be as heretofore a single 
step forward on a gradual ascent, but a sudden lift to a level far 
above that which he has just left. Even the teacher, who ought not 
to forget that the advance from school to school is precisely like that 
from grade to grade, is apt to give undue prominence to these pro- 
motions. 

Teachers in the same school become acquainted, and naturally 


compare notes and confer with one another concerning their work ; 


and these mutual relations are obviously profitable for both teachers 
and pupils. If similar relations could be established between the 
teachers of different grades of schools, especially between those who 
have charge of the upper classes in the one and the lower classes in 
the other, and whose work is thus directly and intimately connected, 
is 1t not equally obvious that it would be for their own advantage and 
that of their pupils ? 

Cannot some plan be devised by which the primary schools and 
the kindergartens, the grammar schools and the primary schools, the 
high schools and the grammar schools shall come into closer connec- 
tion? Much would be done towards the accomplishment of this end 
by giving the teachers of the several grades an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with the work of the other grades. 

A systematic plan of visitation under the direction of the super- 
intendent might be arranged by which the head masters of the high 
schools, and the teachers of the lowest class in these schools, should 
visit the highest class in the grammar schools ; and on the other side, 
by which the masters and the masters’ assistants of the grammar 
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schools should visit the lowest class in the high schools. These visits 
would be helpful both to the teachers of the high schools, and to 
those of the grammar schools, and also to the pupils. The teachers 
of the high schools, having seen the work as it is carried on in the 
grammar schools, would have a better understanding of the real con- 
dition of the pupils when they enter the high schools; and a better 
knowledge of the work in the high schools, on the part of the gram- 
mar school teachers, might lead to the adoption of methods of study 
in the grammar schools which would give a better preparation for 
the work in the high schools. 

‘The effect of these visits on the pupils must be to their advantage. 
When they enter the high schools they would not feel so much like | 
strangers in a strange land. ‘They would meet two teachers at least 
whom they had seen before, and who had shown an interest in their 
work while they were pupils in the grammar schools ; and how grati- 
fying and stimulating it would be to them after they enter the high 
schools to have their former teachers visit them! 

A similar plan of visitation might be adopted for the teachers of 
the other grades. 

Can this plan be carried out without seriously interfering with the 
work of the teachers who are to make these visits? It should be 
remembered that the masters of the schools have time for the work 
of supervision. When assistant teachers are appointed in the high 
schools they can take the places of the teachers of the lowest grade 
when these teachers are absent. In the grammar schools there are 
special teachers; there are also teachers who act as substitutes in the 
grammar and primary schools; and there are two teachers in each 
of the kindergartens. It will not be difficult, therefore, to arrange 
for a limited number of these visits. ‘The plan is a simple one, and 
does not add to the cost of the schools. It can easily be tried and as 
easily given up, if good results are not seen. 
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RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


This school was established by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge in 1888, 
and for more than ten years the manual training department has been 
maintained by him. ‘The buildings and equipment cost not far from 
one hundred fifty thousand dollars, and the annual expense for the 
school to Mr. Rindge has been about twenty-five thousand dollars, 
making a total expenditure of about four hundred thousand dollars. 
On January 1, 1899, this valuable educational plant will become the 
property of the city of Cambridge, the gift of Mr. Rindge. An 
extended account of this school has been given in previous reports, 
but it seems appropriate at this time to print the following letters 
which show the purpose of Mr. Rindge in making the gift, and the 
spirit with which the work has been carried on by the supervising 
committee of the school. 

Letter of Mr. Rindge announcing this gift : — 


Los ANGELES, CAL., November 3, 1887. 
Hon. Wm. EH. Russell -— 


Dear Sir, —It would make me happy to give the city of Cambridge, 
provided no considerable misfortune happens to my property within two 
years from date, three gifts which are described herein :— 

First. A worthy site for a high school building. * * « 

Second. A city hall. « « « 

Third. An industrial school building, ready for use with a site for the 
same in the immediate neighborhood of the public library common, pro- 
vided the following inscription in metal or stone letters be placed on the 
outside of said building and over its main entrance door: ‘‘ Work is one 
of our greatest blessings; everyone should have an honest occupation.” 

I wish the plain arts of industry to be taught in this school. I wish 
the school to be especially for boys of average talents, who may in it learn 
how their arms and hands can earn food, clothing and shelter for them- 
selves; how, after a while, they can support a family and a home, and 
how the price of these blessings is faithful industry, no bad habits and 
wise economy, which price, by the way, is not dear. I wish, also, that 
in it they may become accustomed to being under authority and be now 
and then instructed in tlie laws that govern health and nobility of charac- 
ter. I urge that admittance to said school be given only to strong boys 
who will grow up to be able workingmen. Strict obedience to such a 


rule would tend to make parents careful in the training of their young, ° 


as they would know that their boys would be deprived of the benefit of 
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said school unless they were able bodied. I think the industrial school 
would thus graduate many young men who would prove themselves use- 
ful citizens. 

I ask you to present this communication to the city government of 
Cambridge and notify me of its action in relation to it. Should the gift 
with these conditions be accepted, I hope to proceed at once with the work. 

Respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK H. RINDGE. 


From a letter dated April 20, 1888, it appears that when the school 
was established Mr. Rindge intended to maintain it for two or three 
years only, and it also appears that he gave consideration to the ques- 
tion whether or not a department for girls should be included. ‘The 
following is taken from this letter : — 


In my letter to the mayor I stated that I would give an industrial school 
for boys, under certain conditions. Since then I have reflected whether it 
would be best to add a department for girls; but after much consideration 
I have decided to adhere to my first plan, and make such decision a condi- 
tion of my support of the school for three years. Not that I disapprove of 
industrial education for girls; I esteem such highly, but only provided it 
is given in another building. The present high school would be well 
adapted fora girls’ industrial school; and I believe when our school proves 
its value to the community, such a school for girls will soon follow; the 
ladies of Cambridge could establish it. 


Mr. Rindge maintained the school for a longer period than he at 
first intended, as will be seen by the date of the following letter : — 


Boston, July i2, 1898. 
Honorable Alvin Ff. Sortwell, Mayor of Cambridge :— 

My Dear Sir, — In accordance with my intention hitherto declared to 
the city of Cambridge, I believe it is now wisdom for me to consider the 
advisability of deeding the plant of and turning over the support of the 
Manual Training School for Boys to the city of Cambridge. And, to that 
end I now write to say that, no misfortune occurring, it is my purpose to 
postpone such action until December 51, 1898, when said transfer of plant 
and support will probably be made. 

The wise methods of the school have now been well established and it 
is now in high efficiency. To have so proven a great principle I take 
pleasure in mentioning the necessary part taken therein by the unselfish 
and generous service of the supervising committee. 

I ask permission to state that it has been my observation that a munici- 
pal manual training school is most wisely administered when it is estab- 
lished as a school separate from any other high school. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my earnest hope that Cambridge may 
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ever maintain this manual training school for boys alone, firmly believing 
that manual training is best taught when such a separate system is pursued. 
I have the honor to remain, with respect and regard, 
FREDERICK H. RINDGE. 


Letter sent to Mr. Rindge by the supervising committee of the 
school. ‘The members of this committee were Edwin B. Hale, Esq., 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis, 
Mr. Robert Cowen, Mr. Oliver H. Durrell, and Mr. Erasmus D. 
Leavitt : — 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 20, 1898. 
Frederick H. Rindge, Esq., Marblehead :— 

DEAR Sir, — Your letter of the 12th instant announcing your purpose 
to turn over to the city of Cambridge, on the 31st of December next, the 
support of the manual training school was this day submitted to the 
supervising committee. In reply thereto they beg to say that, in their 
judgment, nothing could tend to strengthen the school in the future so 
much as its steady development along the lines of work which have been 
inaugurated at your suggestion. They are further of the opinion that any 
material deviation from these lines can only result in diminishing the 
usefulness of the schoo]. This testimony to the wisdom and foresight 
displayed at the time when the school was founded is due from those 
who through their appointment to oversee the administration of the 
affairs of the school have been placed in a position to realize the perfec- 
tion of the original plan. 

So far as the immediate present is concerned the committee are of the 
opinion that it would be wise to shape the course of instruction in the 
school from the day of the opening of the next term, in accordance with 
the wishes of the Cambridge school committee. Should the school com- 
mittee decide that the course of instruction ought to be modified or the 
corps of instructors changed, it would be better for obvious reasons that 
such steps should be taken at the beginning of the term. The supervising 
committee therefore recommend that Mr. Morse place himself as soon as 
practicable, in communication with the school committee for the purpose 
of ascertaining their desires in this regard. 

On the first of January next it will be a little over ten years since the 
training school was opened, during which time you have met the current 
expenses of the school, placing at the disposal of the supervising com- 
mittee each year the sum of money which was estimated by them to be 
adequate for its proper maintenance. You have not sought to dictate as 
to the application of this money, nor have you intimated any preferences 
as to the appointment of teachers, but on the contrary you have shown 
your confidence in the superintendent and in the committee by leaving to 
them the absolute management of the affairs of the school. The increase 
of attendance soon disclosed the fact that the provisions for class rooms 
were inadequate, a want which was promptly met by you by causing to 
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be erected at your expense, a second building, thus rounding out the 
plant in proper proportions. 

You have been fortunate in the superintendents under whose charge 
the work of the school has been forwarded. Harry Ellis, whom you 
yourself selected, was not only in full sympathy with the motto which 
you caused to be placed over the entrance to the first school building — 
‘< Work is one of our greatest blessings; every one should have an honest 
occupation ’’— but he had in addition a boundless desire to help and 
uplift those who were unfortunate in life. His strong, philanthropic 
spirit found abundant opportunity for exercise among the boys who at- 
tended the school in its early days. Citizens of Cambridge came to know 
the work that he was doing, which added to the popularity of the school 
and tended greatly to increase the efficiency of the work which you were 
seeking to carry out. The sentiment which you proposed for the tablet 
placed in his memory upon the walls of the buildings — ‘‘ He gave his 
life for others ”’ — shows that you fully appreciated this fact. 

You have also been fortunate in the teachers employed in the school, 
not only in those directly in your service, but in those as well who have 
been assigned to this school by the city. In turning over this organiza- 
tion in its present condition under the efficient management of Mr. Morse, 
you have a right to congratulate yourself in the belief that it would be 
difficult to improve upon it. 

You are unquestionably correct in your conclusion that the great prin- 
ciple upon which the school is based is fully proven. Nearly two hun- 
dred graduates loyal to the school and grateful to you, bear testimony to 
the work that has been performed. The school itself has been a teacher, 
not only to the city of Cambridge, but to the country at large. It has 
been visited by hundreds of people from other cities and the lesson which 
with munificent liberality you have sought to inculcate, has not been lost 
to the world. 

You have been kind enough to express your gratitude to this com- 
mittee for their services in overseeing the dispensation of your bounties. 
What greater compensation could the members of the committee have 
than that their names should be associated with. this great work, even if 
it be in a perfunctory way? 

You will surrender to the city a school filled with bright, eager 
scholars, overflowing with enthusiasm for their work; a well qualified 
corps of teachers, earnest in their desire to help their pupils; a plant in 
perfect order, needing nothing for its successful operation; all under the 
control of a competent and efficient superintendent. That the school com- 
mittee may from year to year be able to repeat these words in their 
annual reports, and that the school may hereafter have a separate exist- 
ence, is the earnest desire of the supervising committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE SUPERVISING COMMITTEE OF THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
By ANbDREW McF. Davis, Secretdry. 
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Mr. Rindge’s letter accompanying the papers of conveyance : — 


SANTA Monica, CALIFORNIA, 
December 21, 1898. 
To His Honor the Mayor of Cambridge, Massachusetts :— 

Sir, — It is with pleasure that I now execute a promise made about ten 
years ago to my native city. The accompanying conveyance gives to 
Cambridge the land, buildings and equipment of the manual training 
school. 

Rejoicing in the blessings it has been to so many families in the past, I 
rejoice still more in the thought of the long line of blessings it will bestow, 
under the city’s fostering care, in the future. 

I have the honor to remain, with respect and regard, 

FREDERICK H. RINDGE. 


On the reception of the above letter the school committee voted that 
the “Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys” be known here- 
after as the “ Rindge Manual Training School,” and that the following 
minute be entered on the records of the school committee : — 


On assuming the administration of the Rindge manual training school, 
the school committee of Cambridge desires to record its appreciation of the 
value to the city of Cambridge of the school, and to express the gratitude 
of the citizens to the donor, whose name the school will hereafter bear. 
Through the generosity and public spirit of Mr. Rindge, the city comes 
into possession of a thoroughly equipped building for the instruction and 
manual training of young men, and finds at its command a trained staff of 
competent teachers, maintained for many years by the same donor. The 
city is fortunate in having its system of public schools thus enriched, not 
only with the material means for carrying on this essential instruction, but 
with an organization having an established tradition of excellence. The 
school committee believe that, for a long series of years, the Rindge manual 
training school will prove its worth by sending out its successive classes of 
graduates equipped in hand, in mind, and in spirit, for usefulness to the 
community. 


The city of Cambridge has received from Mr. Rindge other valuable 
gifts — a public library with several acres of land, a city hall, and a 
site for the English high school building — but in its far-reaching in- 
fluence for good is it not probable that the manual training school, 
touching as it does young life, will prove to be the richest gift of all? 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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In Scuoot Committee, February 16, 1899. 


Voted, That the report prepared by the superintendent be adopted 
as the annual report of the school committee for 1898, and that the 
secretary be authorized to append the names of the members of the 


committee thereto. 
SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


Members of the School Committee for 1898. 


ALVIN F. SORTWELL, Chairman ex officio. 


WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. JOSEPH J. KELLEY. 


ELIZABETH Q. BOLLES. CHARLES F. WYMAN. 
FRANK W. TAUSSIG. FRANK C. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ROBERT O. FULLER. * JENNIE H. 8S. LANSING. 
CAROLINE L. EDGERLY. +t GEORGE P. JOHNSON. 
GEORGE W. BICKNELL. CAROLYN P. CHASE. 
EDWARD B. MALLEY. FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 
ELLEN M. COBURN. {SETH N. GAGE. 


* Resigned September 22. + Resigned February 17. { Elected April 12. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE MEETINGS 
OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


JANUARY 6, 1898. 


Appropriation for New Schoolhouses. A communication was re- 
ceived from the board of aldermen stating that a special appropriation 
of one hundred fifty thousand dollars had been made for the purpose of 
providing additional school accommodations in Wards ‘l'wo and Five. 

Telephone. Voted, that in the opinion of this Board it is desirable 
that the school department be connected with the telephone exchange, 
and it was ordered that the committee on supplies be authorized to 
make the necessary arrangements therefor. 


JANUARY 20, 1898. 


Vacation Schools. The following report was accepted and adopted: 
The committee on schoolhouses, to which was referred, November 18, 
a communication of Ellen F’. Adams, for the committee of ladies having 
in charge the subject of vacation schools reports, recommending that 
the request for the use of the Holmes schoolhouse be referred to his 
Honor the Mayor with the favorable endorsement of the school board. 
Also, that this Board grant to this committee the use of the equip- 
ment for manual training on the same terms as those of last year, viz., 
the careful usage and safe keeping of the tools. 

Sewing for Boys. Voted, that the boys in the fourth grade be al- 
lowed to join the classes in sewing. 

The Roberts School. Voted, that the new schoolhouse to be built in 
Ward ‘I'wo, at the corner of Harvard and Winsor streets, be named 
the “ Roberts School,” in honor of Benjamin W. Roberts, who for nearly 
fifty years has been a faithful and successful teacher in Cambridge. 


FEepruary 17, 1898. 
Sets of Books for General Reading. The following books were 


authorized for use in the grammar schools in sets of fifteen to thirty 
copies each: “ ‘Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby,” “ ‘The Spy,” 


and “ Ivanhoe.” 
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Resignation of a Member of the Committee. ‘The resignation of 
George P. Johnson as a member of the school committee from Ward 
Five was received and accepted. 


Aprit 12, 1898. 


Election of a New Member. In convention with the board of 
aldermen Seth N. Gage was chosen a member of the school committee, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of George P. Johnson. 


MAY 19,1398: 


School Terms. Section 72 of the school regulations was changed to 
read as follows: The school year shall be divided into three terms, — 
the autumn, the winter, and the spring term. ‘The autumn term shall 
end December twenty-third. ‘The winter term shall begin January 
second (or on the day after that celebrated as New Year’s day). The 
time for the beginning of the autumn and spring terms and for the 
closing of the winter and spring terms shall be fixed annually at the 
regular meeting in February. 

Absence for Travel or Study. Harriet Foster of the Shepard 
school was granted leave of absence for the school year 1898-99 for 
the purpose of travel or study, under an order adopted by the com- 
mittee September 29, 1896. ‘The order is as follows: ‘That any 
teacher who has rendered the city ten years of service may have 
leave of absence, on the recommendation of the committee in charge 
of the school, for a period not exceeding one year, for the purpose 
of travel or study, the salary of the substitute to be paid from that of 


the teacher. 
JUNE 16, 1898. 


Commercial Course. The following recommendations of the com- 
mittee on high schools were adopted: (1) That the commercial course 
in the English high school hereafter extend over four years. (2) 
That in the first year of the commercial course the pupil pursue the 
same studies as those in the general course, with the exception of 
Latin. (3) That pupils in the general course in the first year may 
substitute a modern language for Latin. (4) That the high school 
committee be instructed to frame the details of a four years’ commer- 
cial course, and to make such changes in the general course in the 
direction of greater freedom of choice in studies as they may think 
expedient. (5) ‘That pupils who have already entered on the first 
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year of the commercial course as now arranged shall have the oppor- 
tunity of continuing the second year’ s studies of that course. 

Sessions at the Russell School. Ordered, that the sessions at the 
Russell school begin at 8.30 a.m., and end at 1.50 p. m., the order 
to take effect the thirty-first of October. 

Absence for Travel or Study. Christina D. Barbey of the Sar- 
gent school was granted leave of absence for the school year 1898— 
99 for the purpose of travel or study. 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1898. 


The Ellis School. Voted, that the schoolhouse on Norris street be 
named the “ Ellis School,” in honor of Harry Ellis, the first superin- 
tendent of the Cambridge manual training school for boys. 

Nature Study. Voted, that “ Nature Study ” as now taught in the 
primary grades be continued in the grammar grades under the direc- 
tion of Sarah EK. Brassill, teacher of botany, and that she be employed 
for three-fifths of the time instead of two-fifths. 

Resignation of a Member of the Committee. ‘The resignation of Jenny 
H. 8. Lansing as a member of the school committee from Ward Four 
was received and accepted. 


OcronpER 20, 1898. 


Half Rates for School Children. At the meeting of the Board in 
September it was ordered, that the secretary be requested, in behalf of 
the school board, to see what arrangements, if any, can be made with 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company, to secure half rates for school 
children of the city of Cambridge using the cars of said corporation to 
and from the public schools of the city. 

The following communication signed by William A. Bancroft was 
received and placed on file: Your communication of October 12 cur- 
rent, relating to half rates for children going to and from the public 
schools of Cambridge, was duly considered by the executive committee 
of the board of directors of this company yesterday. I regret to say to 
you that the committee was unable to conclude that it was feasible to 
reduce the rates as suggested by you. 

Pay of Substitutes. The following report of the committee on rules 
and regulations was adopted: When a teacher is absent from school, 
a sum sufficient to pay a substitute shall be deducted from the next 
payment of the absent teacher unless, upon a report from the committee 
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on accounts and estimates, the Board shall otherwise order, or unless 
the absence has the approval of the superintendent in cases when no 
substitute is employed. ‘The pay of substitutes, when acting as assist- 
ants in the grammar and primary schools, shall be one dollar for each 
school session. In the high schools and kindergartens the pay shall be 
two-thirds of the salary of the regular teacher. ‘This rate of pay shall 
continue for the first four weeks of the teacher’s absence, after which it 
may be increased by the committee in charge of the school. ‘The pay 
of any teacher shall not be continued after the first four weeks of ab- 
sence, unless the committee on accounts and estimates, on the written 
recommendation of the committee in charge of the school to which the 
absentee belongs, shall so recommend and the Board shall so direct. 
The principal of each school shall report to the secretary, on the first 
school day of each month, the names of the teachers who were absent 
at any time during the previous month, and the names of the substi- 
tutes, with the number of sessions each substitute was employed. ‘The 
report of the month of June shall be made on the Friday before the 
third ‘Thursday of June. 

Conference in regard to the Manual Training School. At the 
meeting of the Board in September the following communication, 
signed by Charles H. Morse, was referred. to the committee on high 
schools: ‘The supervising committee of the Cambridge manual train- 
ing school and its founder, Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, have directed 
me to place myself in communication with your Board, that we may 
learn your wishes in regard to the management of this school during 
the next three months. 

I would respectfully suggest that our committee would be pleased 
to meet representatives of your Board at an early date to arrange for 
carrying out any methods which you may think would be for the 
best interests of the school previous to the transfer which will occur 
on January 1, 1899. 

The report on this conference was as follows: The committee on 
high schools reports that a conference ‘has been held with the advisory 
board of the Cambridge manual training school, and that, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions made by the advisory board and with the 
wishes of the founder of the school, the committee recommends the 
passage of the following votes: (1) Voted, that whenever the 
Cambridge manual training school shall be transferred to the city, it 
shall be conducted substantially on the principles and methods hith- 
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erto followed. (2) Voted, that the school when so transferred shall 
be administered under the supervision of the committee on high 
schools as an independent school, separate from the English high 
school. (5) Voted, that when the school is so transferred the present 
staff of teachers be retained in the service of the city substantially 
on the,terms on which they are now employed. 

Transfer of Pupils in September. Ordered, that pupils transferred 
during the month of September from one school to another in this 
city shall be enrolled, and their attendance from the beginning of the 
term shall be recorded, in the latter school only. 


NoveMBER 17, 1898. 


Wellington Training School. Ordered, that the committee on the 
training school, in its management of the school, be authorized to 
expend annually for salaries of the training class a sum not exceeding 
two thousand dollars in addition to that heretofore authorized, the 
rate of salary for the first year of any such teacher not to exceed two 
hundred and fifty dollars. The limitation heretofore has been that 
the cost per pupil in this school should not exceed the average cost of 
pupils in the other schools of the same grade. 

Report on Nominations within Four Months. Voted, that the com- 
mittee on examination of teachers shall report upon every nomination 
within four months after it has been referred, not counting the summer 
vacation; and no teacher whose confirmation has not been recom- 
mended by this committee shall be eligible to a similar position within 
two years, except by vote of this committee. 

Nay Modelling in the Primary Schools. At the meeting of the 
Board in September it was ordered, that the committee on drawing be 
requested to consider and report whether it is advisable to continue 
the teaching of clay modelling in the primary schools. 

The committee reported at the October meeting, that it is inexpe- 
dient to continue clay modelling, and recommended that it be discon- 
tinued. At the November meeting the recommendation was adopted. 

Testing Air in the Schoolrooms. Ordered, that the committee’ on 
hygiene and physical culture be authorized to expend a sum _ not 
exceeding seventy-five dollars in testing the air in the several school- 
rooms. 

Entertainments or Lectures. Ordered, that no entertainments or 
lectures, for admission to which a fee is charged, shall be permitted 
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in the schools, unless authorized by the school committee and by the 
superintendent of public buildings. 


DrcEMBER 15, 1898. 


Water Colors in place of Colored Paper. Ordered, on the rec- 
ommendation of the committee on text-books and courses of study; 
that water colors be substituted for colored paper in the instruction 
in color in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

Report on Vacation Schools. At the November meeting a com- 
munication was received from the secretary of the committee on vaca- 
tion schools which was referred to a special committee of the school 
board. ‘The following is the report of this special committee: The 
special committee appointed to confer with the vacation school com- 
mittee of ladies would report that a conference took place on 
Tuesday, December 6. 

The ladies stated that a vacation school had been held for six 
weeks during the summers of 1896, 1897, and 1898; the first year 
for boys only, at the Cambridge manual training school, and the 
last two summers for girls also, at the Holmes school building. The 
use of the former building and plant was given by Mr. Rindge, the 
use of the latter by the city of Cambridge. All the other expenses 
were met by private subscription. 

Sixty boys belonged to the school the first year, one hundred and 
twenty boys and sixty girls the second, and last summer there were 
one hundred and twenty-three boys and sixty girls; the number each 
year was as large as could be accommodated, and many applicants 
were on the waiting list. 

The cost to the committee the last year was $1,303, about $7 for 
each pupil. ‘The attendance, entirely voluntary, was reported to have 
been remarkably good each summer, and the excellent effect was dis- 
cernible here as in other places where the experiment has been tried. 

The principal subjects for instruction were Sloyd, or wood working, 
for the boys, and Sloyd and cooking for the girls—%in other words 
“manual training” —and it may be noted here that the teaching of 
manual training is now required by statute as a part of both the 
elementary and high school systems in this city. 

The committee of ladics submitted several proposals which your 
committee hesitated to accept on account of the outlay required ; but 
in view of the importance of the undertaking and its valuable results 
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here and elsewhere, they recommend for your adoption the accom- 
panying order which provides, Ist, for fitting up an additional room 
at the Holmes school with twenty benches and tools for Sloyd, and 
2nd, for providing twenty benches and tools to be placed in the Cam- 
bridge manual training school, which, after January Ist next, becomes 
the property of the.city. ‘They recommend also that the use of the 
Holmes school building and of the Cambridge manual training school 
be granted to the vacation school committee of ladies on the same 
terms and conditions as heretofore. 

In connection with. the foregoing the following order was adopted : 
Ordered, that the committee on supplies be authorized to expend a 
sum not exceeding eight hundred dollars in purchasing forty benches 
and sets of tools for Sloyd— one-half of these to be placed in one of 
the rooms in the Holmes school building, and one-half in the Cam- 
bridge manual training school—and that the committee on accounts 
and estimates be directed to include the sum in the estimates sub- 
mitted to the mayor for the current financial year. 

Physics and Geometry in the Grammar Schools. At the meeting in 
September it was ordered that the committee on text-books and 
courses of study be requested to consider and report whether it is 
advisable to continue the teaching of physics and geometry in the 
grammar schools. 

At the meeting in November two reports were made : a majority 
report that it is advisable, and a minority report that it is not advis- 
able. After discussion the reports were laid on the table. At the 
regular meeting in December the majority report was adopted. 


DECEMBER 22, 1898. 


Salaries of the Teachers. At the meeting in November the follow- 
ing order was introduced: Beginning with the first of December, 
1898, the salaries of masters’ assistants in the grammar schools shall 
be fixed at the rate of nine hundred dollars a year. As a substitute for 
this order the following was adopted: Ordered, that the committee on 
salaries consider the general scale of salaries in the grammar and 
primary schools, and report at the next meeting of the Board such 
changes as they may find expedient. At the regular meeting in 
December, in accordance with this order, the committee on salaries 
submitted a report. ‘The report was laid on the table, and it was 
voted that an adjourned meeting be held on ‘Thursday, December 22, 


a i - 
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to consider its recommendations. At the opening of this meeting the 
Hon. James M. W. Hall, the Hon. John Read, and Mr. Coolidge S. 
Roberts were heard in favor of a substantial increase of the salaries 
of the teachers in grammar and primary schools and kindergartens as 
is set forth in the following petition which was presented by Mr. 
Hall: To the school committee of Cambridge: We, the undersigned, 
citizens of Cambridge, beg to say that we approve the general propo- 
sition that the salaries of our public school teachers need to be re- 
vised by your honorable board. Whatever increase may be made 
in these salaries, it should be substantial enough to enable our teachers 
to live under conditions reasonably suited to the requirements and 
responsibilities of their important positions. Moreover, a judicious 
increase will favor the city in its endeavor to retain the services of 
superior teachers, strengthen its educational interests, and so promote 
its material welfare as amply to compensate for the increased cost of 
the policy. 

‘This petition was signed by from fifty to sixty prominent men and 
women of Cambridge. 

For the report of the committee on salaries the following substitute 
was adopted: Beginning with January 1, 1899, the salaries of 
teachers in the grammar schools, primary schools, and kindergartens 
shall be as follows: Of masters’ assistants in the grammar schools, 
$800 for the first year, and $900 for the second and each succeeding 
year; of teachers of the ninth grade, $750 for the first year, and 
$800 for the second and each succeeding year; of special teachers 
in the grammar schools, and principals in primary schools, $700 for 
the first year, and $750 for the second and each succeeding year; of 
teachers in the grammar and primary schools and kindergartens who 
have received the maximum salary, $620, for one year or more, $700 
a year. 

The following shall be the scale of salaries on and after March 1, 
1899: Of teachers in the grammar and primany schools and prin- 
cipals in the kindergartens, $450 for the first year, $500 for the 
second year, $0950 for the third year, $600 for the fourth year, $650 
for the fifth year, and $700 for the sixth and each succeeding year, 
which shall be the maximum, except that the salary of a teacher who 
has served at least one year may, by vote of the Board, upon the 
written recommendation of the superintendent of schools and_ five 
members of the committee on examination of teachers, be increased 
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to $750 a year; of assistants in the kindergartens, $450 for the first 
year, $)00 for the second year, $950 for the third year, and $600 
for the fourth and each succeeding year. 

The salaries of the supervising teachers in the training school shall 
be $900 for the first year, and $1000 for the second and each suc- 
ceeding year. 

The number of teachers in the grammar and primary schools and 
principals of kindergartens whose salaries may be increased from the 
maximum of $700 to the special salary of $750 shall not exceed one- 
third of the whole number of teachers in the grammar and primary 
schools and kindergartens. | 

Provided, that nothing in this order shall affect the salaries of prin- 
cipals of mixed schools heretofore recciving $900 per annum, or the 
allowance of $5 per annum per room. heretofore made to principals 
of primary schools; and further provided that no teacher whose 
salary shall have been increased, or who shall have been elected, dur- 
ing the year preceding December 1, 1898, shall receive a maximum 
salary under this order, until the expiration of a year from the date of 
such increase or election. 

' The salaries of the truant officers were fixed at $800 for the first 
year with an increase of $100 per annum until a maximum of $1000 
shall be reached.. An order to increase the pay of sub-masters was 
referred to the committee on salaries. | 

Assistants in Grammar and Primary Schools. Ordered, that teach- 
ers in the grammar and primary schools, not in charge of a room 
other, than those known as special teachers, shall be called assistant 
teachers, and that the confirmation of an assistant teacher shall be 
for that position only. ‘The maximum salary of assistant teachers 
shall not exceed that of the third year in the scale of regular salaries. 
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The books here given have been added to the Cambridge Public 


Library since the issue of the printed catalogue. 


This list was pre- 


pared by Mr. William L. R. Gifford, the librarian, for the Report of 
the School Committee for 1896 and is here reprinted with additions. 


Aber. Experiment in education 

Acland and Smith. Studies in secondary ericesoHe 
Ames. Theory of physics . 
Archibald. Story of the earth’s a rnosphers 


Arnold. Waymarks for teachers 

Austin. Uncle Sam’s secrets. (U.S. Goverment} 

Bacon. Historic pilgrimages in New England : : 
Bacon. Walks and rides in the country round about Boston . 
Baldwin. Mental development in the child and the race 
Baldwin. Social and ethical interpretations in mental devel- 


opment : 3 
Ballard. Three kingdoms: Pianibeots of ate Reece associa- 

tion 
Barnett. 
Baskett. 
Bates. 


Teaching See organization 
Story of the birds 
American literature 


Bates. Kindergarten guide 
Bates. ‘Talks on writing English 
Bayliss. In brook and bayou; or, life in the still waters 


Beard. Curious homes and their tenants 

Bell. Flowering plants . ; 2 

Bettany. Animal life: introduction to zoélogy 

Blanchan. Bird neighbors : 

Blakiston. The teacher: hints on ol management 

Blow. Symbolic education 

Britton and Brown. Illustrated ates of the Hie METS U ited 
States, Canada, ete. Vols. 1-2 


Brooks. Century book for young Americans . 

Brooks. Century book of famous Americans 

Brooks. Century book of the American revolution 

Brooks. Normal methods of teaching 

Brown. Beneath old roof trees. . (American peaminnon: ; 
Brown. Beside old hearth-stones. (American revolution. ) 
Burgess. Middle period, 1817-1858. (United States.) 
Burton. ‘The district school as it was 

Butler. The meaning of education 


372-Ab3 
373-Ac6 
530-Am3 
551.5—Ar2 
372-Ar6 
3338—Aul7 
917.44-B131 
917.44-B13 
150-B191 


150-B1911 


507-B21 
371-B26 
598.2-B29 
810.9-B31 
372.2-B31 
808-B31 
590-B34 
590-B38 
580-B41 
590-B46 
598.2-B59 
371-B58 
372.2-B62 


581.97-B77 
342.73-B791 
917.3-B79 
973.38-B79 
371.3-—B79 
973.3-B81 
97,3.3-B811 
973.5-B91 
379-B95 
370.4-B97 
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Travels through \Asia with the children 
Travels through North America with the children 


Carpenter. 
Carpenter. 


Channing and Hart. Guide to the study of American history 
Channing. Students’ history of the United States . 
Chapman. Bird life é 

Comenius. The great didactic . 4 : 
Compayré. Abelard and the origin al ear Ay history of 


universities : 
Elements of psy apices 


Compayré. 

Compayré. History of pedagogy 
Compayré. Lectures on pedagogy 
Comstock. Insect life 

Corbin. School boy life in vind 


Creevey. Flowers of field, hill, and swamp 

Creevey. Recreations in botany 

Currie. Principles and practice of common- PcHeel ante ation 

Currie. Principles and practice of here and infant school 

education . ‘ : : 

How to know the wild ee ers. Revised ed. 

Davidson. Aristotle and ancient educational ideals 

Davidson. Education of the Greek people 

Davis. Cambridge fifty years a city, 1846-1896 

Davis and Snyder. Physical geography . 

Diaz. Religious training of children . ; ’ 

Dixson. Comprehensive subject index to universal prose 
fiction 

Doubleday. Birds that hin ane are Aang 

Drake. Border wars of New England 

Educational review. Vols. 1-date 

Eggleston. How to educate yourself 

Eliot. Educational reform : ; ‘ 

Emery. How to enjoy pictures, mitt a preteen on pictures in 
the school-room ; 

Fletcher. Sonnenschein’s cy Mons otis of a ceecitn 


Freese. Historic houses and spots in Cambridge, Mass., Ae 
nearby towns 3 ; ; ; ‘ ‘ , 


Froebel. Education of man : 

Froebel. Mottoes and commentaries of Fr poner S Mores alae 

Froebel. Pedagogics of the kindergarten 

Froebel. Songs and music of Froebel’s Mother ae 

Frye. The child and nature: geography tree with sand 
modelling . 

Gee. Short studies in nape iherrenica 


Dana. 


AViesteonate 


Geikie. Ancient volcanoes of Great Britain. 2y. 
Geikie. Founders of geology ; : : : ; 
Gomme. ‘The king’s story book: historical stories in illustra- 


tion of the reigns of English monarchs 


Gomme. ‘The queen's story book : 
Gordy. History of the United States for inate 
Green. Memory and its cultivation . 


Gregory. Practical suggestions for bindararhers 


915-—C22 
917-—C22 
973-C361 
973-—C362 
598.2-C361 
370-C73 


378-C73 
150-C73 
370.9-C73 
371-C73 
595.7-C731 


372-C93 
580-D191 
370.9-—D28 
370.9-D281 
974.44—D29 
551.4—D29 
377-Did4 


016.8-D64 
598.2-D741 
974-D781 
370.5-Ed81 
374-Ee3 
370.4-EL4 


750-Em3 
370.3-F63 


974.4-F87 
371.4-F92 
372.2-F921 
372.2-F92 
372.2-F9211 


910.7-F94 
551.4-G27 
551.2-G27 
550.9-G27 


G584k 
Gd84q 
973-G65 
154-G82 
372.2-G86 
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Griffis. Romance of discovery ; 
Griswold. Descriptive list of books for the young 


Hailman. Kindergarten culture 
Hailman. ‘Twelve lectures on the Hisioey: of rah yaaa) 
Hale. Historic Boston and its neighborhood . 


Hapgood. School needlework . 

Harris. Psychologie foundations of arctan 

Harrison. Study of child-nature 

Harrison. This country of ours 

Hart. Studies in American education 

Hart. Handbook of English composition 

Heilprin. The earth and its story: a first book of Beoite gy 

Herbart. A BC of sense-perception 

Higginson. ‘Tales of the enchanted islands of ine Atlantic 

Hildreth. Clay modeling in the school-room 

Hill. Foundations of rhetoric 

Hill. Principles of rhetoric 

Hinsdale. American government, aon Stik state. rage ae 

Hinsdale. Horace Mann and the common school revival in 
the United States ; 

Hinsdale. How to study and teach nistoe 

Hinsdale. Teaching the language-arts . 

Holden. Our country’s flag and the flags of foreign countries 

Holman. Education . . 

Hopkins. Handbook of the ear ee mataral Sen Wise in geog- 
raphy 

Hughes. Froebel’s Scene Taw on all feachers 

Hughes. Mistakes in teaching . 

Hulme. Flags of the world 

Huxley. Science and education ‘ 

Jameson. History of historical writing in ied ica 

Jenks and Rust. Song echoes from child land, for the ones 
the school, and the kindergarten 

Kay. Education and educators 

Kelley. Boy mineral collectors 

Keltie. Applied geography 

King. Methods and aids in Senetaphe 

King. Picturesque geographical readers. 2 v. 

Koopman. Mastery of books 

Kriege. The child: its nature and SpHICOnE 

Landon. School management 

Laurie. Historical survey of pre-Christain panaeriin 

Lawton. The New England poets 

Leypoldt and Iles. List of books for girls at women aid 
their clubs : 

Locke. Some thoughts concerning ABE AS . 

Lodge and Roosevelt. Hero tales from American tee 

Lydekker, and others. Natural history : 

Lyttelton and others. Thirteen essays on AV RRPE 

Lucas. Book of verses for children . 

Marenholtz-Biilow. The child and anitacianiee 


973.1-G87 
028-G88 
372.2-1112 
370.9-H12 
917.446-H13 
646-H21 
150-H24 
372.2-H24 
342.73-H 24 
370.4-—H25 
808-—H25 
550-H36 
371.4-H41 
398-—H53 
372-H54 
808—H551 
808—H55 
342.73-H59 


379-H59 
907-H59 
407-H59 
929.9-H71 
370-H73 


910.7-H77 
371.4-—H87 
371-H87 
929.9-H87 
370.4—H98 
973—J23 


784.3-—J42 
370-K18 
549-K28 
910-K29 
910.7-K58 
910.7—-K581 
028S—K83 
372.2-K89 
370-—L23 
370.9-L37 
810.4—L44 


028-L59 
370-L79 
973-L82 
590-L981 
370.4—L99 
808.1—L96 
572.2-M33 
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Martin. Evolution of Massachusetts public school system 


Martin. Story of a piece of coal : : 
Massachusetts. Board of education. Annual reports 
Massachusetts. Mannal training commission. Report . 
Mathews. Familiar flowers of field and garden 
Mathews. Familiar life in field and forest 

Merriam. Birds of village and field . 


M'Ilwraith. A book about Shakespeare, Srriten for young 


people : : 
Mill. Elementary Nigee ode Ae Pfeil Saari 
Monroe. Bibliography of education 
Morgan. Psychology for teachers 
Morris. History of the United States of Renee en 
Munroe. The educational ideal . 
Newell. Outlines of lessons in botany. 2 v. 
Newell. . A reader in botany. 2y. 
Newhall. Vines of northeastern America 
Newkirk. Rhymes of the states 


Noble. Studies in American literature, Mor memories na 


high schools ; 
Oppenheim. Development of ie child 
Page. ‘Theory and practice of teaching 
Painter. History of education . 
Palmer. Self-cultivation in English 
Parker. How to study geography 
Parker. Notes of talks on teaching 
Parker. Talks on pedagogics 
Patrick. Elements of pedagogics 
Payne. Science and art of education 
Payne. Contributions to the science of coneation 
Pedagogical seminary. Vols. 1-date 
Pratt. Fairyland of flowers 
Prince. Courses and methods 


Prince. Methods of instruction and organization of the 


schools of Germany 
Putnam. Manual of pedagogics ; 
Quick. Essays on educational reformers 
Rice. Public-school system of the United States 
Riggs (Wiggin). Children’s rights . 
Riggs (Wiggin). The kindergarten 
Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s gifts 
Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s occupations . 


Riggs and Smith. Kindergarten principles and eetiea 


Ritter. Comparative geography 

Rolfe. Elementary study of English 
Rolfe. Shakespeare the boy 

Rosenkranz. Pedagogics as a system 
Rosenkranz. Philosophy of education 
Ross. School system of Ontario (Canada) 
Russell. Glaciers of North America 
Russell. Volcanoes of North America 


379-M36 
5538-M36 
379—-M38 


371.4—-M38 


580-M42 
590-M42 
598.2—-M551 


822.3-M18 
910.7—M59 
016.3-M75 
150-M82 
973—M83 
370.9-M92 
580-N44 
580-N441 
580-N45 
917.3-N46 


810.9-N66 
372-Opd 
371-P14 
370.9-P16 
420-P18 
910.7-P22 
371-P221 
371-P22 
371-P27 
370.4-P29 
370.4-P291 
370.5-P34 
580-P88 
371.3-P93 


371-P93 
371-P98 
370.9-Q4 
379-R36 
372.2-R44 
372.2-R441 
372.2-R4411 
372.2-R4412 
372.2-R4413 
551.4-Rd1 
807-R64 
822.3-R64 
371-R72 
370.1-R72 
379-R73 
551.3-R91 
551.2-R91 
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Sanderson. History of the world to 1898 

Sargent. Reading for the young. 1890-96 ; 

Scherren. Popular history of animals for young people 

School and college. R.G. Huling, ed. Voll. (Complete) 

Scripture. The new psychology : : 

Smith. Children of the future (Kinder garten) 

Smith. Romance of colonization 

Stoneroad. Gymnastic stories and plays for primary pehacle 

Sully. Outlines of psychology . 

Sully. Studies of childhood 

Swett. Methods of teaching 

Tarr. Elementary physical geography 

Tarver. Debatable claims: essays on secondary eaaanan 

Tate. Philosophy of education 

Taylor. Study of the child ; : : 

Teall. Punctuation, with chapters on Ero tatoatrat: ete. 

Tracy. Psychology of childhood : : : j 

Trowbridge. Philip’s experiments: or physical science at 
home : : : : : : : 

United States. Bureau of education. Reports 

Walker. Discussions in education 

Walker. Varied occupations in string work 

Walker. Varied occupations in weaving 

Warner. Study of children : 

Weed. Life histories of American raseers 

West. Alcuin and the rise of the Christian schools 

White. Elements of pedagogy 

White. School management 

Wilder. Study of history by the re tava, tethoat mewn 

Wilson. Nature study in i ead schools: a manual for 
teachers ' 

Wright. Children’s stories of een ican progress 

Wright. Children’s stories in American literature, 1660-1860 

Wright. Children’s stories in American literature, 1861-1896 
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909-Sab5 
028-Sa7 
590—Sch2 
370.5-Sch6 
150-Ser3 
372.2-Sm6 
973.1-Sm5 
613.7-St7 
150-Su51 
150-Su52 
371-Sw4 
551.4-T17 
370.4-T17 
370.1-T18 
150-T21 
421.9-T22 
150-T67 


507-T75 
379-Un3 
370.4-W15 
372.2—-W15 
372.2—-W15 
372—W 24 
595.7-W41 
370.9-W52 
371-W58 
371.5-W58 
942—W 64 


507—W69 
973-—W93 
810.9-W93 
810.9-W931 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1899 


In compliance with Section 45 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Superintendent herewith submits his twenty-fifth annual report, it being 
for the year ending December 31, 1899. 


POPULATION OF CAMBRIDGE. 


1875 ° ° P : . 47,838 | 1895 : , 81,643 
1885 ‘ ‘ ; ; : 59,658 | 1899, estimated : ° 90,607 


SCHOOL CENSUS. 


[Taken for the first time in September. | 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 
fifteen. 


1885 (taken in May) ; , 10,957 | 1895 (taken in May) ; , 12,869 
1890 (taken in May) ; - 11,971 | 1899, boys, 6,758; girls, 7,022 13,780 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSROOMS. 


Latin School . 1 Classrooms inuse . ‘ . - 11 
English High School 1 ee hs Bee ; : : 11 
Manual Training School . 1 ole oh Gt eee : : ‘ 4 
Grammar Schools tia nS ae, £4 e : , P 93 
Primary Schools * «19 “ i , : : 93 
Grammar and Primary Schools oF te ret bs 93 
Kindergartens 12 as ee Gk 12 
Evening Drawing Schools 2; ee Seay 5 
Evening High School . ee pam ice 10 
Evening Elementary Schools 4 & pa ees : : ; 16 
Whole number of Day Schools : F : - - ? : : p 50 
Number of classrooms for Day Schools : ; : ; wee Ntere eer ali 


HIGH SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Number of | Estimated |Size of Lots,) Estimated Total 

Schoolhouses eacnine “Veine Sanire Feet Value Value 
OT eke RE ee ae 15 $250,000 79,759 $45,000 $295,000 
English High.......+. 0. ital 220,000 74,366 18,000 238,000 
Manual Training .......... 4 56,000 81,128 44,000 100,000 


LOLA! as veisels voce «se. 30 $526,000 235,253 | $107,000 $633,000 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLHOUSES. 


N i i 40ts, stimate Total 
Schoolhouses Aegis a nao! tantra ae te 

Wisi 0 cep eetes ween nse cate ff $17,400 19,689 $6,600 | $24,000 
ALBtOn tik centnetee cay estes = | 12+ 30,000 15,193 4,600 | 34,600 
MULIGS ese ets caate ote eanton te Cate 12f 41,800 25,700 6,200 48,000 
Fayette Street ............. 9 40,000 37,828 15,900 55,900 
Harvardees «6 cms. once tee 16f ' 44,000 20,494 12,000 56,000 
Liée -Strecies ers. ses 344s vs 6 10,000 10,100 5,000 15,000 
MOrseti seca cine cea derdee.« 14+ 73,000 25,650 7,000 80,000 
Peahody.* mimeo eit vers v'ss 14+ 67,000 21,813 8,000 75,000 
POU aIais eee ese s ce as *13f 60,000 14,400 14,300 74,300 
ROnerignes son asseitens.. s sear 12+ 35,500 16,400 12,000 47,500 
RUSSELL Patek: Se tele ie aa a tees 10f © {41,000 33,073 4,000 45,000 
Shepardticis sce ae 11 30,000 14,755 7,000 37,000 
LOR TOR Esc wickets ore aut e/a shy le 8 24,800 21,284 4,200 29,000 
AV LOPG wae reeks oles seme 10+ 38,900 23,592 7,000 45,000 
HOMO Gila: ec ebin ice > sete ss 12 .380,000 10,027 4,000 34,000 
W a6niInetonessn tes ses) eee 12 25,000 14,951 10,000 35,000 
SWE DSHED, 3 vet Pela a tails cnet 16+ 50,000 25,839 9,000 59,000 
Wellineton* ft. .. i... aie se 13t 42,000 27,673 8,300 50,300 

Tovar eee 207 | $699,500 | 378,461 | $145,100 | 844,600 

*Used for grammar and primary grades. t Also an assembly hall. 


t On the same lot there is another schoolhouse containing four rooms used for primary classes. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLHOUSES. 


: i i Lots, imate Tots 
SST U2 TRA BLS Siete ean al taco te 

IBOSTOMAN @- alns'sece ee sae a8 8 $12,000 10,018 | $4,500 $16,500 
COLLEGE Prercte «oe neta =e ele 2 3,000 10,000 1,000 4,000 
CISHINO te ents es gic! eels’: We 2 3,000 14,787 1,500 4,500 
BAND Ge atte does cals eb 4 2,000 14,317 4,300 6,300 
DiMStelows oc eect ee 4 4,000 10,000 2,000 6,000 
el EON seis a: sac csc se 4 6,000 15,090 4,500 10,500 
(FONNCEiien- tetiewae eae ore 5 12,000 15,434 3,000° 15,000 
GOL aos ave ae wanes 12 25,000 9,900 4,000 29,000 
Holmes 6 Cstaoeees s cses be 4 6,000 11,182 4,500 10,500 
AJARSOlL Mules ai eats tee 4 8,000 10,000 2,500 10,500 
Ts Well ae eet pais See ee 4 7,000 12,033 2,500 9,500 
VIG Ass See slates Bone piale eee 8 20,000 8,270 4,000 24,000 
Pak er gies eu res 6 19,000 12,329 7,000 26,000 
ROAOIS se asian cers csie cht see 4 4,000 12,000 1,200 5,200 
Hiversid@asccps. ectete oee 4 5,000 11,198 3,000 8,000 
Sarmentiiw. css. s2 se anes 4 3,000 9,995 4,000 7,000 
Stearse er wich at acter ae 4 3,000 10,050 5,000 8,000 
Tarhall’.csi's ace peaseics be 4 8,000 19,500 4,000 12,000 
PV ULI fs his’s oe nae eae ‘ 12 25,000 20,079 5,000 30,000 
WV VINO" sts woes ws whanau Mey 6 6,000 14,347 3,500 9,500 
Primary, TOtAl.: i iones 105 $181,000 250,529 $71,000 $252,000 
Grammar, bt NE 49 7 207 699,500 378,461 145,100 844,600 © 
High Schools. {' "556.05 30 526,000 235,253 | 107,C00 633,000 

SUMMAP Kade.) hee as 342 $1,406,500 864,243 | $323,100 | $1,729,600 


—— 


* Used for a kindergarten. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


REPORT OF 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


[Special teachers are included in the total. ] 


English | Manual 


Latin . cans Grammar] Primar Kinder- 
December School his be tor d Schools Schools. gartens Total 
2 
1895 14 21 oo & 146 116 16 322 
1896 15 21 Eaoc 151 124 17 337 
1897 16 23 5 aa 4 157 127 22 354 
1898 16 23 Asas 161 133 22 364 
1899 3 23 14 170 138 24 396 
ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE DAY SCHOOLS. 
voye Number of Pupils Average Number | Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered Belonging Attendance Attendance 
1895 13,571 11,505 10,611 92.2 
1896 13,992 11,957 11,068 92.6 
1897 14,373 12,317 11,397 92.5 
1898 15,026 12,907 11,978 92.8 
1899 15,753 18,255 12,285 92.6 
ATTENDANCE AT THE LATIN SCHOOL. 
Voar Number of Pupils] Average Number | Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered Belonging Attendance Attendance 
1895 380 354 354 94.3 
1896 . 411 373 351 94.2 
1897 | 387 358 339 94.5 
1898 398 3862 343 94 7 
1899 398 371 551 94.8 
ATTENDANCE AT THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Yoar Number of Pupils} Average Number | Average Daily Per cent of 
Registereu* Belonging* Attendance* A ttendance* 
1895 743 648 626 96 7 
1896 733 632 611 96.6 
1897 714 644 622 96.7 
1898 773 685 662 96.7 
1899 794 688 ' 666 96.7 


*Includes the Manual Training School Pupils. 


. 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Year Number of Pupils| Average Number | Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered Belonging Attendance Attendance 
1895 5,926 5,204 4,888 93.9 
1896 6,069 5,439 5,105 93.9 
1897 6,318 5,682 55351 94.2 
1898 6,570 5,883 5,548 94.3 
1899 7,008 6,107 5,788 93.9 
ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Year Number of Pupils} Average Number| Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered Belonging Attendance Attendance 
1895 5,928 4,925 4,499 91.3 
1896 6,138 CSLLP 4,680 91.4 
1897 6,308 5,192 4,741 O13 
1898 6,505 5,429 4,984 91.8 
1899 6,750 5,514 6,071. 91.9 
ATTENDANCE AT THE KINDERGARTENS. 
Year Number of Pupils| Average Number | Average Daily Per cent of 
Registered Belonging Attendance Attendance 
1895 594 374 | 264 70.6 
1896 641 396 aval 81.2 
1897 646 44] 344 78.1 
1898 i 780 548 44] 80.4 
1899 803 575 459 79.9 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Course, 5 years. 


Year | Boys | Average Age | Girls | Average Age 
1895 54 14 years 6 months 48 14 years 5 months 
1896 47 14 years 4 months 54 14 years 6 months 
1897 61 14 years 7 months 52 14 years 7 months 
1898 49 14 years 8 months 56 14 years 38 months 


1899 58 14 years 5 months 51 14 years 4 months 


—— 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


REPORT OF 


SCHOO! 


GRADUATED FROM THE LATIN 


Course, 5 years. 


COMMITTEE. 


SCHOOL. 


—<—$<—. $$ 


Average Age 


18 years 11 months 


18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 


6 months 
6 months 
3 months 
5 months 


———, 


ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE ENGLISH 


Year | Boys | Average Age Girls 
1895 16 18 years 9 months 9 
1896 16 18 years 0 months 18 
1897 21 19 years 1 month 14 
1898 16 18 years 1 month 27 
1899 16 18 years 8 months 27 
NUMBER OF PUPILS 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Year | Boys | Average Age Girls 
1895 55 14 years 9 months 140 
1896 61 14 years 7 months 1351 
1897 57 14 years 9 months 150 
1898 60 14 years 8 months 169 
1899 61 15 years O months 152 


NUMBER OF 


Average Age 


15 years 
15 years 
15 years 
15 years 
15 years 


0 months 
2 months 
0 months 
1 month 

0 months 


PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE ENGLISH HIGH 


SCHOOL. 


Average Age 


Year | Boys | 
1895 14 
1896 12 
1897 14 
1898 19 

- 1899 14 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE 


18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 


8 months 
7 months 
1 month 

9 months 
4 months 


| Girls | 


LOWEST GRADE 


Average Age 


18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 
18 years 


OF THE 


4 months 
4 months 
9 months 
5 months 
6 months 


TRAINING SCHOOL, WITH THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 


Year | Admitted | 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Average Age 


15 years 
15 years 
15 years 
15 years 
15 years 


MANUAL 


2 months 
6 months 
4 months 
5 months 
3 months 


Graduated Average Age 
35 17 years 8 months 
10 18 years 6 months 
20 18 years 6 months 
14 18 years 2 months 
13 18 years 6 months 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY 


SCHOOLS. 
Grammar Primary 
Year Schools. Average Age Schools. Average Age 
Course, 6 yrs. Course, 3 yrs. 
1895 491 14 years 9 months 1,209 9 years 10 months 
1896 467 14 years 10 months 1,273 9 years 9 months 
1897 521 14 years 11 months 1,292 9 years 9 months 
1898 518 15 years 0 months 1,395 9 years 8 months 
1899 553 15 years 0 months 1,393 9 years 8 months 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE GRAMMAR 


SCHOOLS. 
Year In 4 years In 5 years In 6 years In 7 years or more 
1895 9. per cent 30 per cent 46 per cent 15 per cent 
1896 8 per cent 33 per cent 49 per cent 10 per cent 
1897 6 per cent 30 per cent 51 per cent 13 per cent 
1898 6 per cent 29 per cent 47 per cent 18 per cent 
1899 6 per cent dl per cent 47 per cent 16 per cent 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Year | In 2 years In 23 years In 8 years In 33 years | In 4 years oda lie 2 Ba 
1895 do per cent | 1 per cent | 56 per cent | 5 per cent | 23 per cent ee 10 per cent 
1896 7 per cent | 2 per cent | 60 per cent| 3 per cent | 21 percent} 7 per cent 
1897 2 per cent | 3 per cent | 63 per cent | 4 per cent | 21 percent} 7 per cent 
1898 4 per cent | 2 per cent |59 per cent | 6 per cent | 20 percent| 9 per cent 
1899 3 per cent 7 per cent ; 20 percent| 8 per cent 


4 per cent | 58 per cent 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1899. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 

en eS he gk 

Fourteenth fon. nies oee ee be ek a7 25 52 .126 
Ee BITEOOTEN , cusaeteaaistes mee ae 28 45 73 176 
SP RLELI: hie a ciate ate es We ec ae 38 44 82 .198 
PELGRAIUT owns cit oe we Ee 37 50 87 .210 
Tete P Fao Soca ea 3 ade Hate 64 56 120 .290 

Total..... “aes tha 6s v0 aeons 194 220 414 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1899. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | Total Per cent 
SaPTPIP RTC fee 6 Gis nk oe Sols He Ck 29 51 80 .146 
TE WOLLUIS wee. = ae edi ee sae OE rare 64 91 .167 
GIO ON Ulleteseeitysis eee © cee hice 32 114 146 .268 
Ais ath cts eke ee ee re eee 65 164 229 .419 
AOL G berets ecactete We ate a a eters 153 393 546 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1899. 


Grade Boys | Girls | Total | Per cent 
AUT UCRTIGN foo acs sa vibccois 650104 22 This school is for boys aiekih 
PURSUE LT iintals nie a)e 30's «= 15. 5) 5-2 = 4] only It became a part 206 
UES ES 0) eee ea eee 50 of the public school sys- 251 
OOO AIS A A irene 86 tem, January 1, 1899. 432 
Potal.:5...-... sb ove te wae eia 199 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1899. 


Grade | Boys | Girls Total Per cent 
BASEL so sas pies! ane aretsl e)aitintc a7 ares 236 292 528 031 
BM ete ee ats is atone cats eusieters, cicie © 50 48 98 O15 
BAUGH wiatn ones Se seas ew race 309 355 664 102 
(See aietalenetattiatalouttetets Goats 66 82 148 .023 
MOTO Tice tta cee ai wie ek Fane eieue 427 462 889 ely 
RACAL) yore te sieikte ie Ca Sale 2 ie %.0o5:6 582 538 1,120 Ayal 
BRM UriMiicte-dcieta wizietels sietc'e ccd «8 | el: 124 235 .036 
RUE OSG Dee eee In ees 597 - 604 Te 20i1 184 
SA AO eee 137 192 329 050 
BON C Ash cists vi srdsts ais. wclels b Sas 0's 666 650 1,316 .202 
ASO GAARat. ets 0's Diatetgtate wis eters is he 3,181 3,347 6,528 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1899. 


Grade | Boys | Girls | : Total | Per cent 
OEE Sotto al ear 792 787 1,579 275 
SS fa OAS bak oe? Cucmmn 53 923 973 1,896 .330 
2,270 095 


ee eee 1,160 1,110 é 


Total..... ae eae 2,875 2,870 5,745 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN THE KINDERGARTENS. 


Year Boys Girls Total etenatss 
1897 254 $29 583 22 
1898 265 oo 604 22 
1899 331 O57 668 24 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, WITH 
THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 


1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 | 1899 
217 212 193 © 209 182 194 
103 iG his 103 114 99 99 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING SCHOOLS, WITH THE 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1894 1895 1896 | 1897 | 1898 1899 
1,379 1,246 1,128 1,225 1,165 1,158 
542 478 445 448 494 452 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN CAMBRIDGE, INCLUDING 
THOSE IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


1894 | 1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 


2,492 | 2,557 | 2,518 | 2,512 | 2,637 | 2,713 


COST OF INSTRUCTION IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Year | Elementary | High | Drawing | Total 

1894 $2,293 00 $1,396 00 $1,175 00 $4,864 00 
1895 2,427 00 1,422 50 1,255 v0 5,104 50 
1896 2,104 00 1,821 50 1,110 00 4,535 50 
1897 2,086 00 1,274 50 1,060 00 4,420 50 
1898 2.324 00 1,439 00 1,091 00 4,854 00 


1899 2,570 00 1,499 00 1,206 00 5,275 00 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION IN THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, supervisor, agent, clerks, and truant officers. | 


Year Poin genoa ear baie Whole cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $1€4,818 00 $23 32 
1878 173 7,028 136,491 20 19 42 
1880 182 7,175 130,871 75 | he 
1882 * 200 7,898 137,328 55 17 38 
1884 216 8,414 152,290 62 18 09 
1886 233 9,218 165,277 42 17 92 
1888 241 9,756 175,773 &0 18 02 
1890 263 10,089 190,558 21 18 89 
1892 284 10,861 207,144 22 190% 
1894 312 11,166 228,873 48 20 50 
1895 322 11,505 235,811 62 20 50 
1896 337 11,357 245,104 O1 20 50 
1897 354 12,317 255,397 92 20 73 
1898 364 12,907 268,182 97 20 78 
1899 396 13,255 305,744 87 23 06 


COST OF THE DAY SCHOOLS 


[This includes the cost of instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of 
the care of truants, and the care and repair of schoolhouses. | 


Year ae oN Satan: me veleawtiey ve Whole cost Cost per Pupil 
1876 176 7,066 $200,894 09 $28 43 
1878 173 7,028 162,487 77 2omuL 
1880 182 7,175 153,967 56 21 40d 
1882 200 7,898 166,230 52 21 04 
1884 216 8,414 208,234 56 24 15 
' 1886 233 9,218 207,536 46 22 51 
1888 241 9,756 225,408 57 23 10 
1890 263 10,089 241,980 84 23 98 
1892 284 10,861 266,651 02 24 55 
1894 312 11,166 287,137 37 25 72 
1895 . 322 11,505 299,085 93 26 00 
1896 337 BR ive 316,090 83 26 44 
1897 354 Mpeg Wi 327,319 90 26 57 
1898 364 12,907 345,566 30 26-77. 
1899 396 138,255 389,915 63 29 41 


SUMMARY OF THE SCHOOL CENSUS OF SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


[The statutes make it the duty of the School Committee to ascertain annually the names 
and ages of all persons between the ages of five and filteen belonging in their respective towns 
and cities on the first of September. | 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen , : ; ; 13,780 
Number in public schools between five and fifteen. . ; ; ; ; 11,013 
Number in public schools fifteen years old or more. : : ? ; 1,639 
Number in private schools between five and fifteen . : , : : 2,067 
Number not attending school between five and seven . ; ; ; : 447 
Number not attending school between seven and fourteen . . : : 135 
Number not attending school between fourteen and fifteen : ; : 118 
Whole number not attending school between five and fifteen. , . 700 
Number in the city between five and six : - , - : : : 1,520 


Number in the city between seven and fourteen . : : ‘ ; ~ 9,697 
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FINANCES. 


[For the financial year ending December 1], 1899.] 


Cost of instruction in day schools 

Cost of instruction in evening schools : 

Cost of care and repair of schoolhouses, day schools” 

Cost of care and repair of schoolhouses, evening schools . 
Cost of text-books and suppplies . d 2 
Expended for incidentals : 

Expended for care of truants 

Expended for flags : : 

Expended for new Latin schoolhouse ‘ 

Expended for Ellis schoolhouse : 
Expended for addition to Peabody schoolhouse : 
Expended for Roberts schoolhouse : 
Expended for furniture for Latin schoolhouse 

Expended for furniture for Ellis schoolhouse 

Expended for furniture for Peabody schoolhouse 
Expended for furniture for Roberts schoolhouse 
Expended for furniture for different buildings 

Expended for rebuilding Harvard schoolhouse 

Expended for remodelling Otis schoolhouse : 
Expended for plans for Morse and Putnam schoolhouses (heating) ; 
- Expended for changes in Morse and Putnam schoolhouses 
Expended for improvements in sanitary arrangements 


Total expenditure for all school purposes 


Deducting from the above the amount received from the Hopkins 
Fund, $685 65, the tuition of State Wards, $453.50, and the 
tuition of non-resident pupils, $4,533 00, the actual cost of the 
schools to the city is : : 

Assessed value of real and personal estates, “May, 1899 F 

Ratio of expenditure for school purposes to the valuation of 1899 


$305,744 87 
5,275 00 
59,817 74 
1,600 50 
20,697 21 
1,574 90 
1,831 34 
249 57 
63,493 10 
21,210 16 
17,386 18 
32,770 52 
23,659 96 
2,878 59 
2,253 83 
2,928 79 
505 00 
23,765 48 
7,966 00 
1,263 76 
31,909 94 
13,913 00 


$642,690 44 


$637,018 29 


- $91,542,795 00 


.0069 | 


STATISTICS TAKEN FROM THE SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRE- J 


TARY OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 32; towns, 321 

_Number of public schools 

Number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during the year 

Number of persons over “fifteen ab of age attending the public 
schools : : 

Per cent of attendance based upon the. av erage member ship . 

Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools during 
the year: men, 1,197; women. 12,205 : : : 

Number of teachers who have eraduated from normal schools : 

Average number of months the. public schools have been kept for the 
entire vear - a q 4 4 - ; : 

Number of high schools 

Number of teachers in high schools 

Number of pupils in high : schools ; 

Amount expended upon the public schools, exclusive ‘of the expense 
of school buildings : 


Cost of new schoolhouses, permanent improvements, and ordinary 


repairs 


Entire expenditure for public school purposes 


353. 


10,121 
471,977 


45,318 
92 


13,402 
5,404 


. 9mos., 8 days 


262 
1,440 
40,003 


$10,286,528 O1 
3,603,310 20 


- $13,889,838 21 
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TABULAR VIEW. 


DEcEMBER 31, 1899. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Names of Schools 


Latin 


English High............. 


15 


No. of Pupils 


teh, | palarles | Dee Ble 1886 
William F Bradbury...... $3,000 414 
Theodore by Adams =" 16%... 2,000 
SARI ELE Dee MING Yinieia te Wiens s it acer 2,000 
Max Benshimol...............- 1,200 
PCIE VSPA DGET Sn cise Caries & ae 5 950 
Constance Alexander ......:.... 900 
Mary Alo DRGHeLUEr. 00 b sie ses eo 0'< 850 
ALICGr (y+ DA Willies werd baie 60 cess 900 
PSP DEI ae se eieac sets ae a ate 800 
Mabel L Chamberlain.......... 950 
SORE ALIGR) St Viltiae soe asiere s ots wie ces. 500 
(erin e LITE Wes cee aie vice vice cae 950 
MALY COAT osteo a elessie 4 #0 950 
HOSETLALO WiC Kole «caine eas mice 900 
MAG] OPEL AYTIS Ue iets ete cree es owe 800 
TLCLGH AY og BLD LGC oars cearee'e ss 6 0 800 
Te AMG | PESTS Oe. tice gio wee a ho 88 800 
Lucile C. Reynolds...........+. 500 
Ethel Vaughn Sampson......... 500 
Jennie. Sy Springs: =. pie: sees 950 
Annie S. Dodgef..---.-....see- 550 
Ray Greene Huling............. 3,000 546 
Edwin L. Sargent.............. 2,000 
Joseph A. Coolidge.........-... 1,600 
Russell T. Greene .....-..+...-- 1,100 
Grace L. Deering .............. 1,200 
+ Helen BE. ANGrewS...--scesccees 800 
PSUS ATU PE TOA LC ka eer aie is di cvotg 5)e.0% 750 
POAT ANINEIM MOE es oo alnehesls.0 66 5.0 950 
Bertha L. Cogswell.........+-. 950 
CET ICUCG Ws CLOG ws. eitievets 05s» 850 
Esther S. Dodge .....--escesess 800 
Agnes B Goerwitz...........-- 600 
Jeannie B Kenrick..........+..- 450 
Ba as La WR Ole Petal ow aie win ane les 950 
Henrietta E. McIntire .......... 950 
Mary Moulton.-.......seseeceess 950 
Lillian C. Rogers....csseceeeses 950 
Caroline A. Sawyer.........s-- 950 
Emma A. Scudder. .....sse2esee 950 
Florence W. Smith ....-.e«..+-- 850 
Wig Ftia. Fer teil see dt ce pb a 089 0 950 
Delia M. Stickney...-......+-.. 1,200 
ANUIG Fb omtYAtlOnd 2. haa baw wee 500 
Martha L Babbittf.......22.0. 600 


*On leave of absence for study or travel in accordance with the rules of the Schoo! Committee. 


t Secretary and Librarian. 
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REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Names of Schools 


—- 


Rindge Manual Training... 


f Grammar....... 


Agassiz \ Primary 


Grammar...-;.- 


Allston Primary.....-.-- 


TE]Tie ean caw lets te cate paeremene 


HaAarvanvds os seas ede Us paral 


. tog | No.of Pupils 
Teachers | Salaries Dec. 31, RSS 
Charles H Morse ......-.-+-<:- $3,000 199 
Myra I. Ellis.....-.ssesseeeeeee 1,300 
Louisa P. Parker..-.....--. 1,000 
Albert P Briggs ..-..--+..eeeee- 300 
Charles J. Foskett......+++--++- 1,080 
Anna M. Hathaway..-...---+-++-- 800 
Joseph M. Norton......---++-+- 500 
Frederick B Scotton.......-+:- 950 
Walter M. Smith......-...2+ «- 1,000 
William E. Stark......e.-. eee. 1.400 
HINGE Ure LCLIGT say as's clan ave sss 1,500 
Frederick W. Turner......-.--- 1,500 
AIDGPULLA WSL Csr ada sae n cs cee es 1,200 
SOUT Wee W OOU sme sic cnae ie cee 800 
Maria L. Baldwin ........++ee- 1,000 i 
TAN ATCY « stacivn gatas. s ¥ 05.0 500 
Addie B. Byam......es..5sseue 600 
Mary G. Carpenter. ....-+--++-- 700 
Mary P. Massé........+ee--eee- 700 
Mary A. Parsons.......----see- 700 
Grace C. Stedman.........-..-- 600 
Jennie L. Upham.........--eee: 700 
Everett L. Getchell......0+eeee: 1,000 Ee 
Blass Dantorth. sen. +s» se ss = 700 
Evelyn M Dormer ....-.--+-++> 550 
Maude M. Dutton .......-.....- 450 
Lucy M. Fletcher. .....+.-+- eee. 700 
Nellie M. Foley........--eesseeee 450 
Jennie C. Hardy.........eeeeees 450 
OLA LOR ACT Molec: cpm nie ote eet sca 700 
Catharine A McLean..........«. 550 
PtneleloMnrchiecc. «se tea. sa 450 
Esther Day Paul.....+..-.--ee- 550 
Carrie L Power.....+-++++-seee- 450 
Mary E Regan.......+---++ sees 450 
Edward O. Grover ...-+ +--+ e+e: 2,000 478 
Nellie A; Hutchins «....0..-.-00: 800 
Caroline L. Blake ...-.--.-+eee> 750 
Helen W. Metcalf ......+.-seee- 700 
Emma A. Faulkner.....+--+++++- 700 
Harriet POSE oo sae iere sea ce a em 700 
Charlotte L. Griswold .......+--- 700 
Louise H. Griswold......e+.-++: 700 
Elias MsHOornecwesaics +a os aanns 700 
Ellen Mantes eer ees 700 ” 
Flora C. Ingraham .....--+-+++++ 700 
Mabelle E. Porter ...--«-+eeeees 650 
Mary A. Stephenson...+--+++++- 700 
Grace D. Street ......... a ee 700 
James S. Barrell ..--- .ese -eeeee 2,000 852 
Arthur B Webber ...-- +--+: +++: 1,100 
Ada H. Wellington .....--.-++.- 800 
Margaret B. Wellington ....---- 750 
Anna M Brown......-- pier eaten 700 
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TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 
Names of Schools Teachers | Salaries | NO. of Pupils 
= . Dec. 81, 1899 
RAST VALU: iow otros bo kore vas Addie L. Bartlett. ........e.see. $700 
Brances ADVAN se sien 2 ssc ere oc < 700 
Margaret My Pearns:.2...-0..... 550 
HSterie gla BP rerclive asc yes ev ae 700 
ATIC FLOW Elicw s Sua des erodes ee 700 
Adeline Ms Murphy..:.-........ 700 
Wsaura ta Parinenters sc. ssc es 600 
LUISG- Gi PalieEesOnie + os ss ares 2 x 700 
Hapiectiec he Sa will... cece es ees 600 
Elizabeth L. Setchell ........... 700 
WATINTO rE Ss GLEGU ss <0 alive cienstecs,é ais 700 
Helen eA CRED. os ct es 6 ca 050 550 
Emme Hew Gai ease cc a cee ae 700 
Hattie B. Woodward ..:......-- 650 
: Hortense O. Young.......-..++- 700 
Grammar......... ; 440 
Morse ‘Primary LOE Soe Mary A. Townsend...........;. 2,000 003 
Mary E. Towle ...... Bee Nae aes 800 
WiSVeis ko, RI ON es oe Gales eos che 700 
TGUZADCTD. ee DELO Will ov oe viclet 2/0: 700 
Annie/Marion DOW... eet. o:2 = « 700 
ASQ ew) PAK Cherm ore circ steteisrel« s eee 700 
Tea OIGen ss Seis cee eos en ee 450 
See WA ESS abit perry res SNe 700 
GERACE TAS OTE via ssi elem el oe + 600 
AVI CET ama I Ay tig a sm hetae <n rene 700 
WLUZADETOD Ele ULC ATUS cies = clo 'e'< s 2 650 
FimMilie: Vea iCDaTasOn vss on ences 700 
Mary H. Sawyer... .- sscscecse- 700 
DUCTie ee OUlee ra ee ane slew eee « 700 
Gertrude D Sprague............ 700 
TTT RCE TA LONG haste satis teas 00 ‘ 450 
Peabody ernie "7"! Brederick 8. Cutter...sseeseeees 2,000 ih 
Charlotte Ay Ewell’ .% <0. stesso os 800 
STIEATT AA DIIGO Gh foie ies aei nee 700 
Anna F. BellowS..-. 22+... F 700 
Mary Helen Ellis............... 550 
PL PIANO EAA CETL «ae eigis's che cle mao 700 
DE 7 LOW Iti achiok os a «0's = 700 
UTEP LE: Paes bone 9 br I ae 600 
OT OPO a VLE Cp Oe 550 
TOC Taletiel se coca ew saa a50 0 450 
ALA MIT PLUTO, iu conieat ss 5 ben eluted o'o.« 650 
MEO Sees ea es se ees THOMAS We DAVIE. o.oade den oe. 2,000 596 
Frederick B. Thompson........ 1,300 
Eliza M. Hussey. -.--..-....-- 800 
Henriette E de Rochemont..... 700 
Mary A. Carmichael ............ 700 
Anna iy  PUCOUINEs coe cridsies'ans 700 
Sarah iM. AGriG Ved. csccaccase 0 700 
Tattle ted Ma cc cys as ane om 8 700 
Annie B. Josselyn ...---.+-++e0- 700 
T0nise Ay Keeler’. ass a's, cc's a 760 
Hannah Louisa Kendall......... 450 


Marcia L. Marple...... -. re 550 
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TABULAR VtEw — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries 
WPULNAM fo <2 Fale ie ee new ns Eliza S. Paddack.......--....-- $700 
Louise A. Stickney.........+0+- 700 
ATNING A Pi PGlevanwuccicstolcse ss 700 
Roberts..... Palen coir steel Benjamin W. Roberts .......... 2,000 
SATA MLSE Vaca ete sa Bolehe wie a's * 800 
Velvet Wisi: s,< 2-6 dpbetaaie\aiu sie 700 
SsaNaMsrACAINs so. ees se ce 700 
I GEV LCs vlc isha elie be 6 0's <« 700 
| Mary M Brigham.............. 700 
PRAT MICOL iia tn otctets raises «a» o's 700 
Susan L. Keniston...........0.. 700 
Evelyn B. Kenney.....+....+06- 700 
Ada M. Litchfleld............ .. 700 
Nina Mi Marsins «cm seis 5.6 sie nse 0's 700 
S. Agnes Mulloney...+........- 700 
PORES OLILID a5 cis co sien tar siss cox 0 700 
Caroline M. Williams........... 700 
Russell { Primary cco] Arthur C. Wadsworth «+... 1,900 
TAAL CG: (tan OOlG A.-cce pee ites «ccs 2 800 
d Carrie JAMISON. cote aegis sins 00 a 600 
| Fannie P. Browning...........- 700 
jedulla MMB utirigka ic cece. 0 «ue 700 
Mary A. Connelly............... 550 
Edna W. Hodgkins............. 650 
H. Maud McLean .............. 650 
Gertrude E. Russell............. 550 
TOretta ML Aa W ue cleedie's bes Oe es 650 
Shepard enema Rey FeVel Vii OGK Ose te ccetatagielata’tes 900 
Mary :E. Bassett .. 06 secsceseoss 700 
Mary F. Calnane.......esesrese 700 
Florence M. Dudley............ 600 
VICE NL GAG ew tones sn ce sm cinta 650 
Theresa H. Mahoney .........-. 500 
Sleeper ehacneind Saget A. Estelle Ingraham............ 900 
Riniily Bissell [oeed ec ai ws ve se 650 
Mabel EH, <Blake 32:45 siseeth.0esc' 700 
: Fannie G. Flanders............. 700 
Laura C. Harding ..-.....+..+6. 700 
Melissa M. Lloyd .........seee. 700 
Blanche C. Trefethen ........... 650 
Grammar....... : 
Taylor 4 prim arya cave, Ella R. Av ery Heth ce rare hricices 900 
Mary A. Boland. i+. <0 sie cc pe ances 550 
Bridget T. Boyle. ....-.eseeeese 700 
Lillian M. Canty osecscodssecece 700 
Anna E Callahan.......... aces 700 
Josephine Day videe ds success voce 550 
Cecilia F. Leahy... ..seeseesvece 600 
Maud J Paget.....ceuccsencecs 450 
Agnes M. Sheridan: ...... 2... 700 
Mabelle S. Welsh....+..+++e.00. 450 
Thorndike ..-.....-- eeee--| Ruel H. Fletcher .....- ......-. 2,000 
Harriet A. Townsend ........... 800 


| No. of Pupils 


Dec. 31, 1899 


547 


312 
89 


197 
44 


128 
143 


98 
298 


534 


oe Pa —_— 


Names of Schools 
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TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Teachers 


RN OPTIC Gide + a ira. =) woods 


Washington 


ete ee eseeeer 2 eee 


BAT RTL TY Siac win bh ates cay ee ola’ © 


BEIUNVTITAY) co Var cis 6's a bin so 0 


Cushing eeeeee 


OT is 


aU AoW CSLCOlU ns ot vs aes ss 
Gracer Ws WIGLGH EN Fie. ctetatercte «c's 
Lena 8S. Frederikson.........e60. 
Marys Grante. cc... ee. Bees 


PSE LATTIC balla bt AEISOMis cts 's cies ores es 


Hmma A. Hopkins: . 6.6.05 v0 85 
Winifred L Kinsley............ 
NERV Velie NBS OMe ora cick osieia wb ekad «16 
Ellen M. Plympton............. 
STS lis EMOEL gto tind tere eke lets ose 
PRISE Kee Lah Y LOL ous Safety's precede tee 
Lydia A. Whitcher ............. 
POUINE Wits FLT PERE sie c's viotare ay sini «1s 
Leila H. Sprague...... ........ 
PANCGG ee PAV Goals o'tieie 0 10% 'stescvor Saree 
Adelaide D Billings............ 
HAMOL Re DU AE EE ipbnt sm a cite! oe cles 
Mary L. Ells ...... Pais a anes hele 
in letiaek eC IOUEL ce os oe eve sc wee ais 
Emma Penney ..........- Oates 
Margaret J. Penney.........-.. 
Hattie Shepherd........... ep e 
WEB Tye Pra CULES sn aace e's atl acd = <7" 
Marianne M. Webb............- 
John D. Billings .... :.......¢: 
William I). Tillson............. 
Alice CV Phinney .< +. ...0s2..0c008 
Martha N. Hanson.......+..... 
Ada A Billings’... .ccesscccses 
Mabel T. Ashley.....++-.sscese. 
Margaret M Brosnahan........ 
Charlotte M. Chase............. 
Fanny F. Curtis ........ese.eee. 
Susan I. Dowms ...-...csee oe: 
Mary Stuart Fellows........... 
JONCDUING L118 wins aie wees ners oe 
Gertrude I. Hulbert ...........- 
M. Josephine Lamprey.......-.-- 
IEPRTI Vela alos =e intels n= susie 8 
Harriette E. Shepard........... 
Olive L. Slater.......-.04. arty 
Ellen F. Watson....se.ss.eccees 
Katherine L. Wight.........+--. 
Elizabeth J. Karcher .........-.. 
Christina R. Denyven -.....-.+.. 
Isabella M. Duguid..........-.- 
Isabel M. Elliot... 2.2. cencn snes 
Maud E. Kimball .............- 
Grace Morgan......e.ssovee oe 
C. Florence Smith ............ 
Sarah E. Stewart...-..-e-eeee- 
Maude A. Deehan..........+0.- 
FOV ae LT IS ae Coin sins: tig ale wee'e's 4 
Georgia E. Martin .......-.+.+- 
Jane Macmaster ..-.+.-++- eeeees 
Matilda Macmaster ..-.-<..+--: 


Salaries 
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No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1899 


386 


755 


329 
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TABULAR View — Continued. 


Names of Schools Teachers Salaries one On, hoe 

DAD. «0.66 0<.0: ste ee in vyeie eeie Marion B. Magwire. ........-- $700 

DUNStCl ce wwe bee ees ees Susan EH. Wyeth ......eeeeseeee 720 112 
Mary Ellen Colby. ... -....e-- 700 
Mary A. Doran........-.-seee- 700 

Welton ss corse Cote ete t ee Florence A. Rogers -........e-- 720 190 
Marcia R. Bowman ............ 600 
SPINA WAVIC. +0 cys cee ne 2 cic. 700 
Carrie H. Smith..............--. 700 

(Fannie area n tee eae = «6 eles Mary Ay Rady 6. sc. p.cccseceecese 725 921 
Annie M. Billings ...... ....--- 700 
Katherine A Gaskill..........-. 450 
Anna M. JonGS — ..-.eee--e0% 700 
Augusta G Mirick.........--. 700 

CSOT Oates a ie Shea ae ee wee eter Frances E. Pendexter.......... 760 470 
Katherine L. Dolan..........-. 500 
Mary L Dolan..............-- 500 
Minnie A. Doran ..........ee. 650 
Kate A. Hegarty...-....+..eee- 700 
Mary A. Hurley .----......+-.. 550 
Katherine L. McElroy...-....--- 700 
Mary B. McFarlane.......--.-- 550 
Julia G: McHogh...0..... .aeess 700 
Mary E Mulloney...-......-.-- 700 
Anastasia Peters ......2++ ececee 700 
Jane E. Whoriskey ..-.......-. 700 

Holme ..o0e cosscccccccccs BUCY Lay etline st ween aalectaa's 710 85 
WV Gre OA ROR Ge re ao Serials s eke aise 550 

MIASSCll hotter ete sie ceo ence Frances E. Whoriskey .-.....-- 720 166 
ROSCmViEL COLL @Ircretsicueceic one cnet ote, «tote 700 
Elizabeth B Gahm............ . 700 
Mary E Whoriskey.... .....-- 650 

TSO WOLLK te ctctehelo umes ccie etate ators Maseplava | MiINngrd oc ces ae cee 720 116 
Malvina M. Joslin....-...+2 «es 700 
Agnes J. McElroy.......- .---- 700 

C)TIS S teace ehcclebe wate ate eae eo Ellen N. Leighton .... ......-.. 735 295 
THrantes.A lets cuacts alee tebe cle sien 700 
Josephine M Doherty..-....... 700 
Luella M. Marsh ......e.eceee- 700 
mma.) ROSS, oc: sive ncicese wee 700 
Margaret Sullivan. ....--..e6. 700 
POLE Cu WAAR ae ec iadecaie eteoia 700 
Kate F. Wellington. ......------ 700 

PArkelAn cece pasate steels Mary A. Knowles .......-..eee- 730 258 
Charlotte E Clapp...........-. 700 
Butella E. L. Conland.......... 60 
Mattie S. Cutting --........... 550 
Harriet R. Harrington...... --. 650 
Agnes Marchant...........eee. 700 

Reed... sseeeeee cee cece cess Marearet, T. Burkescss0s -enens 720 171 
Jennie R. Marsh....cccececcere 700 
Elizabeth G. Nelligan..... ..... 450 
Tuolia-A] ROOWsOU. o<l ac neste 700 

Riverside .....++ sss. eeeeee Hlizabeth Ac Tower... cers nee 720 147 
Amanda M. Alger Te eT 700 
Mary A. Burke....---.-.+-+ see. 700 


Sargent ..-- .%+ sees .eoee| Mary A. Brown. -..--ecceesees 720 192 
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TABULAR VIEw — Continued. 


Names of Schools 


Sargent.....ccescesecceees 


Stearns 


PE ALUCH cris oc tthe as ys bes 


Willard 


eeereaereeeeeer eevee 


Grammar... 


BuSune ion Primary ...- 


{ Boardman 
Corlett.....-...- 


|! Dunster 


ai SE ema a 
gartens 


21 


Teachers Salaries 

Christina D. Barbey..<:......... $700 
SELTAIER eerie eee force a cas ew wr 700 
MarioncPrescott.a. oy. ae. ses oes 500 
Hannies Es. Higgins. V2. 6506 o's os 720 
MATING me DUCOM sess cole eecls + 700 
Hiller S2CHeney. see se aetes caste e se 700 
VG SMe VAR ene fart a eteitnes no ovate 700 
Hattie AZePnayerir se ccccce tes 500 
Emma J. YOUNg......-seeccee-e 720 
Florence J Alley.....-.....-... 700 
(FATTIG: EPICTCE? o> fasta ae oe of yae: 700 
Claraaye WUSEl ow. eee ess eos 6.2 450 
Nelie SW alkerec. oc ve cee fnew 500 
Amelia Wright. .-.. se. see sees 760 
Sally N. Chamberlain........... 700 
M. Elizabeth Evans ...........- 700 
Wiss Gaver oi. oes cis esas we 700 
Sie Pe Bich eta a eae 700 
Mary E G. Harrington.......... 700 
Tu ise Wie TALLIS ce sions «= aie sos 0,01 700 
Katherine M Lowell............ 700 
Bele MON aI et an caer sisia cies a.c5< 700 
Marya OAT As alee de wien = oc 450 
Eliza D. Watson...-.....2+2 eee. 700 
Laura WIG ne re we ace ne wes ~ 700 
M. Carrie Dickman........-.... 730 
Addie M. Bettinson ............ 700 
Mary H. BrookS........5...e-- 550 
Georgianna P. Dutcher......... 700 
Genevieve S. Flint............6. 700 
Mary M. Gilman ................ 700 
Herbert H. Bates........-.-..-. 2,500 
Sarah J Gunnison...........6.. 900 
Margaret Kidd ....-.. secc.seoes 900 
Mary I. Vinton......sesee cece 900 
Carrie Ho Stevens ©. 5.6 cnn secs 800 
Emma M Taylor ..-....---ee-. 700 
Training Class ...-.+-.++e.e-ee- 7,703 
Mary B. Pratt .....+- escccecees 650 
Caroline F. Carrick....-...... : 550 
DAPHIL Oe WW Clie esc os sein ws cess 700 
Annie M TDodd..... cece. cccess 500 
Clava eA THM yste es v0.40 oe Wain sles ‘ae 700 
Caroline A. Wolcott...... ....- 550 
Carrie E Shepherd ...........-. 600 
Caroline A Leighton..........-. 550 
Selma E Berthold.............. 700 
Jennie S Clough.......+-- Ratate 500 
Melinda Gated cas cnects oes ses 700 
Margaret L. Voorhees.......---- 500 
Edith L. Lesley ...-.-++++ eeeees 600 
Olive M Lesley...---seee eeees 500 
Harriette E. Ryan......-.eesee- 700 
| Leonice S. Morse’ ...----++eeeee- 500 


SS ee SS SS SSS q 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1899 


208 


212 


490 


298 


427 
320 
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TABULAR VIEW — Concluded. 


Names of Schools Teachers 
{ Sleeper ......... MSCS MASI ds ioe orcee eases. 
| Phd a ee COTE Cra tie kc wuis wes 3s 
Taylor .......... DVL By SEU ZC} ATIC tfolet cn Siete oss wns 
Kinder- ! MSTION Hw VWVEStONs «icin res eke es 
gartens 1 Wellington. ....| Gertrude M. Gove.........-eee. 
MAOPETLOE Stil G tiahore Caches w <n a'e'sie 
| Willard] tGisa qUvleTy A: WW AtSO0 © = vis’olae o's Pia sts 
ANCE Va MCINTITG bee ils Sec crn ccs 


TEACHERS OF SEWING — Agnes Gordon. 
Alice Nay. 
Nancy T. Dawe 
DIRECTOR OF Music— Frederick Elmer Chapman 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING — Peter Roos 
ASSISTANT IN DRAWING — Lucia N. Jennison . ‘ 
DIRECTOR OF NATURE Stupy— Sarah E. Brassill : 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING — Sara Eleanor Boudren 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell. . 
SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS — Marv re Lewi is 
AGENT — Sanford B. Hubbard 
CLERKS — Althea B. Frost 
Myrta E. Smith 
PORTER— John Lemon 
TRUANT OFFICERS — Lucian S. - Cabot 
John Carmichael 
Jeremiah Murphy 
William H. Porter . 


SUMMARY. 


Number of pupils in Latin School 

Number of pupils in English High School 
Number of pupils in Manual Tra aining School 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens 


Total 


Salaries 


Number of pupils belonging to the public schools, December ‘31, 1898 


Increase of pupils, 1899 
Increase of pupils, 1898 
Increase of pupils, 1897 
Increase of pupils, 1896 
Increase of pupils, 1895 
Increase of pupils, 1894 
Increase of pupils, 1893 
Increase of pupils, 1892 
Increase of pupils, 1891 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1885 to 1895 (inclusive) . 


No. of Pupils 
Dec. 31, 1899 


56 
60 
52 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION, 


Latin School 2 : . $19,318 68 Foreach pupil . : ‘ $46 67 
English High School . s. Voi 00,61 age - : i : 43 50 
Mannal Training School . 14,666 24 eit Pes ae : : ‘ 73 70 
Training School (Teachers) 14,403 388 eH eee: “ : ! : 19 28 
Grammar Schools : ¥ 116,123.35 Be tee es : : : 19-03 
Primary Schools . : OO, 201-0 Soe re : : : 15 34 
Kindergartens. : : 18,292 11 Sere yes : ; , 19 90 
Teachers of Sewing . + 1,644 00 
Director of Music : ‘ 2,000 00 
Directors of Drawing : 2,600 00 
Director of Nature Study . 1,000 00 
Director of Physical Train- 

aie: : ; : : 635 00 
Substitute Teachers . F 1PL8tC 50 
Superintendent . : : 3,150 00 
Supervisor of Primary 

Schools . : : : 1,130 00 
Agent . : ; : : 2,044 00 
Clerks . : ; 7 : 1,245 00° 
Truant Officers . : ; 3,790 00 
Porter . . ‘ P ; 530 00 

$305,744 87 Foreach pupil . : 3 21 68 

Cost of instruction in Evening High School . : : : : . $1,499 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening Elementary Schools ; : ; : 2,570 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools . : : : .  *1,206 00 


$5,275 00 


He POST OFFICE ADDRESSES OF THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


CAMBRIDGE — Latin, English High, Rindge Manual Training, ft Agassiz, t Peabody, 
+ Russell, | Washington, 4 Corlett, Cushing, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Riverside. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT — ft Allston, t{ Fayette Street, j{Harvard, f Morse, { Roberts, 
t Webster, ¢ Wellington, Boardman, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Parker, Sargent, 
4 Shaw, Stearns, Tarbell, Willard. 

East CAMBRIDGE — ¢ Putnam f Taylor, ¢ Thorndike, Gore, Lassell, Otis. 

NortTH CAMBRIDGE — tf Ellis, ¢ Shepard, + Sleeper, Reed, Wyman. 


REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils regis- 
tered is 727; in the average number belonging, 348; in the average daily 
attendance, 307. In the per cent of attendance there has been a decrease 
of two-tenths of one per cent. The number belonging to the schools in 
December, 1898, was 13,786; in December, 1899, 14,100; an increase 
of 314. The entire cost of the day schools, which includes the cost of 
instruction, of text-books and supplies, of incidental expenses, of the care 


of truants, and the care and repair of schoolhouses, exceeds that of last 


* The director of drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary is included 
in this amount. 

+ Grammar and primary grades. 

~t Grammar grades. 

i] Kindergartens. 
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year by $44,349.33, and the cost per pupil by $2.64. In the entire cost of 
instruction the increase is $37,561.90, an increase in the cost per pupil 
of $2.28. 

For several years the cost of the Cambridge schools has been com- 
pared with that of the schools in the other cities and towns of the state. 


The data upon which this comparison has been made has been taken from . 


the annual report of the secretary of the Board of Education. Were this 
comparison continued for the year 1899, the results would be of no prac- 
tical value, as during the year the cost of the schools has been materially 
increased, while the additional cost will not be included in the tables of 
the secretary of the Board of Education until the year 1900. 

The increase in the cost of the schools for 1899 is principally due to 
the maintenance of the manual training school, to an increase in salaries, 
to the care of four new schoolhouses, and to the purchase of supples to 
make good the loss sustained by the burning of the Harvard schoolhouse. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 


At the meeting of the Board in December, the committee on supphes 
submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that committee for the 
year. The report is as follows : — 

In accordance with Section 30 of the Rules of the School Board, the 
Committee on Supphes submit their report for the school year ending 
July 1, 1899, it being their fifteenth annual report. 


Stock on hand July 1, 1898 . : : - $6,197 53 
Purchases and expenditures to July ite 1899 - ; p 16,765 24 
ce $22,962 77 
Cash sales and exchanges . - : : : : $363 47 
Delivered to schools, officers, ete. P ; ; 3 : 17,293 60 
— 17,657 07 
Stock on hand July 1, 1899 . : A : $5,305 70 
The purchases and expenditures have been : — 
For text-books ; , : . : : «.* 87,280" 87 
Desk and reference books” - : ; . : ; 506 84 
Copy books , : ; ; a , . 796 55 
Apparatus and furnishings , ; 1,503 51 
Printing, $178.00; expressage and labor, “981. yee * : 459 97 
Repairing books, $368. BL; Pabst ner etes. 14%, : : 536 45 
Tuning pianos . ; : : ; 22 75 
Miscellaneous supplies, ete. : : : , : . 5,527 91 
-—— $16,584 85 
Less the value of exchanges , , ‘ ; 224 44 


$16,360 41 
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The net cost of text-books and supplies is as follows : — 


Stock on hand July 1,1898 . : P ‘ ; - - + $6,197 53 
Bills paid by City Treasurer ; : : Q . : 16,360 41 
Less stock on hand July 1, 1899 . , - $5,305 70 
Cash paid to City Treasurer, sales and damages - 3 363 47 


We have, net cost of all schools and oflicers . 


or an average cost per pupil of $1.225. The average cost per pupil per 
annum for fifteen years has been $1.226. 


5,669 17 


$16,888 77 


The annual cost per pupil for text-books and supplhes since the intro- 


duction of the free text-book law is as follows : — 


Year Sp iar et Year Snes ale Year 
1885 $1.880 1890 81.334 | 1808 
1886 1.170 1891 1.248 1896 
1887 1.051 1892 1.149 1897 
1888 1.068 1893 P.109 1898 
1889 0.960 1894 1.243 1899 


Average cost 


per pupil 


$1.152 
1.436 
1.094 
1.268 
1.235 


The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies is as 


follows :— 
Average per Pupil 
Net Expense 
1899 | 1898 1897 | 1896 | 1895 
Rl SCNOUIN, «= 5 65s ac ss $4,104 68 | $3.668 | $3 555 | $3.398 | $3.403 | $2.925 
Grammar Schools....... 6,658 89 1.476 aS irk 1.053 1.527 1.418 
Batxed Schools... ...<1.%« 3,156 44 1.001 1.532 1.105 1,995 | 1.083 
Primary Schools........ 1,870 42 425 540 .420 444 .025 
Kindergartens.......... 183 03 .003 1.003 .634 .580 251 
Evening Schools........ 368 08 ee tee ans Bras we bs 
Special Teachers....... 80 97 
Officers of Board........ 192 48 
Miscellaneous expenses 
(not chargeable to any 
BLANC) .2ccccnns socace 289 09 
: $16,904 08 
Less profits on sales .... 15 31 


$16,888 77 | $1.225 | $1.268 | $1.094 | $1.436 | $1.152 


The total expenditure for text-books and supplies delivered to the 
schools has exceeded that of the previous year by $7.55, while the average 
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cost per pupil has decreased $0.045, so that the average for this year is 
lower by one mill than that for the fifteen years during which text-books 
have been furnished by the city. It must be remembered that since 
January 1, 1899, the Rindge manual training school has been maintained, 
and that the fire at the Harvard school in March caused a loss of at least 
$1,500 in text-books and supphes. 

The purchases are less by $3,499.95 than last year, and the only 
increase in single items appears in copy books and repairs to books, for 
the former of which the Harvard fire was the direct cause. The Latin 
school shows a decrease in cost per pupil of $0.349, notwithstanding that 
a much larger sum than usual was spent for apparatus for physics. The 
English high school shows an increase in the cost for each pupil of $0.553, 
which is principally due to the fact that the cost of the Rindge manual 
training school for the last half of the year was included in the charges 
to the former school. The statistics of the cost per pupil in the graded 
schools and kindergartens are of little value for comparison, owing to the 
varying conditions each year, for instance, the opening or fitting up a new 
school or kindergarten. 

While the city council made considerable reductions in the estimates 
submitted last year, nothing was added later to make good the unforeseen 
expense occasioned by the fire, a loss which would have been reimbursed 
to a private owner probably by the insurance. For this reason the com- 
mittee were unable to buy this year much that they had expected to pro- 
vide for the schools, especially the new ones, and as these purchases should 
not be deferred longer the estimate for 1899-1900 cannot be reduced as 
they had hoped. The advance in the price of paper, both white and 
manila, which is the largest item in miscellaneous supplies, will doubtless 
increase the expense of this year. 

On November 1, 1899, the number of pupils in the public schools was 
14,070; the average annual increase during the last five years has been 
430, so that 14,500 pupils must be provided for during part of the finan- 
cial year, which at the average cost of $1.226 would require an appropria- | 
tion of $17,777 for regular supplies. It will cost $1,500 for the maps, 
charts, and apparatus to complete the equipment of the Latin, Allston, 
Ellis, Harvard, Peabody, and Roberts schools; the five pianos needed for | 
these grammar schools should cost not less than $200 each. For the 
expense of maintaining the Rindge manual training school and repairing 
and replacing machinery as it wears out, $1,500 is estimated. 

The committee therefore recommend that $21,777 be requested for 
text-books and supphes for the current financial year. 

This committee has spent $287.97 for flags and flagstaffs during the 
year ending December 1, 1899, of which $57.97 was for putting up two 
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poles which were ordered the previous year but set up too late to be paid 
for before it ended. They estimate that $250 will be required this year. 


CHANGES IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


The following is the rule relating to changes in text-books :— All 
proposals for changes in text-books shall be made to the superintendent. 
If believed by him to deserve consideration, he shall appoint two persons, 
one of whom shall be a teacher in the service of the city, and they and 
the superintendent shall examine and each make a written report on the 
proposed books. These reports shall be kept on file in the office of 
the superintendent, and shall be open to inspection by members of the 
Board only. Changes so considered may be recommended to the Board 
for adoption, when they shall be referred to the committee on text-books. 

. The committee on text-books for the year 1899 respectfully report 
that the following changes in text-books have been considered by this 
committee and adopted by the Board : — 

For use in the high schools, Chardenal’s Complete French Course, 
Mérrimée’s Colomba, Rogers’s French Sight Reading, Bernhardt’s Auf 
der Sonnenseite, Brandt’s German Reader, Mondan’s German Selections 
for Sight Translation, Botsford’s History of Greece, Lewis’s First Book 
in Writing English, in place of Chittenden’s English Composition, and 
Schwartz’s Office Routine and Bookkeeping. 

Corneille’s Le Cid and Racine’s Athalie were adopted for use in the 
Latin school. 

LeRoy’s First Book in French was adopted for use in the Rindge 
manual training school. | 

New Introductive Bookkeeping, published by Williams & Rogers, 
was adopted for use in the evening high school. 

For use in the grammar schools the following books have been | 
adopted: Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry, Baldwin’s Fifty Famous 
Stories Retold, Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, Eggleston’s Stories of 
Great Americans for Little Americans, and Montgomery’s Leading Facts 
of American History. This last named book is for use in the ninth grade 
and takes the place of Thomas’s History of the United States. , 

The courses of study in the Latin school and in the English high 
school have been revised. That for the former with a view to a more 
equitable distribution of the work preparatory to the college examina- 
tions, that of the latter by the addition of a course in domestic science 
and a revision of the commercial course which is enlarged and extended 
from two to four years. 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following is from the report of the committee on school- 
houses : — 

The year just past has been one in which more has been done than 
usual to accommodate our constantly increasing schools. 

The Latin schoolhouse was completed and occupied in April. It 
contains fifteen classrooms, nine recitation rooms, laboratories for chemis- 
try and physics, an assembly hall, lecture rooms, hbrary, hospital rooms, 
offices, drawing-rooms, a lunch room, and a gymnasium, all equipped, 
except the gymnasium, in the best manner. The building cost $250,000, 
the land $45,000, and the furnishing $23,659. 

The Roberts schoolhouse was completed and occupied in June. It— 
contains twelve classrooms and a hall, with the necessary teachers’ rooms, 
recitation rooms, and dressing rooms. The building cost $47,146, the 
land $12,000, and the furnishing $2,928. 

The Ellis schoolhouse, also containing twelve classrooms and a hall, — 
and all needed accommodations, was completed and occupied in Septem- — 
ber. This schoolhouse cost $48,000, the land $6,200, and the furnishing ~ 
$2,873. : 

The Peabody schoolhouse, having formerly six rooms, only one wing 
of the original plan having been built, has been completed, and was occu- 
pied in April. ‘This schoolhouse contains fourteen rooms and a hall, and 
is undoubtedly in its arrangements and appointments the best grammar 
school building in the city. The addition cost $42,000, and the furnish- 
ing $2,253. 

On the morning of March 21 the Harvard schoolhouse was so dam- 
aged by fire that it was found necessary to rebuild it, all but the walls 
of the two lower stories being removed. The building is to be somewhat 
enlarged. There has been expended on it so far $25,765. Meanwhile the 
Harvard school occupies the building on Fayette street and the one on} 
Lee street, the buildings vacated by the Latin school directly after the} 
fire, and there are two classes of the ninth grade in the new Latin school-} 
house. 

Notwithstanding all these additions, we have no rooms unoccupied 
in Wards Two, Three, or Four, though there will be ten rooms availabl 
in the Fayette street building in Ward Two when the Harvard schoo 
returns to iis home. There are six unoccupied rooms in Ward One —tw 
in the Holmes, one in the Russell, and three in the Peadody; and six in 
Ward Five— one in the Sleeper, and five in the Shepard. The Quine 
schoolhouse has been vacated and sold for $25,000. The pupils no 
occupy the Holmes schoolhouse. 
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The Otis schoolhouse has been remodelled, and was occupied late in 
October. The cost was about $8,000. 

The Smead system of heating and ventilation has been removed from 
the Morse and Putnam schoolhouses, and a different system substituted 
at a cost of $16,770 in the Morse, and $16,403 in the Putnam. 

In compliance with an order adopted by the Board in June, the sani- 
tary condition of the older schoolhouses has been greatly improved, $15,913 
having been expended in replacing defective or worn-out plumbing. 

The Felton building, a substantial brick structure, should be remod- 
elled, as has been suggested in several previous reports, and the rooms 
so arranged as to utilize the space, which is ample for four good rooms. 

During the coming year a building for the Washington school should be 
built somewhere east of Harvard Square, on or near Remington street, 
which will accommodate the pupils of the Washington district and also 
relieve the Webster school, which is now crowded. There is also need 
of additional room in the vicinity of the Cambridge Field. For this pur- 
pose the Gannett schoolhouse could be moved and enlarged, but the 
location is not a desirable one. 
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SERVICE ENDED — COMMITTEE — TEACHERS. 


Mr. Joseph J. Kelley entered upon his duties as a member of the 
school committee, January 6, 1898. Mr. Kelley was a prominent citizen 
of Ward Three, East Cambridge. ‘The special committee appointed to 
attend his funeral and prepare resolutions on his death submitted the 
following report : — 


By the death of Joseph J. Kelley, the school committee, for the first time in 
many years, has lost one of its members during his term of service. Although not 
born in this city he lived here since early childhood and was educated in our public 
schools. He served the city and state in many responsible and honorable positions, 
as common councilman, alderman, a trustee of the Cambridge public library and 
representative to the general court. In 1897 he was elected to the school board. It is 
fitting that we, his colleagues on this Board, should give public expression to our 
deep regret for the loss sustained and our high appreciation of his honesty of pur- 
pose and character. 

We recognize his services to the public, not alone as a member of the school 
board, but in the varied positions in which he served our city and state, alw ays on 
the side of right, temperance and honesty. 

His integr ity and good intentions in public and private life were recognized by 
all who knew him, and his kindly nature made his personality attractive even to 
strangers. 

He, himself, being a product of our public school system, was always its 
staunch friend and defender, ever acknowledging his indebtedness to it for what of 
public and intelligent life he had lived. 

Taken from school at the age of fourteen, he had, nevertheless, been well 
grounded in essentials, having been given an appetite for good reading and good 
books; he did much in mature life to overcome the lack of extended school training, 
and by his extensive reading of the best literature of our language, he became a man 
of intelligence and fond of the companionship of good books. We shall miss his 
cheery, honest countenance, and we recognize in ‘the death of ee J. Kelley a 
public loss. 


Miss Maria E. eee taught in the Putnam grammar school from 
June 9, 1862, to April 22, 1885. She wds then transferred to the high 
school. Wheh the classical and English departments of that school were 
made two separate schools, she was assigned to the English high school. 

Miss Helen I. Hutchison was principal of the Riverside kindergarten 
from September 1, 1889, to February 18, 1899. She was a teacher in one 
of Miss Shaw’s kindergartens before they became a part of the public 
school system. 

Miss Mary F. Emerson became a teacher in Cambridge in 1860. She 
taught in primary schools until 1874, when she was transferred to the 
Harvard grammar school. She resigned December 1, 1899. 

Mr. Benjamin W. Roberts taught in Cambridge in the same school 
over fifty years. He was born July 27, 1816, and was therefore in his 
eighty-fourth year. He continued in school doing his accustomed work 
until a week before his death. 

For an account of his long connection with the schools see the report 
for 1898. 
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In Memoriam 


- JOSEPH J. KELLEY 
April 28, 1899 


Maria E. SPARE 
April 12, 1898 


Hewtren [. HutcuHison 


March 24, 1899 


Mary F. Emerson 


December 24, 1899 


BENJAMIN W. ROBERTS 
January 24, 1900 
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PLAN OF THE SCHOOL REPORT. 


For many years the subject matter and arrangement of the statis- 
tical part of the school reports have remained essentially unchanged ; 
and for the past few years each report has contained certain definite 
information relating to the organization and conduct of the schools such 
as 1s frequently sought by parents or persons interested in school affairs. 
The same general plan has been followed in preparing this report. 

Latin School. March 1, 1886, the Classical and English depart- 
ments of the Cambridge high school were made two separate schools, 
called respectively “The Cambridge Latin School” and “ The Cambridge 
Enghsh High School.” 

The following table shows the membership of the Latin school and 


the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with the year 1890: — . 


D 7 e aR . a 

arate OE SRE REAR LE ie be Lia pee shales 
LSOGOS gre ecotetale ale 227 10 $12,607 41 55 54 17 
1891. ..-2 cece 230 10 12,967 50 56 38 36 
gE pe Hi 262 10 12,751 07 48 66 22 
BOB oe cle ras dll it 13,425 66 43 17 23 
VS O48 wes cio ere bie 5 368 12 14,359 66 39 02 27 
1 BOG were ae a aleve 388 14 15,059 58 38 81 25 
TS9G we te state 371 15 16 525 00 44 54 34 
BO ite oalece tetas 373 16 17,335 00 46 47 35 
TSU sic see 383 16 18,325 00 47 84 43 
ROS sleeve atateres 414 19 19,318 68 46 67 43 


The cost of the Latin school to the city is less than the above sum 
by the amount received from the Hopkins fund, which can be used only 
for classical instruction. Were this amount deducted, the annual cost 
per pupil would be from two to three dollars less than given above, 
according to the number of pupils in the school. 

The course of study is arranged for five years, and for four years, 


and is almost wholly decided by the requirements for admission to. 


Harvard College. Fourteen per cent of all the graduates have com- 
pleted the work in four years. The following is the rule relating to the 
admission of pupils to the high schools : — 


“Pupils who have received the diploma of a grammar school may, on 
recommendation of the master, be admitted to either high school without 


: 


an examination. For other persons who desire admission, an examination — 


shall be held at the beginning of the autumn term under the direction of 
the superintendent, but pupils who are qualified to join existing classes 


may be admitted at any time on application to the principal. No pupil 
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from any grade in a grammar school shall be examined who does not 
present a satisfactory certificate that he has pursued his studies during 
the summer vacation.” 


For several years pupils who have received the diploma of gradua- 
tion have not been admitted except on the recommendation of the prin- 
cipal of the school to which they respectively belong, or on an examination 
after additional study during the summer vacation. From two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the pupils are usually recommended for admission without 
an examination. About one-half of the remaining part do not seek ad- 
mission. 

Diplomas of graduation signed by the mayor and the head master of 
the school are awarded to pupils of the high schools who have successfully 
completed the course of study or its full equivalent and have sustained 
a good character. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, payable in 
advance,—one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of the 
school year. The sessions of the school begin at 8.30 A. M., and end at 
1.30 P. M. | 

For six years after its organization the Latin school occupied a build- 
ing provided for it on Lee street. In September, 1892, it moved to the 
high school building on Fayette street. April 10, 1899, it moved into 
its new building near the English high school and the public library. A 
description of this building is given in another part of this report. 

English High School. The English high school was organized 
March 1, 1886. 

The following table shows the membership of the English high 
school and the cost of instruction from year to year, beginning with the 
year 1890. Until January 1, 1899, the pupils of the Rindge manual 
training school were included in the membership of the English high 
school. This explains the decrease in the number of pupils for the 
year 1899 :— ' 


Det ee ence trreseners h oInetraction | Hai | ae entare 
eye es 518 15 $17,962 50 | $34 68 37 
See B75 16 18,767 50 32 64 48 
B99. ... 8.0. 613 19 20,488 50 33 42 17 
ee 656 19 29,095 00 33 68 95 
yer 709 21 23,051 00 32 51 91 
ee once. a 674 21 24,369 40 36 16 89 
Bcc. es se 679 21 24,612 00 36 25 72 
ar 730 23 25,194 09 34 51 90 
Re 736 |' 28 26,051 17 35 40 97 


BOD po cccn case 546 23 23,750 51 43 50 59 
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There are four courses of study,—a general course; a course pre- 
paratory for the scientific schools; a commercial course, and a domestic 
science course, each arranged for four years. 

It is the plan of the courses that all pupils in the school shall pursue 
substantially the same subjects for their first year, but thereafter shall 
have increasingly divergent studies, open to choice within reasonable 
limitations and determined largely by aptitude and expectation of sub- 
sequent career. 

These general statements apply to all the courses: — 

1. All pupils will have a weekly exercise in music (choral 
singing). 

2. Drawing is required of all once a week for the first year, and is 
open to all as an extra subject during the remaining three years. 

3. It is expected that no two foreign languages will be begun the 
same year; that any foreign language once begun will ordinarily be 
continued for two years, and that a modern foreign language will not be 
continued longer than two years, except by work in conversation. 

4. Variations from the courses as stated are permissible with the 
approval of the head master. 

The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifty dollars a year, payable in 
advance, — one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle of 
the school year.” The sessions of the school begin at 8.50 a.m., and end 
at 1.30 P.M. 

Rindge Manual Training School. ‘This school was founded by Mr. 
Frederick H. Rindge in 1888. For ten years he paid the current ex- — 
penses of the manual training department, the city providing for the — 
academic instruction. January 1, 1899, a complete transfer of the entire — 
plant was made to the city, and the school became an integral part of the — 
school system. The statistics of the school for the year 1899 are as fol- 
lows: Number of pupils, one hundred ninety-nine ; number of teachers, — 
fourteen ; cost of instruction for eleven months, fourteen thousand six 
hundred sixty-six dollars twenty-four cents; cost per pupil for eleven 
months, seventy-three dollars seventy cents. | 

The course of instruction covers four years. The sessions are six 
hours a day instead of five, as in the other high schools. About one-third 
of the time is given to the work of manual training, and the remainder to 
the subjects usually taught in high schools, with the exception of Latin, 
Greek, and German. 
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The requirements for admission to this school and the rules relating 
to the granting of diplomas are the same as for the Latin school. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is one hundred fifty dollars a 
year, payable in advance, — one-half at the beginning and the other half 
at the middle of the school year. The sessions of the school begin at 
8.30 A.M., and end at 2.50 p.m. The following is from the report of the 
committee on high schools : — 

The Rindge manual training school has been this year for the first 
time under the complete charge of the school committee. No changes, 
however, have been made in the course of study or in the methods of 
administration, and no changes of any importance in the force of teachers. 
The school continues to do the excellent work which it has done in years 
past, and the citizens of Cambridge have every reason to be satisfied 
with its past record and present prospects. 

One change of importance, however, has been made in the administra- 
tion of the school. The manual training school was formerly, so far as 
its academic work was concerned, a part of the English high school. It 
has now been made an independent school, its head master being solely 
responsible for all of its work and reporting directly to the high school 
committee. We believe that this change works to advantage in both 
schools. 

In the Latin school some important changes have gone into effect 
' during the current year. A new course of study, designed to meet the 
new requirements for admission to Harvard College, and also to meet the 
needs of candidates for other colleges, as well as of pupils intending to 
secure a general education, went into effect at the opening of the present 
school year. Under that course of study two important options are 
allowed. In languages, an option is allowed between Greek and a modern 
language, — French or German. In the sciences, an option is allowed 
between physics and chemistry. Formerly physics alone could be taken ; 
but the excellent equipment of the new building for chemistry, and the 
attainments of Mr. Phinney, who is now in charge of these subjects, make 
it possible to offer an option in chemistry. The result of these new options 
was that of eighty-one scholars, fifty-three chose Greek, eighteen German, 
and ten French, and of seventy-two scholars, fifty-four chose chemistry, 
and eighteen physics. It will be seen that in the languages a large number 
feel disposed to adhere to the old study; while in the sciences the 
new study, chemistry, proved greatly more attractive than the old study, 
physics. 

Four new teachers began work in the Latin school at the opening of 
this year. One of these was needed because of the absence for a year 
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of Miss Helen M. Albee, by permission of the committee. The other 
three were needed by the increase in numbers and by the addition of 
options. All are doing good service. 

The Latin school moved into its beautiful new building in April, 
1899, being compelled to shift suddenly because of the burning of the 
Harvard school. Its transfer was made with ease and carefulness, giving 
proof of the good organization and discipline of the school. On the first 
day in the new building every pupil was in his seat at the appointed hour. 

In the English high school even more important changes in the 
course of study have been made. The regular course has been remodelled 
by the addition of a considerable range of options. Further, the com- 
mercial course, which previously had extended over two years only, has 
been enlarged and strengthened, so that lke the other course it shall 
extend over four years. An entirely new course has been added, a 
domestic science course for girls, corresponding to the commercial course 
for boys, and offering training in sloyd (wood-working), cooking, and 
household chemistry, and similar subjects. The general plan upon which 
all these new options are offered is that the work of pupils in their first 
year shall be substantially alike, and that in the second year the difference 
between the work of the several classes shall not be considerable. In the 
third and fourth years it 1s supposed that the aptitudes of pupils will have 
become known, and that their own tastes and intentions will have more 
fully developed; and that they will then turn to whatever course of study 
may prove best adapted for their future careers. In all cases the work 
in English has been made continuous throughout the course. Additional 
opportunities have been given also for the study of history, which may > 
now be pursued through the four years. 

All of these changes are not as yet in full effect. The last year of 
the commercial course has not as yet been entered upon by any class, and 
the same is true of the last year of the domestic science course. 

Some arrangement for the successful conduct of these courses in their 
last year still needs to be made. The transition to the new arrangement 
from the old has not been fully carried out in other particulars, and for 
the present there are some classes and divisions which will probably be 
dispensed with as the new system is fully completed. 

It should be noticed that the general effect of the new arrangements 
in the English high school is to leave the entering pupil free to make 
choice as to his or her future work. The pupil may take the literary 
course in the high school, or, if attracted by such work toward further 
‘study, may without serious difficulty re-adjust. the later studies in such a 
way as eventually to enter a college. Preparation for scientific schools 
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has always been undertaken by the English high school and is still con- 
tinued. To those who may decide after the first year or two to take the 
commercial course or the domestic science course, new opportunities are 
offered. 

The teaching force of the high school has been changed by the 
engagement of three new teachers, two of whom, however, give only three- 
fifths of their time to the school. The work of all is satisfactory. The 
new arrangement of studies has called for some additional classes, so that, 
notwithstanding the additions to the force, the work of the teachers has 
not been appreciably hghtened. We beg to call the attention of the 
school committee to the following memorandum submitted by the head 
master of the high school: “The policy of the school is to supplement 
the class work by personal effort with the pupils who need it, so far as 
this can be done without undue strain upon teacher and pupil. To this 
end arrangements are made by which teachers of ordinary subjects may 
have when it is possible one school period a day free from recitation, and 
teachers in charge of laboratory work somewhat more free time. This 
has not been possible in the case of all our teachers. There are four who 
have no free period, and one who has such a period only every other day. 
In the case of two of these the strain of school work, including the looking 
after pupils who fall behind, seems to me to have affected health 
unfavorably.” 

In conclusion, the committee have great pleasure in calling attention 
to a number of gifts which the high schools received during the year. 
Messrs. Edwin A. and Stanley B. Hildreth have placed in the hands of 
the head master of the Latin school the sum of $500, to be used at his 
discretion in the purchase of books and statuary. The English high 
school has received gifts as follows: From the editors of the Latin and 
High School Review, a cast of the bust of Daniel Webster; from the class 
of 1899 on graduation, a collection of volumes, chiefly historical novels, 
bearing on American history ; from Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, nine 
volumes, which, with other previous gifts, make five sets of his “ American 
History told by Contemporaries”; and from the Hon. George F. Hoar, 
senator from Massachusetts, a set of the messages and papers of the 
presidents, in ten large octavo volumes. All these evidences of interest 
and appreciation are valued by the committee and will be grateful to the 
citizens of Cambridge. 

Manual Training in Other Schools. The statutes require that every 
town and city of twenty thousand or more inhabitants shall maintain, as 
part both of its elementary and its high school system, the teaching of 
manual training. The Rindge manual training school gives the required 
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instruction to boys of the high school grade, and provision is made in the 
English high school for girls of this grade, sloyd being taught in the 
second year and cooking in the third. Sewing in the grammar schools 
may be considered as meeting the requirements for girls in the grammar 
grades. It now remains to provide for the boys. A beginning has been 
made in the Allston school. Instruction in sloyd is given to the boys of 
this school, to a class of twenty boys from the Roberts school, and to 
another from the Wellington. This work should be extended until all the 
boys in the grammar schools who desire to receive instruction in manual 
training shall have an opportunity. That the work may be arranged and 
carried forward in a systematic manner, it should be under the direction 
of one person, as is the case in music and drawing. The head master of 
the manual training school would seem to be the appropriate person to 
direct and supervise this work. 

Wellington ( Training ) School. This school was opened in September, 
1884, and differs from the other schools in this respect, — all the grades, 
except the eighth and ninth, are taught by young teachers. Their work, — 
however, is done under the immediate supervision of a master and three 
assistants, who are held responsible for the instruction and management 
of the school. For several years the seventh grade has been taught by 
a graduate of the training class. 

The object of conducting a school on this plan is to give the Cam- 
bridge young women who desire to teach, and who have made special 
preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience under condi- 
tions favorable to their own success, and without prejudice to the interest 
of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English high school or of the Latin school, who 
have also graduated from one of our state normal schools or from the 
Boston normal school, are preferred candidates for the position of 
teacher in this school. Other persons of equal preparation may be 
appointed. 

The required term of service is one year, but teachers are at first 
appointed for three months on probation, and may be excused or dis- 
missed at any time by the superintendent, with the approval of the 
committee on the training school. 

That the direct influence of the school may be continued for a 
longer period than one year, it is the duty of the master, or of one of 
the supervising teachers, occasionally to visit the schools of the graduates 
who are teaching in Cambridge. } 

The money compensation for the first three months, and until satis- 
factory service is rendered, is at the rate of two hundred dollars a year. 
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For the remaining part of the year it is at the rate of two hundred fifty 
dollars. Teachers employed after the required term of service are paid 
at the rate of three hundred dollars. 

The school contains all the grades of the grammar and primary 
schools and a kindergarten, the number of pupils being about eight hun- 
dred. 

By the rules of the school board the superintendent is authorized to 
employ as many substitutes and temporary teachers as may be necessary 
to take the places of absent teachers. These teachers are usually assigned 
to the training school, when not otherwise employed, that there may be 
at this school a sufficient number of teachers to make it practicable for 
the members of the training class to visit other schools. The following 
is from the report of the committee on the training school : — 

During the year twenty-two teachers have been admitted to the 
training class, and six have withdrawn because of unsuccessful work. 
Highteen graduates have received appointments to permanent positions in 
the schools of Cambridge, and two have received similar appointments in 
the schools of Boston. 

The Wellington school opened in September with six hundred fifty 
pupils, between three and four hundred having been transferred to the 
Allston school. The transfer of these pupils relieved the crowded con- 
dition of the school, and made it possible for the committee to carry out 
their long delayed plans in regard to the establishment of a kindergarten. 
It has seemed especially desirable that a school for the training of 
teachers should contain a kindergarten. No teacher can plan wisely and 
work to the best advantage who does not take into account what the child 
has already done and what he is expected todo. It is therefore impor- 
tant that primary teachers understand the work, and especially the spirit 
of the work, in the kindergarten. It is also equally important that the 
kindergartner become familiar with the work in the primary schools. 

It is hoped that in the near future the old wooden schoolhouse will 
be replaced by a brick building large enough to accommodate all the 
primary classes and the kindergarten. 

It is with regret that the committee record the withdrawal of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Q. Bolles from the Board and from this committee. During her 
service of four years she has been chairman of the training school com- 
mittee, and her efficient, faithful work has been of great value to the school, 

Grammar Schools. The number of pupils in these schools on the 
first of December was six thousand five hundred twenty-eight; and the 
number of teachers, including masters and special teachers, was one 
hundred seventy. 
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The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been nineteen 
dollars three cents. This does not include the cost of supervision. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is twenty dollars a year, payable 
in advance, — one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle 
of the school year. 

The course of study is for six years, but the schools are so classified 
as to give the pupils an opportunity to complete the course in four years 
or in five years. The average age of the pupils who entered last Septem- 
ber was nine years ten months. The number of graduates was five 
hundred fifty-three, their average age being fifteen years. Of these, six 
per cent completed the course of study in four years, thirty-one per cent 
in five years, forty-seven per cent in six years, and sixteen per cent in 
seven or more years. 

Pupils are promoted by classes from the primary schools at the 
beginning of the autumn term; but individual pupils may be promoted 
at other times, if it is Reomed. expedient by the supervisor of primary 
schools and the superintendent. 

Promotions from grade to grade in the grammar schools, and from 
the grammar to the high schools, are made by the teachers under the 
direction of the masters and the superintendent. Pupils qualified to join 
existing classes may be admitted at any time on application to the master 
of the school. No regular preannounced examinations are held in these 
schools, but the results of such written exercises and reviews as the teachers 
and masters may hold from time to time may be used as a part of the 
basis of promotion. 

The thoroughness with which the work is done in any school is shown 
in part by the ability of the pupils to do the work in the high schools. 
The pupils are admitted to"the high schools on trial; and by the rule of 
the high school committee, any pupil who fails to maintain a suitable rank 
is reported to that committee, and no pupil thus reported can continue in 
either high school except by special vote. This. year provision has been 
made by which these pupils will remain in the English high school, and 
receive such instruction as will best fit them to enter. again upon the 
regular work of the school at its reorganization in September. 

In the grammar schools special teachers are appointed to help such 
pupils as seem able to do the work in less than six years, and to aid those 
who without personal instruction would require more than six years. This 
action of the committee removes the most serious objection to the graded 
system of schools. | 

The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) into six sections ; 
(2) into four sections; each section covering a year’s work. Pupils taking 
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the course in six years are classified in six grades, called the fourth, fifth,. 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Those taking it in four years 
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are classified in four grades, called grades A, B, 
C,and D. When pupils are promoted to the 
grammar schools they begin the first year’s work 
together. After two or three months they are 
separated into two divisions. 

One division advances more rapidly than 
the other, and during the year completes one- 
fourth of the whole course of study. The other 
division completes one sixth of the course. 

During the second year the pupils in grade 
B are in the same room with the sixth grade. 
At the beginning of the year they are five months 
(one-half the school year) behind those in the 
sixth grade. After two or three months grade 
B is able to recite with the sixth grade, and at 
the end of. the year both divisions have com- 
pleted one-half the course of study —the one 
in two years, and the other in three years. The 
plan for the last half of the course is the same 
as for the first half, the grades being known as. 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth in the one case,. 
and as C and D in the other. 

There are also two ways of completing the 


course in five years: (1) any pupil who has completed one-half the course 
in two years, may at the end of that time be transferred to the seventh 
grade, and finish the course in three years; (2) any pupil who has com- 
pleted one-half the course in three years, may at the end of that time be 
transferred to grade C, and finish the course in two years. In both cases. 
these changes can be made without omitting or repeating any part of the 


course. 


It is now eight years since the schools were first classified on this 
plan. During this time four thousand one hundred thirty-six pupils have 
graduated from the grammar schools. Of this number, 8 per cent com- 
pleted the course in four years, 30 per cent in five years, 47 per cent in 
six years, and 15 per cent in seven years or more. 

Of the number who entered the Latin school during the past five 
years, 17.0 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 
44.3 per cent in five years, and 38.7 per cent in six years. Of those who 


Arrow No. 1 indicates the four years’ course; grades A, B,C, D. Arrow No. 2 indicates one: 
of the five years’ courses; grades A, B,7,8,9. Arrow No. 3 indicates the other 5 years’ course;, 
grades 4, 5,6,C, D. Arrow No. 4 indicates the 6 years’ course; grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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took the general course in the English High School, 12.5 per cent did the 
work in the grammar schools in four years, 43.4 per cent in five years, 
‘and 44.3 per cent in six years. Of those who took the commercial 
course in the English high school, 10.1 per cent did the work in the 
‘grammar schools in four years, 38.5 per cent in five years, and 51.4 per 
‘cent in six years. Of those who entered the Rindge manual training 
school, 7.4 per cent did the work in the grammar schools in four years, 
38.9 per cent in five years, and 53.7 per cent in six years. 

More than 50 per cent of the pupils entering the high schools did 
the work in the grammar schools in less than six years, 43 per cent 
doing it in five years, and 12 per cent in four years. It does not follow, 
however, that because so many did the work in less than the full time, 
the plan is a good one. The value of the plan is shown rather by the 
thoroughness with which the work has been done, not in one year only, 
but in a series of years. The results of the first year’s work in the high 
schools would seem to be a test of this thoroughness. The records in 
these schools show that every year for five years the average per cent of 
the pupils who were four years in the grammar schools was higher than 
the per cent of those who were five years in the grammar schools, and 
that the per cent of those who were five years in the grammar schools 
was higher than the per cent of those who were six years in the grammar 
‘schools. 

The average per cents of the first year’s work in the different high 
‘schools for five years are as follows : — 

In the Latin school, the average per cent of the pupils who completed 
their grammar school work in four years is 79.0; of those who completed 
it in five years, 74.3; of those who completed it in six years, 68.7. 


In the general course of the English high school, the average per 


cent of the pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years 


ais 78.5; of those who completed it in five years, 76.0; of those who com- | 


pleted it in six years, 73.4. 


In the commercial course of the English high school, the average per | 
cent of the pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years | 
is 74.0; of those who completed it in five years, 71.1; of those who com- — 


pleted it in-six years, 69.2. 


In the Rindge manual training school, the average per cent of the 


pupils who completed the grammar school work in four years is 76.3; of 
those who completed it in five years, 66.6; of those who completed it in 
Six years, 66.3. 
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These results do not indicate as thorough preparation for high school . 
work as is desirable, but they do show that there are some pupils who can 
do the same amount of work as others in less time, and do it as well and 
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even better. If the pupils who spent only four or five years in the 
grammar schools should have remained longer, it is equally true that the 
time should have been lengthened for those who had been in these schools 
six years. In every course of study provision should be made for the 
more rapid advancement of a part of the pupils, or for additional work 
for those able to do it. 

Primary Schools. The number of pupils in these schools on the first 
of December was five thousand seven hundred forty-five; and the number 
of teachers was one hundred thirty-eight, being an average of forty-two 
pupils to a teacher. 

The cost of instruction for each pupil for the year has been fifteen 
dollars thirty-four cents. This does not include the cost of supervision. 

For non-resident pupils the tuition is fifteen dollars a year, payable 
in advance, — one-half at the beginning and the other half at the middle 
of the school year. 

The course of study is for three years. Children five years old are 
admitted to the first grade at the beginning of the school year and during 
the first week in March. Pupils qualified to join existing classes may be 
admitted at any time on application to the principal of the school. Forty 
per cent of the pupils at the present time are in the first grade, thirty-three 
per cent in the second, and twenty-seven per cent in the third. 

One thousand three hundred ninety-three pupils graduated last 
June, at an average age of nine years eight months. Of these, seven per 
cent completed the course of study in less than three years, fifty-eight per 
cent in three years, and thirty-five per cent in more than three years. 

Promotions from grade to grade in the primary schools, and from the 
primary to the grammar schools, are made by the primary teachers, under 
the direction of the supervisor of primary schools and the superintendent. 

Promotions by classes are made annually at the beginning of the autumn 
term; but individual promotions are made at other times, if it is deemed 
expedient by the supervisor of primary schools and the superintendent. 

Pupils are promoted to the grammar schools on trial, and those who 
show by their. work that they are unprepared are returned to the primary 
schools on the approval of the supervisor of primary schools and the 
superintendent. 

Once a month the teachers of each grade meet the directors of special 
studies and the supervisor of primary schools. These meetings are held 
in the English high school building on Wednesday afternoons, half an hour 
after the close of school. The work for the coming month is planned ; 
criticisms and suggestions in regard to methods are made; and questions 
from the teachers are answered and discussed. 

Occasionally specimens of written work from all the pupils are 
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brought for examination.. In this way the amount of work done in the 
schools is made somewhat uniform; new teachers are kept informed as 
to the requirements; and pupils lose less time when a change of teacher 
or school becomes necessary. 

Kindergartens. There are twelve kindergartens. The number of 
pupils on the first of December was six hundred sixty-eight, and the 
number of teachers twenty-four. 

The cost of instruction the past year has been thirteen thousand two 
hundred ninety-two dollars eleven cents, and the cost per pupil nineteen 
dollars ninety cents. The following is from the report of the committee 
on kindergartens : — 

One additional kindergarten was opened in the Wellington school 
building, September eleventh. Fifteen children came the first session. It 
now numbers fifty-two, with an average attendance of forty. Only two of 
the fifty-two had ever been to a kindergarten. In 1898 the number of 
children in the city between five and six years of age was one thousand 
three hundred ninety-five. It is probable that the number between three 
and one-half and five years would be in excess of this number. There is 
no doubt that over eight hundred children are still unprovided with kin- 
dergarten instruction. Pope says: 

‘““Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

It appears to your committee that it is the duty of this Board to pro- 
vide more kindergartens to educate and train this large number of children, — 
many of whom are now neglected. We therefore recommend that at least — 
two additional kindergartens be opened as soon as suitable rooms can be — 
secured. . 

The supervisor of primary schools who has general supervision of — 
the kindergartens, writes as follows : — 

Mothers’ meetings are now a well-established feature of all the kinder- | 
gartens. The mothers and teachers come together several times during — 
the year for consultation, or to listen to suggestions from persons inter-_ 
ested in the welfare of the children. During the past year physicians 
have given talks on the care of young children; demonstration lessons — 
have been given in the preparation of wholesome food; and teachers of | 
normal classes have explained the principles and intention of the kinder-— 
garten. In one building the mothers and the teachers of the a 
children join in the meetings. | 

The following, from an address by Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum: | 
bia University, New York, is of special interest : — 

It is sometimes said that the kindergarten is at war with the home 5 
that these children of tender years should be under their mothers’ care ; 
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that it is unnatural for children of that age to be brought together in 
groups for instruction, however needful it may be. I hold the contrary 
opinion. I think that of all forms of educational work, none has been so 
successful, as yet, in reaching and uplifting the home, as the kinder- ~ 
-garten; and the kindergarten which does not have a mothers’ class 
attached to it is not a kindergarten in the best sense of the word. 

Special Studies. Under the new rules of the Board, one of the standing 
committees is named a committee on special studies. It has the supervision 
of the instruction in nature study, drawing, music, and sewing. The fol- 
lowing is from the report of this committee : — 

There can be no question as to the ability and faithfulness of the 
special teachers. They are manifestly interested in their work, and prob- 
ably the results are as satisfactory as can be reasonably expected, consider- 
ing the very limited time necessarily allowed to these subjects. It may 
possibly be questioned, however, whether in their enthusiasm for their 
work, the special teachers are not expecting or asking a little too much of 
both teachers and pupils. While it is advisable to give the children some 
insight into the value and beauty and delights of these branches of edu- 
cation, it is not to be expected that they will acquire more than an elementary 
knowledge of these subjects — just enough to awaken an interest and desire 
to learn more when the right opportunity comes in future years. It was 
not intended when these studies were introduced to impede the progress 
of the scholars in arithmetic, language and other essential studies, but 
rather to vary and enrich the curriculum by the addition, as far as possible, 
of valuable but what may be considered more ornamental studies. 

In view of the results in some schools, it may be wise to simplify or 
shorten the work in these special studies, in order that larger gains may 
be made in those more important. 

All schools are not alike. Some, by reason of having many pupils 
of foreign birth or parentage, who hear French and Portuguese mostly 
spoken by their parents, and other pupils with few home advantages of 
birth and surroundings to develop their education, necessarily require 
more time for the study of “the three R’s.” Other schools, with pupils 
mostly from homes of refinement and social advantages, find the progress 
in most studies quite satisfactory ; and the reports of their teachers show 
the harmonious and profitable course of the work. 

It seems wise, therefore, and your committee would recommend, that 
the superintendent should have authority, with the approval of the mem- 
ber of this Board in charge of such school, to change the schedule of in- 
struction in any school where it seems clearly advisable. 

Such changes may be especially needed in some of the primary 
schools where there is danger of the pupils of the first grade being over- 
worked at so young an age. 
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Nature Study. The following is from the report of the director of 
nature study : — 

During the year the work has been carried into the grammar grades. 
This has called for some slight changes in the course of study. Having 
one more year in which to work, a greater variety of lessons is possible, 
giving to the pupils a broader outlook. 

In the primary grades place is made for the new lessons by assign- 
ing whatever was at all difficult in the old course to the next higher grade. 

In the method of work there has been no change. From the first the 
lessons have been simple, untechnical, and fully within the capacity of 
the children. The effort has been to make the children keenly alive to 
the nature changes going on about them, to excite an intelligent interest 
in those changes, and to give increasing information in regard to them. | 

The end sought is to form and fix right habits of seeing and thinking, — 
and to teach such facts as will be needed in more advanced study of science — 
which may follow. 

This view of nature study in the lower grades seems to be more and 
more accepted as experience with children in the schoolroom provides a 
basis for judgment. 

In our own schools growing familiarity with the subject is resulting 
in better work each year. 

Drawing. 'The course of instruction in drawing in the primary and 
grammar grades includes form, color and designing. 

The study of form, by means of type models and drawing, is begun 
in the first primary year, and is succeeded in the grammar grades by 
object drawing, drawing with instruments, and drawing from nature. — 
The latter subject receives especial attention during the spring and 
autumn months. 

Color is studied in all the grades, colored tablets being used*in the 
primary grades and water colors in the grammar grades. Harmony and 
mixing of colors are treated as a science in special exercises; while color 
skill is artistically expressed in original designs, historic ornament, and 
nature study. 

In design, attention is given both to construction and designing, em- 
bracing a large variety of subjects. 

In the English high school drawing is a required study the first year, 
and is carried forward upon a plan of which the following is an outline : — © 

Drawing from objects and from casts; drawing from nature of plant 
form; drawing to scale; designing (constructive and decorative) and color 
harmony. ) 

Drawing, designing, or water color painting, may be taken as an elec- 
tive study after the first year. The course of lessons includes landscape, 
still-life, and advanced designing. 
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The work of these classes is becoming more advanced each year owing 
to the steady progress made in the primary and the grammar schools. 

In the English high school the instruction in drawing is given by the 
the director of drawing and his assistant. In the primary and grammar 
grades it is given by the teachers under the supervision of the director 
and his assistant. 

In the Rindge manual training school there are two teachers of draw- 
ing, one of mechanical drawing, and the other of free-hand, and the work 
is done under their immediate instruction. 

Music. Instruction in music by the National or Mason system is. 
given by the regular teachers in the primary and grammar grades, and by 
the director of music in the Latin school and English high school. All 
the schools, excepting the Rindge manual training school, are under his 
supervision, and every pupil who is capable of learning to sing is required 
to give attention to the subject. 

Twenty minutes a day in primary, and ten minutes a day in grammar 
grades are devoted to this study, and pupils are taught to sing and sustain 
their parts in reading from the simplest to the most difficult compositions 
in two, three, and four parts. 

Ii the Latin school and English high school forty-five minutes a week 
are given to the study of musical form and expression as found in choruses, 
quartettes, trios, etc., from the standard operas and oratorios. Elementary 
harmony, elementary counterpoint and composition have been introduced 
as elective studies for the second and first classes. 

In the Rindge manual training school a teacher of singing is employed 
a part of the time. He leads the singing at the morning exercises and 
gives regular instruction each day at that time. He also gives lessons to 
a glee club of twenty-five pupils who voluntarily meet out of school hours. 

About forty pupils receive instruction on various instruments under 
the direction of the leader of the school band. 

Sewing. Sewing is taught to the girls of the three lower grades of 
the grammar schools, and to the boys of the fourth grade who desire the 
instruction. Forty-five minutes are given to the work once a week in each 
grade. Two teachers are employed the full time, and one teacher nine- 
tenths of the time. Nearly all of the boys of the fourth grade are learning 
to sew. 

Cooking. For several years cooking was taught out of school hours 
on Saturdays to a limited number of girls of the ninth grade. This was 
done at no expense to the city beyond the use of a room, heated and cared 
for, the Cantabrigia club having provided the necessary apparatus and 
instruction. 

In September provision was made for a course in domestic science in 
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the English high school, and regular lessons in cooking are now given to 
the girls who elect this course. The Cantabrigia club generously gave to 
the city the apparatus that had been used by the classes that met on 
Saturdays. é, 

Physical Training. The Ling system of physical training has been 
introduced into all the grades of the primary and grammar schools. 
Games supplementary to the gymnastic work have been introduced 
throughout the primary grades and the four lower grammar grades. These 
games are exercises in the form of play, and thus serve the double 
purpose of training and amusement. 

Fifteen. minutes are given each day to the gymnastic work. The 
instruction is given daily by the regular teachers under the supervision 
of the director of physical training, who visits each schoolroom, except 
the eighth and ninth grades, as often as time will allow, and who also 
holds meetings with the teachers. 

The essential aim of the teaching is to make the gymnastic period one 
of healthful exercise and recreation. 

Where it is practicable, as it is in the grammar grades, the discipline 
during the gymnastic period should be a matter of self-control on the part 
of the pupil, prompted by a desire for health and a comprehension of the 
meaning of each movement. The following is from the committee on 
hygiene and physical training : — 

During the year a change has been necessary in the director of physical 
training. In April the health of Miss Cummings failed, and she was 
obliged to leave her work. Miss Sara E. Boudren, a teacher well pre- 
pared and experienced, was chosen to take her place, and her nomination 
was confirmed in October. She gives her whole time to the work instead 
of three-fifths time, as in the case of previous directors. This increase 
was deemed advisable because more frequent visits to the schools were 
needed to keep the work up to a proper quality, because the number of 
schools in the city is constantly increasing, and because the work should 
be carried into the eighth and ninth grammar grades and high schools as 
soon as conditions permit. 

During the present term more effort than before has been made to — 
improve the sitting position of pupils. Improvement is difficult in many 

cases because desks and chairs do not fit the pupils. 
| At the beginning of the year your committee for the second time 
asked for an appropriation to renew furniture. The item was stricken 
out by the mayor. From the appropriation for repairs of schoolhouses | 
the superintendent of public buildings has spent some money for adjus 
table castings which have been placed on old desks, but relatively to the 
need little has been done. 
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Last spring, at the request of this committee, the superintendent of 
pubhe buildings placed window boards in all the schoolhouses in which 
window ventilation is necessary, and the teachers invariably speak of the 
benefit from them. 

Last winter tests were made to determine the quality of the air in 
~ all the schoolrooms, and the results were reported to this Board in Janu- 
ary. It will be remembered that in many buildings the air contained 
more carbon dioxide than it should. Last summer the plumbing of the 
schoolhouses was carefully examined and many defects were found, some 
of them serious. It may be that these defects contributed to the impurity 
of the air. 

School Libraries and the Public Library. The Englsh high schoot 
has a library of about three thousand volumes. The Latin school has 
only about one-third this number. Comparatively few books of a miscel- 
laneous character have been added to these libraries for several years, 
the public hbrary meeting the demand for such books. The need of the 
schools is for books of reference and for sets of books. for class 
study. 

The grammar schools, with the exception of the Morse and Webster; 
are not supphed with books for general reading. These are obtained 
from the public library, and during the year eight thousand’ five hundred 
sixteen books have been delivered to the schools. 

The library and the schools are brought into close relation to each 
other. The librarian and his assistants spare no pains in making the 
library serviceable to teachers and pupils alike. 

It has been well said, “that training pupils to read and love good 
literature is by far the most important work done in school. There is 
nothing else that a teacher can do at all comparable to it in value. It is 
the one thing the school does that continues to contribute to one’s educa- 
tion so long as he lives. We should never forget that it is not the ability 
to read, but the use made of that ability, which contributes. to the destiny 
of a child.” 

Evening Schools. The following account of the evening schools is 
given by Mr. Hubbard, who has had for the past three years the general 
supervision of these schools :— 

There are seven evening schools —two drawing schools, one high 
school, and four elementary schools. In accordance with the new rules of 
the school board, there are two terms of the evening schools. The first 
term begins on the second Monday of October and continues every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evening until the end of the week before Christmas. 
The second term begins on the first Monday, Wednesday, or Friday evening 
after the opening of the day schools in January, and continues, thirty-five 
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evenings. The sessions begin at half-past seven and continue two hours. 
No session is held on the evening of a holiday or during the vacations of 
the day schools. 

The evening drawing schools are under the supervision of the director 
of drawing for the day schools. There are two of these schools, one for 
instruction in mechanical drawing, which occupies four rooms in the Central 
Square building, and one for instruction in free-hand drawing, which 
occupies rooms in the English high schoolhouse. In the mechanical school 
two courses are provided, — a three years’ course in machine drawing, and 
a three years’ course in architectural drawing. In the free-hand school, 
provision is made for a three years’ course in free-hand drawing, and for 
a class in modelling in clay. Diplomas are given to the graduates of 
either course. 7 

During the year 1898-99 the mechanical school registered one hun- 
dred five pupils, and had an average attendance of fifty-nine, with four 
teachers and a curator. The free-hand school registered eighty-nine, with 
two teachers and a curator, and the average attendance was forty. Six- 
teen diplomas were given at the end of the term, — eight in the mechanical 
school, and eight in the free-hand school. 

The cost of the mechanical school for 1898-1899 was: for salaries 
of teachers, $821; for care of building, lighting, etc., $190.18; for text- 
books and supplies, $90.77; a total of $1,101.95, or $18.67 per pupil on 
the average attendance of fifty-nine. The cost of the free-hand school 
was: for salaries of teachers, $385; for care of building, lighting, etc., 
$61.39; for text-books and supplies, $44.90; a total of $491.29, or 
$12.28 per pupil on the average attendance of forty. 

The salary of a teacher in the evening drawing schools is $3.00 per 
evening, of a curator $1.00. No part of the salary of the director of draw- 
ing is charged to these schools. 

The evening high school is held in the English high school building, 
and offers a three years’ course of instruction in the following subjects : 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, English composition, English litera- 
ture, civics, history, algebra, geometry, phonography, Latin, French, and 
German. 

During the year 1898-1899 three hundred ninety-five pupils were 
registered, and the average attendance for the term was one hundred sey- 
enty-seven, with eight teachers besides the principal, or a teacher for 
about twenty-two pupils. Diplomas were given to nineteen graduates. 
The cost of this school was: for salaries of teachers, $1,499; care of 
building, lighting, ete., $613.71; for text-books and supplies, $135.10; a 
total of $2,247.81, or $12.69 per pupil on the average attendance of one 
hundred seventy-seven. 
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The salary of the principal in the high schools is $5.00 per evening, 
and of each assistant $2.50. 

The evening elementary schools occupy rooms in four of the grammar 
school buildings, the Allston, Putnam, Shepard, and Webster. During 
the year 1898-99, 763 pupils were registered in these schools, and the 
average attendance was 275. The cost of these schools for the year was: 
for salaries of teachers, $2,570; for care of buildings, lighting, etc., 
$735.22; for text-books and supplies, $97.31; a total of $3,402.53, or 
$12.57 cents per pupil on the average attendance of two hundred seventy- 
five. 

The salary of a principal is $2.50 per evening, and of a teacher, $1.00 
per evening. 

In the elementary schools, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
language, history, and bookkeeping are taught in classes, so far as classifi- 
cation is possible, but a large part of the work is individual. No definite 
course is arranged, but an opportunity is given to pupils to prepare to 
enter the evening high school, and certificates of admission are given 
those who are qualified to begin the work in that school. 

The Allston school registered two hundred sixty-one pupils, and had 
an average attendance of one hundred for the session of fifty evenings. 
The average number of teachers was thirteen and seven-tenths, or one 
teacher for a little more than each seven pupils. 

The Putnam registered two hundred one, and had an average attend- 
ance of eighty-one, with ten teachers, or one teacher for about eight pupils. 

The Shepard registered one hundred forty-one, and had an average 
attendance of thirty-five, with an average of four and five-tenths teachers, 
or one teacher for each seven and six-tenths pupils. 

The Webster registered one hundred sixty, and had an average 
attendance of fifty-nine, with an average of seven and six-tenths teachers, 
or one teacher for each seven and eight-tenths pupils. 

‘Though a less number of pupils was registered in the evening schools 
in October, the average attendance to December 1 1s much more satis- 
factory than last year. 

Some decided measures should be taken to secure a more permanent 
and regular attendance. In some cities a deposit is required on admis- 
sion which is returned at the end of the term, if the attendance has been 
satisfactory. Perhaps an inquiry into methods in other cities would 
assist us, for this evil of non-attendance detracts very largely from the 
value of our evening schools. It is hoped that the second term, which 
will begin January 3 and continue thirty-five evenings, will prove more 
satisfactory and profitable, as the drifting element has been nearly elimi- 
nated, and those who remain have an earnest purpose in attending. 
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It is‘hoped also that we shall be able to prepare more pupils to enter 
the evening high school. next year by this extension of time, and by a 
careful reorganization of the schools, putting those who have made some 
progress, in classes, so that more class work can be done. 

Truant Officers. Four officers are employed. The city is divided 
into four districts, and each officer has assigned to him the schools in one 
district. Among their duties, in addition to those defined by the statutes, 
are the following: to visit each school at least once a day, unless otherwise 
directed by the agent; to prevent children from loitering about the school 
premises; to notify the teachers of all cases of contagious and infectious 
diseases reported by the board of health; and to attend the evening 
schools to assist in the preservation of order. Meetings of the committee 
are held to hear the reports of the officers, and decide what action shall be 
taken in regard to the cases brought before them. Truants are sent by 
the court to the Middlesex county truant school at North Chelmsford. 

By the rules adopted in April the work of the truant officers is done 
under the supervision of the committee on schoolhouses, and under the 
direction of this committee it is the duty of the agent of the Board to 
consider all cases of truancy, of persistent violation of the rules of school, 
or of juvenile vagrancy; of unlawful detention from school, or neglect 
by parents; or of any failure on the part of pupils or parents to comply 
with the rules of the school committee or the public statutes relating to 
the schools. 

It is also his duty to certify the records of any such case when it is 
presented before the district court, and to exercise such supervision of the 
boys who are sent by the court from Cambridge to the Middlesex county 
truant school as may be allowed under the statutes. 

The following is from the report of this committee : — 


Whole number of absences investigated . . : * 4 é : 16,508 
Truancy, first offence . 2 2 : £ : ; i : : : 568 

third. .* : ; ; : : : : , ; p 2 134 

J fifth 3 : 3 : é : : ; ’ : ; ‘ 142 
Complaints at court : : ; : : : ‘ : : : : 21 
Children put on probation . : ; : : ; : : ; A 26 
Sentenced by the court 2S : , : : . c ; ‘ 21 
Visits to mercantile establishments : ; : : x ; x 5 242 


Since May the officers have reported frequently, sometimes daily, at 
the office of the agent, and we can hardly speak too highly of the interest 
and perseverance they manifest in their work. All are working very hard 
to prevent the absenteeism which so much reduces our average attendance 
and too often is the beginning of truancy which ends in the truant school. 

Printed letters quoting the truancy laws have been prepared which 
are sent to parents when children are absent, and usually they result in 
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good attendance when the parent has proper control of the child. In many 
homes this is not the case, and some boys are sent to the truant school 
because it is better for them than their homes. The average number in 
the truant school during 1897-98 was thirty-four and nine-tenths, the 
average during 1898—99 is thirty-four four tenths, a shght decrease. There 
are now thirteen boys in the school who were there a year ago, and seven- 
teen have been committed and twenty-five discharged on expiration of 
sentence or released on probation, leaving thirty-two still in the school. 
Two who were sentenced during the year have appealed, and the cases 
are on file. One parent has been fined for not observing the law in relation 
to absentees. The expense for the care of truants for the year 1s $1,788.29 
for board, and $43.05 for transportation; total, $1,831.54, or $32.70 for 
each boy for the year. 

There have been three hundred ninety-nine cases of diphtheria, one 
hundred forty-six cases of scarlet fever, eleven cases of membranous croup, 
and four hundred sixty-nine cases of measles reported by the board of 
health to the school department and through the truant officers to the 
schools. 

The law excluding persons with measles and members of households 
where they occur works much hardship, and we believe harm; and that 
without any corresponding advantage. We think the law should be repealed. 

For the first time the census has been taken in September. The 
officers did what they could before the schools began, and nine men were 
employed as canvassers. The results are far from satisfactory, and con- 
firm the opinion that we cannot secure a proper school census in Cam- 
bridge in the month of September. The expense was three hundred sixty-- 
seven dollars, besides that of tabulating the results, and the results are — 
not as satisfactory as when the census was taken in the old way in the 
spring and early summer. School returns show more children in the 
schools, public and private, than were found by the enumerators. 

Mr. Cabot obtained the statistics of the private schools as follows : — 
Seventeen schools report two thousand seven hundred thirteen pupils. 
St. Mary’s parochial school, Norfolk street, reports one thousand five 
hundred forty; St. Paul’s parochial school. Mt. Auburn street, reports 
six hundred ninety ; and the French school, Harvey street, North Cam- 
bridge, one hundred five. These schools report that no tuition is 
required. The fourteen other private schools, containing three hundred 
seventy-nine pupils, report that they receive $47,450 for tuition. The, 
French school should be investigated. It is reported that the subjects 
taught are not in conformity with the requirements of the statutes, the 
sessions are short and holidays many, and thus a tendency to truancy is 
promoted in the public schools in the vicinity. Itis also reported that 
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the children who attend this school and then come to the public schools 
are not prepared to do the work which others of the same age who attend 
the public schools do easily. 

Three hundred twenty-two age and schooling certificates have been 
issued from the office of the superintendent during the school year July 

1, 1898, to June 30, 1899. 

| April 1, 1899, there were thirty-one state wards attending the Cam- 
bridge schools. They are supported by the state, and the city receives 
fifty cents per week for the tuition of each child. The Commonwealth 
has paid $453.50 to this city during the year ending July 1, 1899. 

During the financial year one hundred twenty-five non-resident pupils 
have attended our schools, for whom tuition to the amount of $4,533 has 
been paid. 

Janitors.» Section 31 of the city charter provides that “The mayor 
shall appoint the janitors of the schoolhouses, subject to confirmation by 
the school committee ; and that such janitors shall perform their duties 
under the direction of the school committee.” 

Under the direction of the committee on schoolhouses, the agent 
supervises and directs the work of the janitors of schoolhouses, and re- 
ports to the committee such matters as seem to need consideration. The ~ 
principals of the schools are required to report each month whether or 
not the work is done in a satisfactory manner. 

The heating of the schoolhouses is under the charge of a person ap- 
pointed for his special fitness for this work. Mr. Edward B. Dale has 
rendered valuable service during the past three years. ’ 

Contagious Diseases. In 1894 the board of health, in accordance 
with the request of the school committee, appointed a physician, whose 
duty it is to examine all cases of contagious diseases reported, and: to 
direct the exclusion from the schools of all pupils whose presence will, in 
his opinion, be a menace to the health of others. He reports his action 
on every case to the secretary of the school committee. The physician 
issues all certificates authorizing such children to return to school, as is 
provided by chapter 496, section 11, of the acts of 1898. 

As a further precaution against contagious. diseases, the board of 
health established February 26, 1896, a system of medical inspection of 
children in the schools. The city was divided into six districts, in each 
of which a physician was appointed to visit the schools each day. The 
physician examines only those children who are indicated by the teachers. 
in the several rooms as having shown symptoms of illness, and such chil- 
dren are sent home if the physician so advises. 

Once each term it is the duty of the principal of each school to call 
the attention of the pupils to the following rule : — 

No pupil who has visited any apartment in which a person is, or 
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within two weeks has been, sick with small-pox, varioloid, diphtheria, or 
scarlet fever, shall be allowed to attend school until the expiration of two 
weeks after such visit. 

Teachers, Appointments, Resignations. There are now three hundred 
ninety-six teachers in the schools. Fifty-two of this number have been 
appointed during the year. Eleven of these, however, were, in fact, re- 
appointments for the Rindge manual training school when it came under 
the management of the school committee, the teachers of the manual train- 
ing department having been appointed by the supervising committee of 
that school. 

The changes in the courses of study in the high schools made it 
necessary to increase the number of teachers in these schools. Two new 
schools were opened, one in the Allston building made vacant by the 
removal of the school to the Roberts schoolhouse, the other in the Shepard 
building made vacant by the removal of the school to the Ellis school- 
house. <A part of the teachers in these new schools were transferred from 
other schools, the others were new appointments. 

Twenty teachers have resigned during the year, but of these only 
three left the schools for positions with higher salaries. 

A person to be eligible to the position of teacher in a kindergarten 
must have had a course in a high school, a course in a kindergarten nor- 
mal school, and must be able to play the piano; to be eligible to a position 
in a primary or grammar school, he must have had a course in a high 
school, a course in a normal school, and a year’s experience in teaching ; 
to be eligible to a position in a high school, except in the manual training 
department of the manual training school, he must be a college graduate. 
Equivalent preparation may be accepted. 

When a teacher has been nominated for a position in a kinder garten 
or primary school, or for a position below that of principal or master in 
a grammar school or high school, two persons of experience among the 
teachers who are not connected with the school in which the nominee is to 
serve, shall be deputed by the superintendent to visit the teacher nomin- 
ated and to examine him at work. Each person so deputed shall report 
in writing to the superintendent; and these reports shall be kept on file 
by him and shall be open to inspection by members of the Board only. 
For a nomination to a position in a high school, the superintendent, with 
the consent of the committee on high schools, may dispense with such 
examination, or may depute as examiners teachers connected with the school 
in which the nominee is to serve, or persons not in the service of the city. 

The committee on teachers shall consider all nominations made by 
the superintendent. They shall confer with the superintendent, consider 
the reports of the examiners deputed by him, make further inquiry at 
discretion, and report to the Board for final action. 
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Any nomination referred to the committee on teachers shall lapse at 
the expiration of four months, not counting the summer vacation. A 
person who has failed of confirmation shall not be nominated to a similar 
position within two years, except on the approval of this committee. 

This committee shall inquire and report to the Board in executive 
session, as to the success of any teacher in the employment of the city, 
when so requested by any member of the Board or by the superintendent ; 
and no teacher whose success is under inquiry shall receive the regular 
increase of salary, except on the recommendation of this committee. 

Experience in teaching, whether in or out of the city, may be con- 
sidered in fixing the salaries of teachers. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, teachers may visit other 
schools to observe the discipline and instruction. They may be required 
to attend teachers’ meetings or courses of instruction in methods of teach- 
ing for one hour a week. Such meetings may be held on Saturday morn- 
ings during term time or at such other time, not in school hours, as the 
superintendent may direct. Meetings in addition to those indicated 
above may be held by the superintendent or may be called by him, on 
request of directors in special subjects. 

Any teacher who has served in the city for ten years may, on 
recommendation of the superintendent and vote of the Board, have leave 
of absence for one year for purposes of study or travel, and may receive 
one-third of his salary. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


LATIN SCHOOL AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head Masters : ; : : : : . ‘ “ : . $3,000 00 

Masters : : , A : : : ; : 3 ‘ . 2,000 00 

Masters’ Assistants : : ; : : : é : ‘ : - 1,200 00 

Teachers, first year : 2 700 00 
with an annual increase ‘of $50 until $950, the maximum, is reached. 

Assistant Teachers, first year. ; : ‘ 500 00 
Be fs second year, and each succeeding year : : : 600 00 

Substitutes, each session. ; ‘ ; : : ; : , : 3 00 


RINDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Head Master : ; ; : : P : : : - ‘ . $3,000 00 
Master’s Assistant : ; ; ; . : - “ - 1,800 00 
Teachers, academic side, first year . : 700 00 


with an annual increase of $50 until $1, 000, the maximum, is reached. 
Teachers, manual training side, salaries range from $800 to $1, 500. 
Substitutes, each session. ; : ; : : ; ‘ ‘ 3 00 


WELLINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Master . x , : : : ; . $2,500 00 
Supervising Teachers (three) first year : ‘ . : 900 00 
in second year and each succeeding year ; a - 1,000 00 

Master’s Assistant, first year A : ’ ‘ 800 00 
s s second year, and each succeeding year ; : : 900 00 
Teachers of the eighth grade : : : : ‘ 700 00 
Teachers of the sev enth grade (one year ’s exper lence) ‘ . ! : 450 00 


Teachers of the other grades ; ; A ~ - 250 00 
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GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Masters of grammar schools : ; : : : ‘ : a . $2,000 00 
Sub- -masters, first year . . . 1,000 00 
with an annual increase of $100 until $1, 400, ‘the maximum, is reached. 
Masters’ Assistants, first year. : ; ° 800 00 
= - second year, and each ‘succeeding year : ° ; 900 00 
Teachers of the ninth grade, first year : ‘ 750 00 
A s es te second year, and each succeeding year . ‘ 800 00 
Special Teachers in grammar schools, first year : 700 00 
A 3, a 4 second year, and each succeeding 
year F : : : ‘ ; : 750 00 
Principals of primary schools, first year : : 700 00 
second year, and each ‘succeeding year ‘ 750 00 


with ae dollars additional for each room under her supervision. 
Teachers of grammar and primary schools, and neg of kinder- 


gartens . 2 : : : 450 00 
with an annual increase ‘of $50 until $700 is reached. 

Substitutes, continuously employed : ; ; : 400 00 

se in grammar and primary schools, each session 3 , : 1 00 

=e in kindergartens, each session. . 4 a - ; : 1 50 


SPECIAL TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 


Director of Music : F : . ; ; ; : ; ‘ . $2,000 00 
Director of Drawing . : : A 3 . ; : : . 1,800 00 
Assistant Teacher in . Drawing ; : ; : : : ; 800 00 
Director of Nature Study (thr ee-fifths time) : : : : ° - 1,000 00 
Director of Physical Training . ‘ : : : : ; : 850 00 
Teachers of Sewing. ; : : ‘ : . : ; ; ; 600 00 
Superintendent of Schools 3 P : i : ; ; : é . 38,500 00 
Supervisor of Primary Schools . : : ‘ : : : : . 1,200 00 
Agent of the Board é ‘ ‘ . ; F : : ea, LOO 00 
Truant officers (four are employed) . ; “ : : : , - 1,000 00 
Secretary of the School Committee . : : : : é : ; 400 00 
Page of the School Committee . ; 2 : - : , , 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the Latin School : : - é : 500 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High School . : , Ae io 600 00 


The following rules apply to special cases : — 

Upon the recommendation of the superintendent and the committee 
on teachers the salary of a teacher in a grammar or primary school or of 
the principal of a kindergarten may be increased from $700 to $750, 
provided such teacher has served at least one year. The number of 
teachers whose salaries may thus be increased is not to exceed one-third 
of the whole number of teachers in these grades. 

Assistant teachers, that is, teachers not in charge of a room, are paid 
$450 the first year, $500 the second, and $550 the third and each succeed- 
ing year, and in the case of assistants in the kindergartens, $600 for the 
fourth and each succeeding year. 

Terms, Holidays, and School Hours. 'The school year is divided into 
three terms : — 

The time for beginning the autumn and spring terms, and for closing 
the winter and spring terms, is fixed annually at the regular meeting of 
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the committee in February. The autumn term ends December 25. The 
winter term begins January 2 (or the day after that celebrated as New 
Year’s Day). 

The holidays are Saturdays; Thanksgiving day, with the preceding 
day and the day following; the twenty-second of February ; the nineteenth 
of April; Memorial day; the seventeenth of June; and in addition to 
these, for the high schools, Commencement day at Harvard College. 

The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.50 a. m., and end at 1.30 
p.m. The sessions of the manual training school begin at 8.30 A. m., and 
end at 2.30 p.m. These schools have a recess of half an hour in each 
session. 

With the exception of the Russell school, the morning sessions of the 
grammar and primary schools begin at 9 and end at 11.45. The afternoon 
sessions begin at 2 and end at 4, except during the months of November, 
December, and January, when they begin at 1.30 and end at 3.30. The 
grammar and primary schools have no outdoor recess. The sessions at 
the Russell school begin at 8.30 a. m., and end at-1.30 Pp. Mm. 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 A. M. to 11.50 A. M. 


REVISION OF THE RULES. 


At the first regular meeting of the committee in January, 1899, a 
special committee was appointed to consider a general revision of the 
rules and regulations of the Board. This committee held frequent meet- 


ings and in March submitted its recommendations in the form of a new 


draft, with the following explanations and statements : — 


The public schools of Cambridge have grown so much, both in the number of 
pupils and in extent, during the past few years, that it has become almost impos- 
sible for the members of the school committee to attend to the numerous details of 
administration, such as the selection of well qualified teachers, the choice of new 
text-books, and questions concerning the discipline and the health of the pupils. 
These matters, while nominally still in charge of committees or individual members, 
in most cases have been left practically to the judgment of the superintendent. This 
in itself is the best method, and will give the best results. Yet, if the decision now 
really lies with the superintendent, it is proper that the changed conditions should 
appear in the rules, and the responsibility be placed where it belongs. Furthermore, 
many of the questions which have been decided by a standing committee or by the 
superintendent are so clearly of an executive nature that they can be looked after 
better by an executive officer or agent; by making this change the superintendent 
will have more time for other strictly educational matters. 

The purpose of the committee in preparing this draft has been, —first, to 
relieve the members of the Board of much of the administrative work which has 
hitherto occupied their time; — second, to place more authority in the hands of the 
superintendent, thus concentrating responsibility and insuring expert management ;— 
and third, to put the executive work in charge of an agent 

To carry out this purpose the number of standing committees has been reduced, 
generally by consolidation, and their duties, except in regard to the selection of 
teachers and text-books and the expenditure of money, will consist chiefly in general 
supervision ‘The superintendent is to nominate all teachers, to consider all changes 
in text-books, and to have general authority over all educational matters; he is also 


! 
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given the right tospeak in the Board. The agent is to be the executive officer of the 
standing committees, to purchase and distribute supplies, to prepare bills and pay- 
rolls, to take the school census, to supervise the work of janitors and truant officers, 
and to have authority in matters of discipline. The committees on finance and 
supplies are to direct the expenditure of money, to approve all bills and pay-rolls, 
and to report their action to the Board. Teachers nominated by the superintendent, 
except for the the higher positions, must be visited and examined by two experts, 
usually chosen from among the teachers in the service of the city; and their reports 
will be accessible to the members of the board; thereafter the nominations must be 
reported on by a standing committee. A similar arrangement as to reports is 
provided in regard to text-books. All appointments, except for temporary employ- 
ment, are to be made by the superintendent only after consultation with the com- 
mittee having general supervision of the school or special subject. 

The Board will have to elect annually the superintendent, agent, truant officers 
and all teachers, to fix their salaries, to confirm teachers nominated by the superin- 
tendent, to adopt all text-books,. to determine the courses of study, to give advice as 
to appointments, and to consider all matters of genuine interest in regard to the 
schools. 


This report shows the plan and scope of the new rules. In the final 
action the committee is responsible for the management of the schools, 
but it devolves upon the superintendent to take initiatory steps in matters 
relating to their most vital interests, namely, the selection of teachers and 
of text-books, and the annual preparation of a lst of teachers whom he 
recommends for re-election. ; 

The change in the rules was not made at the suggestion of the super- 
intendent. He has never felt that the schools have suffered because their 
management was not more fully under his control. His suggestions and 
recommendations have always received the most considerate attention from 
the committee. The changes, however, are in accordance with the trend 
of public sentiment that in the administration of affairs, authority should 
rest with one person in order to fix responsibility for results. 

While the new rules do not give the superintendent absolute authority 
in any case of real importance, they allow him greater freedom of action 
and thereby increase his responsibility. He becomes in fact, as well as in 
name, the director of the educational affairs of the schools, with the limi- 
tation that his action is subject to the approval of the committee. This 
limitation is not a source of weakness, but of strength. It protects him 
from outside influences of a personal character unfavorable to the schools, 
and it tends to make him more careful and considerate in all his plans and 
actions. The change will not materially affect the management of the 
schools so long as the present superintendent is in office, and the spirit of 
the committee continues to be what it has been in the past. During these 
many years there has been but one purpose shown both by the committee 
and the superintendent, and that has been to do what seemed to be for the 
advancement of the schools. The question of authority has never been 
raised. The committee has sought the views of the superintendent, and 
the superintendent has had confidence in the judgment of the committee 
even when it differed from his own. 
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Much time and thought were given to the revision of the rules, and 
radical changes were made; and what may seem remarkable, the new 
tules were adopted by a unanimous vote of the Board. The outline of 
the changes was given in the report of the committee as printed above, 
but the rules relating to the duties of the superintendent and to those of 
the agent will be of special interest to persons engaged in the management 
of schools. They are as follows : — 

Duties of the Superintendent. Annually, at a meeting in June, the 
Board shall elect a superintendent of the public schools and fix his salary. 
He shall enter upon his duties the first day of September following. 

The superintendent shall have the care and supervision of the schools 
under the direction of the Board; shall see that its rules are carried into 
effect, and perform such other duties as the Board shall direct. 

The superintendent shall make in writing, except as otherwise 
provided in these rules, all nominations of teachers in the schools, after 
consultation with the committees of the schools in which the nominees 
are to serve, and these nominations shall be referred to the committee on 
teachers. For a nomination to a position in a high. school or a grammar 
school, the superintendent shall also consult the principal of the school. 

When a teacher has been nominated for a position in a kindergarten 
‘or primary school, or for a position below that of principal or master in a 
grammar school or high school, two persons of experience among the teach- 
ers who are not connected with the school in which the nominee is to 
serve, shall be deputed by the superintendent to visit the teacher nomi- 
nated and to examine him at work. Each person so deputed shall report 
in writing to the superintendent; and these reports shall be kept. on file 
by him and shall be open to inspection by members of the Board only. 
For a nomination to a position in a high school, the superintendent, with 
the consent of the committee on high schools, may dispense with such 
examination, or may depute as examiners teachers connected with the school 
in which the nominee is to serve, or persons not in the service of the city. 

Nominations of principals and masters in high and grammar schools, 
of directors, and of supervisors shall le upon the table at least one month. 
All papers, testimonials, and other evidence bearing upon the qualifica- 
tions of such nominees, shall be kept on file in the office of the superin- 
tendent and shall be open to inspection by members of the Board only. 

The superintendent shall prepare and submit to the Board annually, 
at a meeting in June, a list of teachers recommended by him for re-election. 

He shall make nominations of principals of the evening schools at 
the regular meeting of the Board in September. Assistants in the evening 
schools, not to exceed one for each eight pupils, shall be appointed by the 
superintendent, after consultation with the committee on evening schools. — 
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He shall make in writing all recommendations for promotion of 
teachers, and these shall be referred to the committee on teachers. 

He shall have authority to transfer teachers from one school to 
another, but he shall report all transfers to the Board at its next regular: 
meeting. Any change of salary of teachers transferred shall be referred 
to the committee on finance. 

He shall have authority to employ as many substitutes and temporary 
teachers as may be necessary to take the places of absent teachers. 

He shall have power to suspend any teacher but shall report such 
suspension at the next regular meeting of the Board. 

He shall advise the teachers as to the best methods of instruction 
and management, and for this purpose he may hold meetings of the 
teachers, and may dismiss their respective schools at such time as he may 
think best, not exceeding one day in each term. : 

All proposals for changes in text-books shall be made to the superin- 
tendent. If believed by him to deserve consideration, he shall appoint 
two persons, one of whom shall be a teacher in the service of the city, 
and they and the superintendent shall examine and each make a written 
report on the proposed books. These reports shall be kept on file in the 
office of the superintendent, and shall be open to inspection by members 
of the Board only. Changes so considered may be recommended to the 
Board for adoption, when they shall be referred to the committee on text- 
books. 

He shall be present at all meetings of the Board except while the 
election of the superintendent is under consideration, and may speak on 
all questions. 

He shall make a written report to the Board annually, giving an 
account of the schools and making such suggestions as he may deem 
advisable. 

He shall have authority to suspend the grammar and primary schools 
and kindergartens on stormy days, and on very stormy days, the high 
schools. The signal for this is five strokes of the fire-alarm repeated 
once. When given at 8.15 4. m., the morning session of the grammar 
and primary schools and kindergartens shall be omitted; when given at 
12.45 p. m., during the months of November, December and January, or 
at 1.15 p. m. during the other months, the afternoon session shall be 
omitted. When given at 7.30 A. m., there shall be no session of the high 
schools. 

Duties of the Agent. Annually, at a meeting in June, the Board shall 
elect an agent and fix his salary. The agent shall be the executive officer 
of the standing committees of the Board, and shall enter upon his duties 
on the first day of September following. . 
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Under the direction of the committee on supphes, he shall purchase, 
distribute, and have the care of all books, apparatus, and supplies furnished 
for the use of pupils, teachers, or officers of the Board; keep account of 
the same, and, annually, in the month of November, make a detailed report 
to this committee of all such purchases and distributions, and also of the 
stock on hand. 

Under the direction of the committee on schoolhouses, he shall super- 
vise and direct the work of the janitors of schoolhouses and report to the 
committee such matters as seem to need their consideration. He shall 
prepare and approve, on behalf of the Board, the pay-rolls and bills of the 
janitors. » 

Under the direction of he committee on schoolhouses, he shall con- 
sider all cases of truancy, of persistent violation of the rules of school, or 
of juvenile vagrancy; of unlawful detention from school, or neglect by 
parents; or of any failure on the part of pupils or parents to comply with 
the rules of the school committee or the public statutes relating to the 
schools. He shall certify the records of any such case when it is presented 
before the district court, and shall exercise such supervision of the boys 
who are sent by the court from Cambridge to the Middlesex county truant 
school as may be allowed under the statutes. He shall, on the behalf of 
the Board, examine and approve all bills for the expenses incurred by the 
city because of such children. 

He shall direct the taking of the school census required by the public 
statutes and shall obtain the statistics of the private schools in the city ; 
the expense so incurred shall be charged to the appropriation for incidental 
expenses. 

He shall have the supervision of the attendance of state wards in the 
schools and present bills for the tuition of these children to the state 
board of charity ; he shall attend to the collection of at tuition of non- 
resident pupils. 

Under the direction of the committee on evening schools, he shall 
supervise the organization and management of these schools. 

Under the direction of the superintendent of schools, he shall con- 
sider all cases of tardiness, absence, or disobedience referred to him by 
the superintendent. 

He shall prepare and submit to the respective committees all bills, 
pay-rolls, estimates of expenditures and financial reports; shall purchase, 
distribute and keep account of tickets ordered for the use of members of 
the board, the officers and special teachers ; and perform such other duties 
as the several committees may from time to time require. Annually, in 
the month of November, he shall report in writing to the several 
‘committees, 
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It will be seen that the duties of the agent are varied. Under the 
direction of certain committees he is to purchase, distribute, and have the 
care of all books and supplies; to supervise and direct the work of 

the janitors; to have charge of all cases of truancy; to supervise the 
‘ organization and management of the evening schools; to direct the taking 
of the school census; to consider cases of tardiness, absence, or dis- 
obedience referred to him by the superintendent ; to prepare all pay-rolls 
and estimates of expenditure ; and to perform such other duties as the 
several committees may from time to time require. A man to do this 
should have good business qualities; he should have executive ability ; 
he should know how to deal wisely with children and parents; and he 
should have an earnest desire to save the boys who are going astray. 
Such a man is Mr. Sanford B. Hubbard, the present agent. It is now 
nearly fourteen years since he came into close relation to the superin- 
tendent, and no man could have done his work more faithfully or 
efficiently. 
FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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In Scooot Commirrer, January 18, 1900. 


Ordered, That the report of the superintendent as read and outlined 
by him be accepted and adopted as the annual report of the school 
committee for 1899, and that the secretary be authorized to append the 
names of the members thereto. 

SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 
Members of the. School Committee for 1899 

EDGAR R. CHAMPLIN, Chairman ex officio. 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER. *JOSEPH J. KELLEY. 
ELIZABETH Q. BOLLES. + PHILIP M. FITZSIMMONS. 
FRANK W. TAUSSIG. CHARLES F. WYMAN. 
ROBERT O. FULLER. MARY E. MITCHELL. 
CAROLINE L. EDGERLY. ROBERT E. ELY. 
GEORGE W. BICKNELL. CAROLYN P. CHASE. 
EDWARD B. MALLEY. FREDERIC W. TAYLOR. 
CARRIE 8. FAIRBAIRN. SETH N. GAGE. 

* Died April 28. + Elected June 13. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE MEETINGS OF 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


JANUARY 5, 1899. 


Organization of the Board. Persons elected for three years : — Ward 
One, Elizabeth Q. Bolles; Ward Two, George W. Bicknell; Ward Three, 
Carrie 8. Fairbairn; Ward Four, Robert E. Ely; Ward Five, Frederic 
W. Taylor. Persons elected for two years:— Ward Four, Mary E. 
Mitchell; Ward Five, Seth N. Gage. William Taggard Piper was elected 
president of the Board, Sanford Bb. Hubbard, secretary, and Frank T. 
Evans, page. 

Salaries of Sub-Masters. An order regulating the salaries of sub- 
masters was referred to the committee on salaries. — 

Rindge Manual Training School. Voted, that the “Cambridge 
Manual Training School for Boys” be known hereafter as the « Rindge 
Manual Training School.” 

Payment of Salaries. Voted, that section 50 of the rules and regu- 
lations be amended so as to read: Directors and teachers, except those in 
the Rindge manual training school and the evening schools, shall be paid 
one-tenth of their annual salary at the beginning of each month, except 
the months of August and September. The teachers in the Rindge 
manual training school shall be paid one-twelfth of their annual salary at 
the beginning of each month. The date of regular increase of salaries 
shall be the first day of September, December, or March, whichever is 
nearest the time of appointment, not counting July and August, or the 
one of said dates fixed at the time of appointment. 

Suitable Minutes in Regard to the Transfer of the Rindge Manual 
Training School. Ordered, that the committee on high schools be requested 
to prepare for adoption by the Board a suitable minute regarding the 
transfer of the Rindge manual training school by Mr. Rindge. 

Request from Committee on Vacation Schools. The vacation school 
committee requested permission to use the manual training school as a 
vacation school for boys, and the Holmes schoolhouse as a vacation school 
for girls, with the sloyd equipment, as has been done in the past years. 

Voted, that the request for the use of the Holmes schoolhouse and 
the Rindge manual training schoolhouse be referred to His Honor the 
Mayor with the favorable endorsement of the school Board. Also, that 
this Board grant to this committee the use of the equipment for sloyd on 
the same terms as those of last year, viz., the careful usage and safe keep- 
ing of the tools. 
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JANUARY 19, 1899. 

Minute Relating to the Rindge Manual Training School. Voted, that 
the following minute be entered on the records of the school committee : — 

On assuming the administration of the Rindge manual training 
school, the school committee of Cambridge desires to record its apprecia- 
tion of the value, to the city of Cambridge, of the school, and to express. 
the gratitude of the citizens to the donor, whose name the school will 
hereafter bear. Through the generosity and public spirit of Mr. Rindge, 
the city comes into possession of a thoroughly equipped building for the 
instruction and manual training of young men, and finds at its command 
a trained staff of competent teachers, maintained for many years by the 
same donor. The city is fortunate in having its system of public schools 
thus enriched, not only with the material means for carrying on this 
essential instruction, but with an organization having an established tradi- 
tion of excellence. The school committee believe that, for a long series 
of years, the Rindge manual training school will prove its worth by 
sending out its successive classes of graduates equipped in hand, in mind, 
and in spirit, for usefulness to the community. 

Voted, that a copy of this minute be sent to Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. 

Assistant Teachers in High. Schools. The following order was referred 
to the committee on high schools, and was adopted at the meeting of the 
Board in March : — 

Ordered, that in the high schools there shall be a grade of teachers 
who shall be known as assistant teachers. The salary of an assistant 
teacher shall be $500 for the first year, and $600 for the second and 
each succeeding year. 

Vacation Schools — Petition and Letter. ‘The following petition and 
letter were referred to the committee on high schools : — 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : — 


We, the undersigned citizens of Cambridge, respectfully ask that 
provision for instruction in manual training be made for girls in the high 
school grade, as now provided for boys; and we would suggest that, at 
the opening of the schools in September, a department in domestic science 
and manual training be formed in the English high school, and that, as 
a beginning, instruction be given in cooking and sloyd. 


(Signed) Frank A. ALLEN and twenty-seven others. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : — 
In behalf of organizations and individuals who are in large numbers 
deeply interested in the suecess of the inclosed petition, | am authorized 
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to state that, if the committee can provide the teaching called for, all the 
apparatus necessary to prepare the room for classes in cooking will be 
furnished and the entire plant put into the high school at private expense. 

Since the committee has already provided additional benches for 
manual training, and instruction can be given in cooking and sloyd with 
no added cost, except for the teaching staff,.1t is earnestly hoped that the 
committee may be able to grant this petition. 


(Signed) AicE FREEMAN PALMER. 


Revision of the Rules and Regulations. Ordered, that a special 
committee of five, of which the presiding officer shall be chairman, and 
of which the members’of the committee on rules shall be members, be 
appointed to consider a general revision of the rules and regulations of 
this Board, and report in print not later than the regular meeting in 
March. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1899. 


Salaries of Sub-Masters. Ordered, that the salaries of sub-masters in 
the grammar schools shall be $1,000 for the first year; which shall be 
increased $100 each year until a maximum of $1,400 is reached. 

And further, that the salaries of the sub-masters now serving in the 
grammar schools of the city be increased $100 on March 1 of each year, 
until the maximum established by this order is reached. 

Report of Committee on Hygiene. At the meeting in November, the 
Board appropriated $75 for testing air in schoolrooms, the testing to be 
done under the direction of the committee on hygiene. 

It is believed that a brief report of the results of the work will be of 
interest to the Board at this time. Three young men were employed who 
were studying sanitation under Dr. G. W. Fitz in the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and whose interest in the subject, as well as their education and 
training, give assurance that the results are correct. The work was done 
December 6—16, 1898. The outside temperature was usually below freezing, 
varying from 15 degrees to 40 degrees F. 

At such a temperature it is fair to assume that the ventilating appli- 
ances were working under favorable conditions. 

Two hundred and ninety-six rooms were examined. Tor each room 
a card was filled out which called for name of school, day, hour, temper- 
ature (outside), direction of wind, force of wind, room, grade, name of 
teacher, location of room, dimensions of room, number of persons in room, 
number of persons belonging, temperature (room), temperature of incoming 
air, humidity, CC of air used, COz in 10,000, remarks as to windows, etc. 

Of these observations the important one is the CO2 in 10,000; the 
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others were recorded that modifying conditions might be recognized in 
estimating the value of the results. Two tests were made in different 
parts of each room, and the average recorded. The amount of CO present 
is taken as the measure of the impurity of the air, — first, because of its 
own injurious effects, though this is probably not serious unless the amount 
is much larger than is usually found in our rooms, and second, because it 
increases in a constant ratio with other exhalations from the human body 
which are injurious but which are not easily measured. The outside air 
contains between four and five parts COe2 in 10,000, and it is generally 
conceded that the air is fair for a schoolroom that does not have more 
than eight parts in 10,000. 

The results of the tests are interesting, and I beleve will repay study 
and investigation. The numbers following are the parts of CO2 in 10,000. 
In the Allston, one room, the best, 10.2; in four, 13.6; in one,15. Inthe 
Thorndike, one room, 10.2, lowest; in two, 11; in three, 11.8; in two, 15; 
in three, 16.6. These two buildings are old, but we must not infer that 
this bad condition is to be found in all the older buildings, for we find in 
the Shepard less than 8 in all rooms, and in the majority less than 7. In 
the Washington, in seven rooms, less than 8, and only one over 9, that one 
10.2. On the other hand, some of the new buildings which have modern 
ventilating arrangements have bad air. 

In the Taylor, in one room, the best, 9.6 parts, though one window 
was open one foot; in one, 11; in one, 11.8; in two, 12.8; in three, 13.6; 
in two, 15. 

The English high has twenty-one rooms; eight rooms had over 10 
parts, only seven less than 8, 1.e., only one-third of the rooms were in a 
condition which ought to be tolerated. 

Other buildings noticeably bad are the Webster, Wellington, Cushing, 
Dana, Felton, Gannett, Gore, Otis, Riverside, Stearns, Tarbell, and Wyman. 

The Shepard building which was found to be in a surprisingly good 
condition, is heated by steam radiators which are in the rooms. In the 
wall behind each radiator is an opening which admits outside air, in fact, 
the only inlet besides doors and windows. In the part of the room nearest 
the centre of the building is an outlet flue of moderate size. 

Good air is obtained in the Washington building by opening the win- 
dows freely. The teachers say that opening windows to obtain fresh air, 
and closing them to stop drafts on the pupils require so much time and 
attention that the legitimate work of the school is much interrupted. 

In some buildings it was found that the ventilators were not properly 
utilized. Some are generally supplhed with window boards which cannot 
be used because ill-fitting. It is confidently expected that where window 
ventilation is necessary, suitable boards will soon be supplied. 
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Marcy 16, 1899. 


Report on the Revision of the Rules. The report of the committee 
appointed to revise the rules is printed on page 58 of this report. 


ApriL 13, 1899. 


New Lules Adopted. The new draft of the rules was considered 
section by section, and after some amendments the rules were adopted. It 
was then ordered that they go into effect on May 1, 1899; and at the 
meeting of the Board on April 20, all standing committees be appointed 
as provided under these rules, the duties of these standing committees to 
begin May 1; also, that all officers and teachers continue in service for 
the terms for which they were chosen, subject to the future action of the 
Board. 

Aprit 20, 1899. 

Land for the Washington School. Ordered, that a communication be 
sent to His Honor the Mayor, urging the importance of providing in the 
immediate future for a new building for the Washington school, and ask- 
ing that land for this purpose may be purchased this year. 

Quincy Schoolhouse may be Sold. Ordered, that a communication be 
sent to His Honor the Mayor, notifying him that the Quincy schoolhouse 
will not be needed for school purposes after the end of the present school 
year, and therefore it may be sold. 

Shaw Kindergarten. Ordered, that the name of the “ Moore Street 
Kindergarten” be changed to the “Shaw Kindergarten” in honor of Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, the founder of the kindergartens in Cambridge, and 
that the school be known by this name in case of any future removal. 

Sets of Books for General Reading. The following books were 
authorized for use in the grammar schools in sets of fifteen to thirty 
copies each: Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, Fifty Famous Stories 
Retold, and Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 


May 18, 1899. 


Vacation Schools Authorized. The following communication from the 
City Clerk calling attention to the provisions of chapter 246 of the acts 
of 1899, was placed on file: The school committee of any city or town 
may establish and maintain schools to be kept open during the whole or 
any part of the summer vacation, but attendance upon any such school 
shall not be compulsory or count as a part of the school attendance 
required by law. 

Resolutions on the Death of Joseph J. Kelley. The resolutions are 
printed on page 30 of this report. 
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JUNE 13, 1899. 

Election of a New Member. In convention with the board of alder- 
men, Philip M. Fitzsimmons was chosen a member of the school committee 
from Ward Three, to fill the vacancy caused by the decease of Joseph J. 
Kelley. 

JUNE 15, 1899. 


Sloyd and Cooking. Voted, that arrangements be made to begin in 
September the courses in sloyd, and in food and its preparation, in accord- 
ance with the course of study adopted for the English high school at the 
meeting of the Board in May. 

Plumbing to be Tested. Ordered, that a communication be sent to His 
Honor the Mayor, requesting that the plumbing of all the buildings used 
for school purposes be thoroughly tested during the summer vacation by 
some competent person using a reliable test; and that the results of such 
inspection of each building be reported to the agent of this Board before 
the beginning of the next school year; provided that this test need not 
be made in any schoolhouse which has been so tested within three 
months. 

Supervision by Principals of Grammar Schools. Ordered, that under 
the direction of the superintendent, the principals of the grammar schools 
shall have a general supervision of the work in the grammar classes of 
the mixed schools which will come under their immediate supervision in 
the higher grades. 

Kindergarten in Wellington School. Ordered, that the committee on 
kindergartens be authorized to open a kindergarten in the Wellington 
school building at the beginning of the autumn term, this being in addi- 
tion to the schools now ordered. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1899. 
Gift of the Cooking Plant. The followimg communication was re- 


ceived from His Honor the Mayor : — 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the retiring secretary of 
the Cantabrigia club, informing me of the gift to the city by the club of a 
cooking school plant. I think it would be appropriate to designate this 
plant as the “ Cantabrigia Cooking School Plant.” 


(Signed), EpveGar R. CHAMPLIN, 
Mayor. 
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The communication transmitted is as follows : — 


To His Honor the Mayor : : 

I have the honor to ntoon you that, at the annual meeting of 
Cantabrigia, June 2d, the club unanimously voted to present its cooking 
plant to the city of Cambridge. 


(Signed), KATHERINE EK. CHAMPLIN, 
June 24, 1899. Retiring Secretary. 


Report of Superintendent of Buildings. The report of the superin- 
tendent of buildings on the results of the tests of plumbing in school 
buildings during the past summer was transmitted to the Board by His 
Honor the Mayor, and was placed on file. 

Sloyd for Pupils of Grammar School Grades. Ordered, that the 
superintendent be authorized to arrange for instruction in manual training 
to pupils of the grammar school grades, so far as it can be given by the 
teacher of sloyd in the English high school. 


OcToBER 19, 1899. 


Land for the Benefit of the Harvard Schoolhouse. Voted, that a com- 
munication be sent to the city council, asking them to consider the expedi- 
ency of widening and laying out as a public highway, Inman Court, so 
called, from Inman Street to Jones’s Alley, so called. 

Care of Boilers in a Schoolhouse. Voted, that 1t is the opinion of the 
school committee that no man should have the care of boilers in a school- 
house heated by steam who does not hold a hceense from the district 
Sean as an engineer or fireman. 

Name of Cooking School Plant. Voted, that the cooking school plant 
at the English high school be designated as the “Cantabrigia Cooking 
School Plant,” in accordance with the recommendation of His Honor the 
Mayor. 

Harvard Students to Teach for Practice. The following communica- 
tion with the order offered was laid on the table : — 

By an agreement made between the city of Cambridge and Harvard 
University, a number of properly qualified students, not exceeding ten in 
any one year, from the courses in education, shall be admitted to the pub- 
lic schools of Cambridge, to teach for practice, under the general direction 
of the superintendent of schools, of Cambridge, and Prof. Hanus, of 
Harvard University, and the special direction of the principals and 
teachers in the schools to which the students may be assigned. 

It is understood that this agreement also covers the cases of students 
in the courses in education in Radcliffe College. 
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The students entitled to avail themselves of this privilege will be 
selected by Prof. Hanus. In making the selection, preference will be 
given to graduate students without experience in teaching; and it is ex- 
pected that each student will teach not less than two nor more than six | 
periods per week for about half a year. 

It is further agreed that as many Cambridge teachers shall be ad- 
mitted without charge to a course in Harvard University or Radcliffe 
College each year as there are students teaching in the schools of Cam-. 
bridge, as long as this agreement remains in force. The teachers who are 
entitled to avail themselves of this privilege will be appointed by the 
superintendent of schools of Cambridge. The course or courses to which 
these teachers may be admitted are courses given either during term time 
or in the summer school. 

Ordered, that the superintendent be authorized to arrange for the 
admission to the schools, of properly qualified persons, not exceeding ten 
in any one year, who are students of education in Harvard University or 
Radcliffe College, for teaching in the schools, under the direction of the 
superintendent, of Prof. Hanus, and of the principals and teachers of the 
schools designated for this practice; it being understood that for each 
person so admitted, a teacher in the Cambridge schools, selected by the 
superintendent of schools, shall be admitted free of charge to courses in 
Harvard University or in Radcliffe College. 


Gift of Pictures for the Roberts School. The following letter explains 
the gift, which was accepted by a unanimous vote : — ' 


I wish to present to the city of Cambridge the engravings named below, 
to be placed in the Roberts grammar schoolhouse. These pictures were 
printed from plates belonging to the Italian government. 


RoxpertT O. FULLER. 


The dimensions of the following are 35 by 474 inches: 1. St. Peter’s 
Dome, seen from the Tiber. 2. The Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
3. A view outside the walls of Rome looking towards the Pyramid of 
Caius Cestius. 4. The Roman Forum. 

The following are 25 by 35 inches: 5. The Roman Forum. 6, The 
Arch of Constantine. 7. The Arch of Titus. 8. The Arch of Septimius 
Severus. 9. The Basilica of Constantine. 10. The Temple of Concord. 
11. The Temple of Minerva. 12. The Temple of Cybele. 13. Arch of 
Janus. 14. Aqueduct. 15. The Capitol. 16. The Pantheon. 17. The 
Fountain of Trevi. 18. Piazza Navona. 19. The Basilica of St. John 
Lateran (exterior). 20. The Basilica of St. John Lateran (interior). 21. 
St. Peter’s and Castle of St. Angelo. 22. St. Peter’s (nearer view). 23. 
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St. Peter’s (interior). 24. St. Peter’s (another interior). 25. Island in 
the Tiber. 26, 27, 28. Tivoli — Views of the Temple of the Sibyl. 


NovEMBER 2, 1899. 


Additional Appropriations. Voted, that the city council be requested 
to make additional appropriations as follows: For salaries, $1,600; for 
text-books and supphes, $2,900; for incidental expenses, $200. 


NovEMBER 16, 1899. 


Military Drill. The following communication was received from the 
city council :— 


Whereas, in the opinion of the city council of the city of Cambridge, 
the project of introducing the military drill in the high sehools of this 
city is worthy of consideration, it is ordered, that the committee on public 
instruction be requested to confer with the school committee with a view 
to establishing such drill in the schools. 

Harvard Students to Teach for Practice. The order offered at the 
last meeting in regard to Harvard students teaching in the public schools 
was taken from the table and defeated. 

Resignation of a Menber of the Committee. The resignation of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Q. Bolles, a member of the school committee from Ward One, 
to take effect at the end of the present municipal year, was accepted ; and 
the secretary was directed to inform the board of aldermen of the vacancy 
caused by this resignation. 

At a special meeting held November 25, Mrs. Bolles sent her resig- 
nation to take effect November 23. 

Report on Vacation Schools. Two hundred and forty boys were in- 
structed in carpentry, nature studies, singing and drawing, in the Rindge 
manual training school during the summer of 1899, the fourth season of 
the Cambridge vacation schools. Owing to the fuller equipment granted 
by the school committee, and the sloyd benches loaned by the Y. M. C. A., 
twice as many boys could be admitted as were admitted last year. With 
the increase of numbers it was decided to admit a limited number of boys 
who should apply directly for themselves, without recommendations from 
teachers or other sources. Notices to this effect were posted in conspicu- 
ous places, announcing that at five p.m., on a certain afternoon, boys: 
might apply at the Rindge manual training school. On that afternoon a 
line began to form soon after one o’clock, and by five o’clock there were 
over one hundred twenty-five in line to fill the fifty vacant places that 
were to be assigned. 

Fifty boys were admitted and the remainder were placed on the 
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waiting list. Twenty-five of the boys accepted came from the public 
schools, the other twenty-five from the parochial schools, one of which 
‘was dismissed eirly that the boys might have a good chance for ad- 
mission. These fifty boys were in every respect as earnest workers and 
as orderly pupils as those received upon the recommendation of teachers, 
and were quite as much in need of the opportunity offered to them. 

The superintendent of the school, Mr. Ware, reports that the order 
has never been so good, and. the work so well done, as this year, with 
twice the usual numbers. The additional expense in salaries, for double 
the numbers in the school, was $140. The average attendance of the 
boys was 95 ‘per cent. The most constant attendance was by the boys 
who apphed for themselves. 

In the girls’ school, in the Holmes schoolhouse, one hundred and 
twelve girls were admitted. One hundred received instruction in cooking, 
housekeeping, carpentry, nature studies, singing, and drawing. ‘Twelve, 
who had been regular attendants in the school for two years, had lessons 
in dress-making. This class proved to be a most successful one, the 
attendance averaging 971 per cent. The teachers and visitors to the 
school have especially noticed the improvement in the girls as the years 
have gone by. Their knowledge in cooking has been successfully put in 
practice in their homes. The average attendance was 94 per cent. 

Both schools have had many visitors during the summer, who have 
come to study the work preparatory to starting such schools in their own 
cities and towns. At the girls’ school, there were one hundred and seven 
visitors; these came from Montana, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Hampshire, and, of course, 
from our own city and state. 

There were over two hundred visitors at the boys’ school. One of 
these, Ex-Mayor Fiske, of Davenport, Iowa, said to the superintendent, 
“* Next year we will have a vacation school at home, if it can be run like 
this.” 

The devotion and enthusiasm of the superintendent and teachers has 
been very remarkable, and cannot be too highly praised. The expense 
of running the school has greatly decreased from year to year as the 
number of pupils has increased. This is shown by the following table of 
figures : 


Date. No. Pupils. Total Cost. Cost per capita. 
1896 : : : ; GO $660 $11.00 
1897 7 : : : Pog hl 1,307 7 26 
1898 : ; : 4 . ee 1,288 6.94 
1899 é ee ; . 852 1,588 4.51 


Each year the parents, as they realize the influence of the school, 
become more eager for its continuance. A great anxiety is taken from them 


~ 
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when they know that their children are using their faculties for a good 
purpose instead of being in the streets, yielding to the temptations that 
beset the idle. The boys and girls take advantage so naturally and 
happily of the opportunities of instruction offered that corrective dis- 
cipline is unnecessary. 

The vacation school uses no text books, for the child’s brain needs 
rest from the usual routine. It has only a.half-day session of three hours 
for a term of six weeks, leaving plenty of time for out-door exercise and play. 

It takes children at the ages when the influences of the street are 
most dangerous, from ten to fifteen, and supplements the all too brief 
education of those who must end school life at fifteen. 

If the activity of children can be turned happily into useful work in 
these schools instead of into the mischief so alluring to the loafer, is it 
not the part of true wisdom for the city to provide them, knowing that 
these very children are to be in the future either its good citizens or a 
threat to its welfare ? 


Petition for Vacation Schools. In view of the demand for vacation 
schools in Cambridge by both parents and children, and of their excellent 
results in preventing habits of idleness and lawlessness, and of developing 
those of industry and self-reliance, we, citizens of Cambridge, respectfully 
petition the school committee to assume the charge and maintenance of 
the vacation schools, which have been carried on during the past four 
summers by and at the expense of private citizens. Cambridge, Nov. 1, 


1899. 
(Signed) CHARLES Amy, and fifty-one other citizens. 


Physiological Investigations. The following was referred to the com- 
mittee on hygiene : 

Dear Srr,—Several years ago Prof. W. T. Porter, of the Harvard 
medical school, made some investigations in St. Louis, Mo., as to the 
relation of height and weight of school children to their precocity or dull- 
ness in their school work. It is very desirable to have his observations in 
St. Louis refuted or confirmed by observations in other cities, and I 
respectfully request that an opportunity be granted to Dr. N. G. Beyer, 
late of the U.S. N., to make the same observations among the school 
children of Cambridge. 

Dr. Beyer is now engaged in making physiological investigations in the 
Harvard medical school under the direction of Prof. Porter. If this 
request is granted, Dr. Beyer will be assisted by the Harvard students 
who are taking my course in anthropometry and by the young women who 
are pupils in my Winter Normal School of Physical Training. Both 
Prof. Porter and myself will co-operate with Dr. Beyer in making these 
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investigations and render such assistance as our other duties will permit. 
The observations will probably be limited to a few thousand pupils of 
both sexes of the same age, and all the necessary apparatus will be fur- 
nished at our expense. 
Trusting that the school board will see its way clear to grant this 
request, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


D. A. SARGENT. 


DrcemMBER, 21, 1899. 


Pay of Substitutes. Ordered, that on and after January 1, 1900, the 
pay of teachers acting as substitutes shall be as follows: In the high 
schools, $3 per session; in the grammar and primary schools, $1 per 
session; in the kindergartens, $1.50 per session. : 

Physiological Investigations. Ordered, that the request of Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, referred to the committee on hygiene, be granted, and that Dr. 
N. G. Beyer, under the direction of Dr. Sargent and Prof. W. T. Porter,” 
be allowed to take measurements of the height and weight of pupils in 
the public schools of Cambridge, the measurements to be made in a 
manner satisfactory to the superintendent of schools and the principals of. 
the several schools. : 

Report on Petition for Vacation Schools. The special committee 
appointed to consider the petition of Charles Almy and fifty-one other 
citizens of Cambridge, “ That the city assume the charge and maintenance 
of the vacation schools,” in accordance with section 1, chapter 246, of 
the acts of 1899, reports that the subject has been carefully considered, 
and it is recommended that the school committee establish vacation 
schools to be maintained during the next summer vacation; and that th 
city council be requested to make an appropriation of $2,000 for the 
maintenance of these schools. 

Harvard Students to Practice in the Public Schools. The action o 
the committee in regard to allowing students of Harvard University an 
Radcliffe College to work in the schools of Cambridge was reconsidered, 
and the following was adopted: Ordered, that in the Russell an 
Agassiz schools and in the high schools, so far as the masters may b 
able to use extra services to advantage, the superintendent be authorize 
to arrange for instruction by advanced students of education in Harvar 
University and. Radcliffe College, under such rules and conditions 
the superintendent may establish, and subject to discontinuance at hi 
discretion. 

Authority to Vary the Programmes of Work. Voted, that the supe 
intendent have authority to vary the programmes of work in any scho 
when he shall deem it advisable. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE AND THE YEARS 
DURING WHICH THEY SERVED, 1840-1900. 


Abbott, Edward,—1868, 1869. 

Agassiz, Alexander,—1871. 

Albee, Sumner,—1878, 1879, 1880. 

Albro, John A.,—1845, 1846, te 1848, 
1849, 1855, 1856. 

Alger, Alpheus B.,—1891,* 1892.* 

Allen, Charles H.,—1852. 

Allen, Frank A.,—1877.* 

Allison, George A.,—1888, 1889, 1890, 1891. 

Ammidon, Philip R.,—1870, 1871, 1872, 
1875, 1874, 1875, 1876. 

Anable, Courtland W.,—1865, 1866. 

Appleton, John,—1867, 1868. 

Apsey, William S.,—1871, 1873, 1874, 1875, 
1876. 

Atkinson, William P.,—1867. 

Austin, Daniel,—1846. 

Averill, Alexander M.,—1859. 

Badger, Henry C.,—1866. 

Ball, Joseph A.,—1889, 1890, 1891. 

Bancroft, William A., —1893,* 
1895*, 1896.* 

Barnes, Albert M.,—1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 

_ 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891.+ 

Bicknell, George W.,—1897, 1898, 1899, 
1900. 

Bolles, Elizabeth Q., —1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, 1899. 

Bowen, Francis, —1850, 1851, 1853, 1854, 
1856, 1857, 1868, 1869. 

Bradford, Isaac, —1873,* 

1876.* 

Bradlee, Caleb D.,—1858, 1860. 

Briggs, George W.,—1870. 

Brine, George R.—1876, 1877, 1878, 1879. 

Brooks, Elbridge G.,—1841, 1842, 1843, 
1844. 

Brown, Otis S.,—1879, 1880, 1881. 

Buekingham, Fogent 1 —1841, 1842, 1843, 
1844. 

Carruthers, William,—1863, 1864. 

Chamberlain, Frank C.,—1896, 1897, 1898. 

Chamberlain, Henry M.,—1858. 

Champlin, Edgar R.,—1899,* 1900.* 

Chaplin, Winfield S.,—1890, 1891. 

Chase, Carolyn P.,—1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900. 

Chase, Edwin B.,—1866, 1867, 1868, 1869. 

Child, Francis J.,—1863, 1864, 1865, 1868. 

Church, Moses D.,—1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888. 

Clancy, William H.,—1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 

1896, 1897. 


1894,* 


1874,* 1875,* 


Clarke, Moses,—1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1854, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1862. 

Coburn, Ellen M.,—1896, 1897, 1898. 

Coburn, George A.,—1873, 1874, 1878, 1879, 
1880. 

Cogswell, Edward R.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879. 

Conlan, Felix,—1887, 1888, 1889, 

Conlan, John,—1882, 1883, 1884. 

Cooke, Edward, —1862, 1863. 

Coolidge, Austin J.,—1865, 1872. 

Corcoran, Michael,—1884. 

Cox, James,—1870, 1871. 

Cushing, George A.,—1845. 

Dow, James A.,—1874, 1875, 1876. 

Doyle, ralliaia E.,—1884. 

Draper, Martin, Jr.,—1867, 1868. 

Edgerly, Caroline L.,—1889, 1890, 1891, 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900. 

Edwards, Abraham,—1854.* 

Ely, Robert E.,—1899, 1900. 

Emerton, Ephraim,—1886, 1887. 

Fairbairn, Carrie S.,—1899, 1900. 

Fairbanks, John W.,—1885, 1886, 1887. 

Felton, Cornelius C.,—1849, 1850, 1851, 5 
1852, 1853. 

Finnigan, Patrick J.,—1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888. 

Fiske, John,—1869. 

Fitzsimmons, Philip M.,—1899, 1900. 

Flint, Francis,—1883, 1884, 1885. 

Fox, James A.,—1881,* 1882,* 1883,* 1884.* 


Foxcroft, Francis A.,—1870, 1871. 


Foxcroft, Frank,—1877, 1878. 

Fuller, Robert O.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900. 

Gage, Seth N.,—1898, 1899. 1900. 

Gilmore, Henry H.,—1889,* 1890.* 

Goodrich, Massena,—1851. ; 

Goodwin, Ellen A.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895. 

Goodwin, Frank,—1881. 

Goodwin, William W.,—1867, 1868. 

Green, James D.,—1840, 1843, 1846,* 1847,* 
1853,* 1860,* 1861.* 

Griffin, L. B.,—1842. 

Hale, Edwin B.,—1874, 1875, 1876, 1877. 

Hall, Franklin,—1859, 1860. 

Hall, Edward H.,—1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
1889, 1890, 1891. 

Hall, James H.,—1867, 1876, 1877, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881. 

Hall, James, M. W.,—1880.* 
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Hammond, John W.,—1867, 1868, 1869, 
1873. 

Harding, Hamlin R.,—-1868, 1869, 1870,* 
1871.* 

Harrington, Henry F.,—1860, 1861. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell,—1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896. 

Henshaw, William,—1843. 

Herrick, William A.,—1872. 

Hildreth, John L.,—1875, 1876, 1877, 1881, 
1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 
1890. 

Hinckley, Henry,—1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 
1876, 1877, 1878. . 

Holland, Frederick W.,—1856, 1857. 

Hooker, Anson,—1840, 1841, 1842. 

Hooker, Anson P.,—1861, 1871, 1872, 1873. 

Hoppin, Nicholas,—18438, 1844. 

Hosmer, Zelotes,—1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 
1854. 

Houghton, Henry O.,—1859, 1860, 1861, 
1862, 1863, 1868, 1869, 1872.* 

Howe, U. Tracy,—1861, 1862, 1863. 

Hubbard, Sanford B., (Secretary),—1888, 
1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1990. 

Hunt, Freeman,—1884, 1885, 1886, 1887. 

Jacobs, Sarah S8.,—1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1887. 

Johnson, George P.—1891, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898. 

_ Karr, William S.,—1873, 1874, 1875. 

Kelley, Amasa 8.,—1858, 1864. 

Kelley, Joseph J.,—1898, 1899. 

Kendall, Phebe M.,—1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891, 1892, 1893, 1894. 

. Keith, Owen S.,—1840. 

Kern, Francis V. B.,—1892. 

Kingsley, Chester W.,—1860. 

Ladd, John S.,—1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 
1849. 

Lansing, Jenny H. S.,—1897, 1898. 

Leavitt, George R.,—1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, 1876, 1877. 

Leverett, William,—1844, 1845, 1846. 

Livermore, George,—1847, 1848. 

Livermore, George W.,—1840, 1841. 

Livermore, Joln,—1843, 1844, 1845, 1871. 

Longfellow, Alice M.,—1887, 1888, 1889, 


1890. 
Loomis, Grove H.,—1868, 1869, 1870. 


Malley, Edward B.,—1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900. 

Marsters, John M.,—1859. 
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Mason, Sumner R.,—1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 
1866, 1869, 1870, 1871. 

McCurdy, C. L.,—1855. 

McDaniel, Samuel W.,—1873, 1874, 1875. 

McDuffie, John,—1860, 1861. 

McIntire, Charles J.,—1870, 1871, 1872. 

McKelleget, Richard J.,—1888, 1889, 1890. 

McKenzie, Alexander,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1881. 

McNeill, George E.,—1873, 1874, 1875. 

Mears, David O.,—1869. 

Mellen, W. R. G.,—1847, 1848. 

Merrill, James C.,—1853, 1859, 1860. 

Merrill, J. Warren,—1865,* 1866.* 

Metcalf, Charles R.,—1842, 1843. 

Mighill, Nathaniel,—1866, 1867. 

Miner, George H.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873. 

Mitchell, Mary E.,—1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 
1899, 1900. 

Montague, Samuel L.,—1878,* 1879.* 

Morse, Asa P.,—1868, 1869, 1876, 1877, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1887, 
1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892. 

Morse, James R.,—1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 
1858, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 
1369. 

Munroe, William A.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1895, 1896. 

Murdock, John N.,—1866. 

Muzzey, Artemas B.,—1840, 
1850, 1851, 1853. 

Muzzey, Henry W.,—1864, 1865, 1866. 

Nagle, Garrett A.,—1884, 1885. 

Newell, William,—1844. 

Norris, Albert L.,—1874, 1875, 1876, 1877. 

Norton, Charles E.,—1855. 

O’Brien, John,—1875, 1876, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Orcutt, William .,—1877, 1878, 


1841, 1842, 


1877, 


1879, 


1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, - 


1889. 

Page, William P.,—1856, 1857, 1858. 

Paine, James L.,—1887, 1888, 1889. 1890, 
1891, 1892. 

Parker, Joseph W.,—1840, 1841, 1842, 1844, 
1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1854, 1855. 


Peabody, Andrew P.,—1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879,) 


1880, 1881. 
Perkins, Frederick T.,—1850, 1851. 


Pervear, Hiram K.,—1863, 1864. 


Piper, William ‘Taggart,—1891, 1892,7 


1893,¢ 1894,¢ 1895,¢ 1896,¢ 1897,f 1898, 7) 


1899,t 1900. » 


1878, 
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Powers, James F.,—1865, 1866. 

Parmenter, Ezra, 1867.* 

Rand, Benjamin,—1841. 

Raymond, Zebina L., 1855,* 1864.* 

Richardson, George C.,—1863.* 

Richardson, William Fox,—1877, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Ripley, Ezra,—1858. 

Russell, Charles Theodore,—1861,* 1862.* 

Russell, William E.,—1885,* 1886,* 1887,* 
1888.* 

Sargent, John,—1856,* 1857,* 1858,* 1859.* 

Saunders, Charles H.,—1868,* 1869.* 

Saunders, William A.,—1865. 

Sawver, Jabez A.,—1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1869, 1870, 1874, 1883. 

Sawyer, Samuel],—1858, 1859. 

Scudder, Horace E.,—i877, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882. 

Scully, Frank P.,—1883. 

Scully, Thomas,—1868, 1869 

Skinner, Charles A.,—1855, 1856, 1857, 
1858, 1859, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866. 

Smith, Clement L.,—1882, 1883. 

Sortwell, Alvin H., 1897,* 1898.* 

Start, William A.,—1872, 1873, 1879, 1880, 
1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 
1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892. 

Stearns, William <A.,—1843, 1844, 1845, 
1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1854. 

Stevens, Edmund #.,—1876, 1877, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881. 

Stevens, George,—1851,* 1852.* 

Stewart, Anne Clark,—1890, 1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. 

Stimpson, Herbert H.,—1868. 


1878, 


Taylor, Frederic W.,—1892, 1893, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1990. 

Taylor, John B.,— 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855,. 
1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866. 

Taussig, Frank W.,—1893, 1894, 1896, 1897,. 
1898, 1899, 1900. 

Thayer, Henry,—1858, 1859. 

Thresher, James M.,—1869, 1870, 1871. 

Thurston, Charles H.,—1900. 

Tilton, Henry N.,—1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 
1886, 18387. 

Torrey, Henry W.,—1859, 1860, 1861, 1862,. 

Turner, Obed C.,—1882. 

Tweed, Benjamin F.,—1881, 1882, 1883,. 
1884, 1885, 1886. 

Twining, Kingsley,—1869, 1870, 1871, 1872. 

Tyler, Joseph H.,—1867, 1868, 1869, 1870. 

Wadman, Theophilus G.,—1875, 1876. 

Walcott, Henry P.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 1872,. 
1873. 

Walsh, Edmund,—1889, 1890, 1891. 

Warren, Henry W.,—1866, 1867. 

Wellington, William W.,—1846, 1847, 1848, 
1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1855, 1856, 1857,. 
1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, and 
as Secretary from 1865 to 1887, 22 years. 

White, Alphonzo E.,—1888, 1889, 1890. 
1893. 1594, 1895, 1896, 1897. 

Wilkinson, Nathan,—1852, 1853. 

Willard, Sidney,—1848,* 1849,* 1850.* 

Willis, Lemuel,—1843, 1844, 1845. 

Williston, Lyman R.,—1869, 1870. 

Wilson, John,—1878, 1879, 1880. 

Wyman Charles F.,—1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900. 

Wyman, Morrill,—1840, 1868, 1869. 


1894,. 


Hale, Edwin B.; Superintendent of Schools,—1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873. 
Cogswell, Francis; Superintendent of Schools since September, 1874. 


* Mayor, chairman, ex officio. 


} Presiding officer. 


Office created in 1891. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


In 1896 the librarian of the Cambridge Public Library, Mr. William 
L. R. Gifford, prepared a list of books of special interest to teachers. 
This list with additions has been printed in the school reports from. year 


to year. It has now been revised and is here given with the catalogue 
number of each book. 
EDUC JATION. 

Aber. Experiment in education : 372-Ab3 
Acland and Smith. Studies in secondary pagcanon : 373-Ac6 
Arnold. Waymarks for teachers ; 372-Ar6 
Balfour. Educational systems of Great privat nae Tr pati 370.9-B19 
Barnett. Common sense in education and teaching . 371-B261 © 
Barnett. Teaching and organization 371-B26 
Beale, and others. Work and play in girls’ achoolk 371-B36 
Blakiston. The teacher; hints on school management 371-B58 
HrobiaaNermalmethoda nt teaching 371.3-B79 
Burton. The district school as it was 379-B95 
Butler. The meaning of education . 370.4-B97 
Comenius. The great didactic . 370-C73 
Compayré. Abelard and the origin and enti iistore of univer Siice 378-C73 
Compayré. History of pedagogy 370.9-C73 
Compayré. Lectures on aan ‘ 371-C73 
Corbin. Schoolboy life in England : 373-C81 
Currie. Principles and practice of Sainte eclioal eidieation. 370-Cy3 
Currie. Principlesand practice of early and infant school education 372-C93 
Davidson. Aristotle and ancient educational ideals . 370.9-D28 
Davidson. Education of the Greek people 370.9-D281 
Dewey. ‘The school and society 370.4-D51 
Diaz. Religious training of children ; 377-D54 
Dutton. Social phases of education in the ethical Anke the Ronia 370.4—D95 
Eggleston. How to educate yourself 374-Eg3 
Elliott. Educational reform 370.4-EL4 
Emery. How to enjoy pictures, with a ehanterc on picenter in THe 

schoolroom . 750-Em3 
Fletcher. Sonnenschein’s Br aloratiin of engaation 370.3-F63 
Froebel. Education of man . 371.4-F 92 
Hailman. Twelve lectures on the Haters of phdaeoe 370.9-H12 
Hanus. Educational aims and educational values 380.4-H19 
Hapgood. School needlework . 646-H21 
Hart. Studies in American education . 370.4—H25 
Herbart. A BC of sense-perception 371.4-H41 
Hinsdale. Horace Mann and the common aahinel evil in ue 

United States. 3 p ‘ ; : ; , : ‘ s 379-H59 
Holman. Education ‘ ; 370-H73 
Hughes. Froebel’s a ose laws for’ all Pannen 371.4-H87 
Hughes. Mistakes in teaching. 371-H87 
Huxley. Science and education 370.4-H98 
Kay. Education and educators ; ; 370-K18 
Landon. School management . : : : : 370-L23 
Laurie. Historical survey of pre-Christian carnation 370.9- L37 
Locke. Some thoughts concerning education . 3 ; ‘ 370-L79 
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Lyttelton and others. Thirteen essays on education . 

Martin. Evolution of Massachusettts public school system 

Monroe. Bibliography of education i 

Montaigne. The education of children . 

Munroe. The educational ideal : 

Page. Theory and practice of teaching . 

Painter. History of education . 

Parker. Notes of talks on teaching 

Parker. ‘Talks on pedagogics 

Patrick. Elements of pedagogics 

Payne. Science and art of education - 

Payne. Contributions to the science of education 

Prince. Courses and methods . : 

Prince. Methods of instruction and peenneation of tie schools at 
Germany : 

Putnam. Manual of mednpoeice : 

Quick. Essays on educational reformers . 

Rice. Public school system of the United Sintes! 

Rosenkranz. Pedagogics as a system ‘ 

Rosenkranz. Philosophy of education 

Ross. School system of Ontario (Canada) ; 

Rowe. The physical nature of the child and How to Salis eee 

Russell. German higher schools : ; : ; 

Salmon. The art of teaching ; 

Stoneroad. Gymnastic stories and plays for Rr entary REnOOIS : 

Swett. Methods of teaching 

Tarver. Debatable claims: essays on cone Batentian 

Tate. Philosophy of education 

Thomas, ed. Where to educate, 1898- 1899 

Walker. Discussions in education . 

West. Alcuin and the rise of the Christian peleols 

White. Elements of pedagogy . 

White. School management 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Bates. Kindergarten guide 

Blow. Letters to a mother on the philosopy of Rrosbel 

Blow. Symbolic education ; : : 

Froebel. Education by aovelounieut.: fe eenone. part of the 
Pedagogics of the kindergarten 

Froebel. Mottoes and commentaries of Froebel’ s Mather alay 

Froebel. Pedagogics of the kindergarten ; ; 

Froebel. Songs and music of Froebel’s Mother Hie 

Gregory. Practical suggestions for kindergartners 

Hailman. Kindergarten culture 

Harrison. Study of child-nature 

Hildreth. Clay modeling in the seinanont 

Kriege. The child: its nature and relations 

_ Jenks and Rust. Song echoes from child-land, for the home, the 
school, and the kindergarten .. 

Marenholtz-Bilow. The child and eid natures - 

Oppenheim. Development of the child. 

Riggs (Wiggin). Children’s rights 

Riggs (Wiggin). The kindergarten . 
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016.3-M75 
370-M76 
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371-Pl4 
370.9-P16 
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371-P27 
370.4-P29 
370,.4-P291 
371.3-P93 
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379-R36 
371-—R72 
370.1-R72 
379-R73 
612-R79 
379-R9YL 
371.Sa3 
613.7-St7 
371-Sw4 
370.4-T17 
370.1-T18 
373-T36 
370.4-W15 
370.9-W52 
371-W58 
371.5-W 52 


372.2-B31 
372.2-B621 
372.2-B62 


372 Dn OD1 
i ae : 
372.2-F92 
372.2-F9211- 
372.2-G86. -- 
372.2-H12 
372.2-H24 

372-H54 
372.2-K89 


784.3-J 42 
372.2-M33 
372-Op5 
372.9-R44 
372.2-R441 
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Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s gifts 

Riggs and Smith. Froebel’s occupations 

Riggs and Smith. Kindergarten principles and pr ractica 
Smith. Children of the future (Kindergarten) 

Walker. Varied occupations in string work 

Walker. Varied occupations in weaving 

Warner. Study of children 


GOVERNMENT. 


Austin. Uncle Sam’s secret. (U.S. Government) 

Brooks. Century book for young Americans 3 

Clark. Outlines of civics. For use in high schools on collezes 
Harrison. This country of ours 


Hinsdale. American government, nations) anal State. Ne ew nek 


HISTORY. 


Bacon. Historic pilgrimages in New England 

Bacon. Walks and rides in the country round about paston 
Botsford. History of Greece, for high schools and academies . 
Brooks. Century book of famous Americans 

Brooks. Century book of the American revolution 

Brown. Beneath old roof trees. (American revolution) 
Brown. Beside old hearth-stones. (American revolution) 
Burgess. Middle period, 1817-1858. (United States) 
Carpenter. Travels through Asia with the children . 
Carpenter. Travels through North America with the children 
Channing. Students’ history of the United States 

Channing and Hart. Guide to the study of American history’, 


Coman and Kendall. History of England, for high schools Awe 


academies ; 
Davis. Cambridge aiftey psig a aC 1846- 1396 
Drake. Border wars of New England 


Freese. Historic houses and spots in Cambridge, ines orth near by 


towns 


Gomme. The vara She poor Bibnarionl Erinn in MIMeeration of 


the reigns of English monarchs . 

Gomme. The prince’s story book 
Gomme. ‘The queen’s story book 
Gordy. History of the United States far Steet 
Griffis. Romance of discovery . 
Hale. Historic Boston and its States tain! 
Hinsdale. How to study and teach history . : 
Holden. Our country’s flag and the flags of foreign panne ies 
Hulme. Flags of the world 
Jacobs. The story of geographical Gerace 
Jameson. History of historical writing in America 
Lodge and Roosevelt. Hero tales from American History 
Morris. History of the United States of America 

Newkirk. Rhymes of the states 
Sanderson. History of the world to 1898 
Smith. Romance of colonization 
Wilder. Study of history by the labor nee method ‘enotand 
Wright. Children’s stories of American progress : : ; 
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917-C22 
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G584k 
G584p 
G584q 
973-G65 
973.1-G87 
917.446-H13 
907-H59 
929.9-H71 
929.9-H87 
910.9-J15 
973-J 23 
973-L82 
973-M83 
917.3-N46 
909-Sad 
973.1-Sm5 
942-W64 
973-W93 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Bates. American literature 

Bates. Talks on writing English ; 

Clark and Blanchard. Practical public epealking! a cert! nook {or 
colleges and secondary schools : : : ; 

Fleming. How tostudy Shakespeare. 2v. . 

Hart. Handbook of Enzlish composition 

Hill. Foundations of rhetoric . 

Hill. Principles of rhetoric : . 

Hinsdale. Teaching the language-arts . 

Jordan. Mother-song and child-song 

Lawton. The New England poets . 

Lucas. Book of verses for children. A A 

M’Uwraith. A book about Shakespeare, rite for young people 

Morgan. A school Latin grammar, chiefly from Lane’s Latin 
grammar 

Noble. Studies in Aner ican terraces for niadernicg mil hich 
schools . : 

Palmer. Self-cultivation in eiinclish ; 

Peck. What is zood English? and other essays 

Rolfe. Elementary study of English 

Rolfe. Shakespeare the boy : 

Teall. Punctuation, with chapters on eapitaleation: Bt. 

Thacher. The listening child. (Poems) : 

Wright. Children’s stories in American Tiheratnke. 1660-1860 ; 

Wright. Children’s stories in American literature, 1861-1896 
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PERIODICALS AND REPORTS. 


Educational review. Vols. 1 to date F z 
Massachusetts. Board of education. Annual reports 
Massachusetts. Mannual training Commission. Bante 
Pedagogical seminary. Vols. 1-date : 

School and college. R. G. Huling, ed. Vol. 1 (complete). 
School Review. Vols. 1 to date : 


United States. Bureau of education. Recor ts 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Mental development in the child and the race . 
Social and ethical interpretations in mental LEAS 


Baldwin. 
Baldwin. 

ment 
Compayré. Elements of Peenhnioen ; 
Dexter and Garlick. Psychology in the SANA Haat : 
Green. Memory and its cultivation 


Harris. Psychologic foundations of piontiia 
James. Talks to teachers on psychology 
Morgan. Psychology for teachers 


Miinsterberg. Psychology and life . 
Scripture. The new psychology 
Sully. Outlines of psychology . 
Sully. Studies of childhood 

Taylor. Study of the child 

Tracy. Psychology of childhood 
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810.9-B31 
808-B31 


808.5-C54 

822.3-F628 
808-H25 
808-H551 
808-H55 
407-H59 
814-L273 
810.4-L44 
808.1-L96 

822.3-M18 


475-M82 


810.9-N66 
420-P18 
814-P3331 
807- ay 
822.3-R5 
hele 
808.1-T32 
810.9-W93 
810.9-W931 


370.5-Ed81 
379-M38 
371.4-M38 
370.5-P34 
370.5-Sch6 
370.5-Sch61 
379-Un3 


150-B191 


150-B1911 
150-C73 
150-D52 
154- G82 
150-H24 
150~J 23 
150—-M82 
150—-M92 
150-Ser3 
150-Su5d5l1 
150-Su52 
150-T21 
150-T67 
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READING. 

Dixson. Comprehensive subject index to universal prose fiction . 016.8-D64 
Griswold. Descriptive list of books forthe young . ; : 028-G88 
Higginson. Tales of the enchanted islands of the Atlantic : 398-H53 
Koopman. Mastery of books . 028-K83 
Leypoldt and Isles. List of books cy aie sah women and nar 

clibs- au. : : ‘ : : ; ; ‘ 028-L59 
Raffety. Books worth renainy : : : ; ; : ; : 028-R12 
Sargent. Reading for the young people. 1890-96 ; : : ; 028-Sa7 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Briggs. Modern American school buildings ; x ‘ : ; 727-B76 
SCIENCE. 

Ames. Theory of physics . ; ; 530-Am3 
Ballard. Three kingdoms: Ma adbook of the ese Peaacini ta ; 507-B21 
Cajori. History of physicsinits elementary branches. : ‘ 530.9-C12 
Holden. Family of thesun ‘ : : : * ‘ : ‘ , 523-H71 
Kelley. Boy mineral collectors ; ; : : : ; : : 549-K28 
Munro. Story ofthe British race . é : 573-M92 
Trowbridge. Philip’s experiments: or physical s science at home é 507-T75 
Wilkinson. Story of the cotton plant . ; 633-W65 
Wilson. Nature study in elementary schools:+a Daantal for 

teachers : ; : ; ; 4 : : ; ; ; é 507-W69 

BOTANY. 

Atkinson. Elementary botany : : 5 : ; : ; A 580-Atd 
Bell. Flowering plants . : ; : : : : : : : 580-B41 
Britton and Brown. Illustrated flora of the northern United 

States, Canada, etc. Vols. 1-2 ; ; : é ; ; 581.97-B77 
Coulter. Plantrelations . ‘ 2 ’ ‘ 581-C83 
Creevey. Flowers of field, hill, AG Septuay : ‘ : ; 580-C861 
Creevey. Recreationsin botany . : ; : i 580-C86 
Going. Field, forest, and wayside flowers : a. ; : 580-G56 
Lounsberry. Guide to the wild flowers. . : , : 580-L93 
Mathews. Familiar flowers of fieldand garden . ‘ : ‘ 580-M 42 
Newell. Outlines of lessons in botany. 2v. : : : 580-N44 
Newell. A readerin botany. 2v. . 2 ‘ : ; ; , ; 580-N441 
Newhall. Vines of northeastern America . ‘ : f 3 : 580-N45 
Parsons. How toknowthe ferns . : ‘ , , 587.3-P25 
Parsons. How to know the wild flowers Revined ay : : , 580-D191 
Pratt. Fairyland of flowers ... ; ; : ‘ : ; 580—P88 

GEOGRAPHY. AND GEOLOGY 

Archibald. Story of the earth’s atmosphere sik. ee Lees ica! weal eo ATS 
Davis and Snyder. Physical geography . : 551.4-D29 
Frye. The child and nature: geography teaching with sand 

modelling . : . . «..  910;7-F94 

’ Gee. Short studies in nates rnowledaes a pee ; : 551.4-G27 

Geikie. Ancient voleanoes of Great Britain. 2vy : ; 551.2-G27 
Geikie. Founders of geology . ‘ : ; , ; 550.9-G27 
Green. First lessons in modern penne : ; : 550-G82 


Harrington. About the weather . ‘ , . : : ; A 551.5-H23 
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Heilprin. The earth and its story: a first book of geology : 
Hopkins. Handbook of the earth: natural methods in geography . 


Keltie. Applied geography 

King. Methods and aids in geography : 
King.. Picturesque geographical readers. 2v 7 
Martin. Story of a piece of coal ; 

Mill. Elementary class-book of general peOerAn ity 
Parker. How to study geography 

Ritter. Comparative geography 

Russell. Glaciers of North America 

Russell. Volcanoes of North America 

Tarr. Elementary physical geography . 


ZOOLOGY. 


Badenoch. True tales of the insect 

Baskett. Story of the birds 

Baskett. Story of the fishes 

Bayliss. In brook and bayou; or life in the still ater 
Beard. Curious homes and their tenants 
Bettany. Animal life: introduction to zoology 
Blanchan. Bird neighbors 

Carpenter. Insects, their str aentre and. life. 
Chapman. Bird life 

Comstock. Insect life : 

Doubleday. Birds that hunt and are nana 
Kennedy. Beasts: thumb-nail studies in pets 


Most of these papers have appeared in the Public Schon 


Magazine. 
Lansing and Hoffman. Bird world. [Juvenile] . 
Lydekker and others. Natural history . 
Mathews. Familiar life in field and forest 
Merriam. Birds of village and field 
Miller. First book of birds 
Morley. The bee people 
Morley. The honey makers : 
Scherren. Popular history of animals for young rope 
Scudder. Every-day butterflies : ; 
Weed. Life histories of American insects 
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550-H36 
910.7-H77 
910-K29 
910.7-K58 
910.7-K581 
553-M36 
910.7-M59 
910.7-P22 
551.4-R51 
551.8-R91 
551.2-R91 
551.4-T17 


595.7-B14 
598.2-B29 
597-B29 
590-B34 
590-B38 
590-B46 
598.2-B59 
595.7-C22 
598.2-C361 


_595.7-C731 


598.2-D741 
590-K38 


598.2-L29 
590-L981 
590-M 42 
598.2—-M551 
598.2-M611L1 
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595.7—-M821 
590-Sch2 
595.7-Seu212 
595.7-W 41 . 
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A CLASSIFIED LIST OF READING. 


In 1898 a committee was appointed by the National Council of 
Education to report on the relations of public libraries to public schools. 
The report of this committee is printed in the Proceedings of the National 
Educational Association for 1899, and is of special interest. A few short 
extracts will show the thought and purpose of the committee : — 

“The education gained at school must, with the great majority of 
people, be meager at the best. This may be, and should be, supplemented 
by extensive reading after the school hfe is finished. If this work is to 
be done well, and under favorable conditions, the pupil must, while in 
school, not only be trained to like good literature, but also, if possible. to 
use a public library intelligently. .... The library must be regarded 
as an important and necessary part of the system of puble education. 
Fe aie Children must be directed and trained in regard to their reading. 
They can no more be trusted to get their own knowledge of and taste for 
literature unaided, than they can get their scientific and mathematical 
training in the same way.” 

“ If it is the duty of the state to see that its citizens know how to 
read, it is certainly no less its duty to see that they are trained to do the 
right kind of reading; otherwise the ability to read may be harmful 
rather than beneficial, both to the individual and to the state. ..... 
Pupils should, while in school, be trained to know and love good _ litera- 
ture, to use reference books, to economize time in reading, through the use 
of tables, contents, page headings, etc.” 

To aid in accomplishing this purpose the committee prepared several 
“ Reading Lists.” Al the ‘lists show great care and discrimination in 
their preparation, and they ought to be printed in pamphlet form for 
general use. The “Classified List,” however, will supply a need most 
widely felt. With the approval of the secretary of the National Educa- 
tional Association, it is here printed. 


LIST OF BOOKS TO BE READ IN GRADES ONE TO TEN 
INCLUSIVE. 


GRADES ONE AND TWO. 


TO BE READ IN THE CLASS. 


Beckwith: In Mythland ; ; 3 : D. C. Heath & Co. 
Swinton: Easy Steps for Little Feet P ; ; American Book Company. 
Pratt: Legends of the Red Children . ; ; Werner Company. 
Scudder: Fables and Folk Lore : : , ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Wright: Seaside and Wayside, No.1 , F , D, C. Heath & Co, 
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TO BE READ BY THE TEACHER TO THE CLASS. 
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Andrews: Eachand All. : ; 5 : : Ginn & Co. 

Andrews: Seven Little Sisters. ‘ ; : ; Ginn & Co. 

Andersen: Fairy Tales. Many editions . ; 

Scudder: Fables and Folk Stories. : . : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Eggleston: Stories of Great Americans . ‘ : American Book Company. 

MeMurrey: Classic Stories for Little Ones . 5 : Pub. School Pub. Co. 

Judd: Classic Myths . * : : School Education Co. 

Burt: Nature Studies from Burr eae ; 7 Ginn & Co. 

Baldwin: Fifty Famous Stories Retold . : ; American Book Company. 

Kirby: Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard . ' Nelson & Sons. 

Mulock: Adventures of a Brownie . : ; : Crowell & Company. 

Wiggin: Birds’ Christmas Carol. : ; : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Wiggin: Story of Patsy . : : : : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
SELECTIONS TO BE MEMORIZED. 

‘Baby Bye” . ; ‘ ; ; : ; / Theodore Tilton: 

“A Visit from St. MichGlne. sage ; : 3 ; Clement C. Moore. 

“Sweet and Low ”’ ; : : ; : ; ; : Alfred Tennyson. 

* Dutch Lullaby’’. : : : : . ; ; Eugene Field. 

** Obedience ’”’ ; : : ‘ : : ; Phoebe Cary. 

“The Brown Thrush” : . : Lucy Larcom. 

* Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Oran aaa ; : Jane Taylor. 

“Seven Times One”. F . : ; : : Jean Ingelow. 

** Little Boy Blue” : : ; : ; : Eugene Field. 

“Suppose”. : ; ‘ 2 , Pheebe Cary. 

** Marjorie’s Rnmavee : ‘ : : ; A T. B. Aldrich. 

** Little by Little’’ : ; : , : ; : : Luella Clark. 

* The Dream Peddlar’’ : E . : : ; ; Lucy Blinn. 

*Do Allthat You Can”. ‘ 4 : A ; : M. E. Sangster. 

Se oR ity A ; : : 2 : : ; ; Alice Cary. 

* The Vicar’s Sermon’’ : : : . . ; ; Charles Mackay. 

“America” . ; , E Samuel F. Smith. 


GRADES THREE AND FOUR. 
TO BE READ IN THE CLASS. 


Andersen: Fairy Tales. Many editions. 

Ruskin: King of the Golden River. Several editions. 

Eggleston: Stories of Great Americans . : : American Book Company. 
Sewell: Black Beauty  . : : : : : Weeks & Co. 

Kingsley: Water Babies. . A ; ; ; : Ginn & Co. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. Many editions . 

sop: Fables. Many editions : ; ; 

Hawthorne: Wonder Book. . : ; ‘ : , Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Wyss: Swiss Family Robinson. Many editions 

Saunders: Beautiful Joe. . : ; ; , : American Bap. Pub. Soc. 


TO BE READ BY THE TEACHER TO THE CLASS. 
Longfellow: Paul Revere’s Ride, and other short poems. 
Whittier : From Snow Bound, The Barefoot Boy, 
and Barbara Frietchie. 
Biographies of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, an Other great Americans. 


Dickens: | Christmas Carol. Many editions . . 

American history, Stories from. 

Andrews: Ten Boys. . ‘ F : 2 ; Ginn & Co. 
Grimm: Fairy Tales. Many editions. 


Kipling : Jungle Book. ‘ , ‘ ; ; Century Company. 
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SELECTIONS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


* The Barefoot Boy ’’ 

‘*The Children’”’ 

** Lullaby ”’ ; 

**Snow Bound,’ first ninety.two ne 
‘**Old Ironsides”’ 

“The Sand Piper ’’ 

** Robert of Lincoln’’ 

** Paul Revere’s Ride ’’ 


GRADES FIVE AND SIX. 


TO BE READ IN THE CLASS. 


Burroughs: Birds and Bees, Hee ae and other 

papers : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Longfellow: Hiawatha Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Andrews: Ten Boys : : a Ginn & Co. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. Many editions . 
Hawthorne: Tanglewood Tales Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Longfellow: Miles Standish : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Longfellow: Children’s Hour, and other Selections ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Whittier: Snow Bound, Among the Hills, ete. Houghton, Mifflin & Uo. 
Warner: A Hunting of the Deer, and other 

papers ; R : A Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Irving: Rip Van Winkle. Many editions . 

TO BE KEAD BY THE TEACHER TO THE CLASS. 

Craddock: Down the Ravine Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Franklin: Autobiography Ginn & Co. 
Gilman: Magna Charta Stories Lothrop Publishing Co. 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden. Many editions. 
Irving: Legend of Sleepy Hollow. yroa Bacon 
Warner: Being a Boy : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Alcott: Little Women Roberts Bros. 
Bolton: Girls Who Have econ Fates Crowell. 
Bolton: Poor Boys Who Became Famous Crowell. 
Howells: A Boy’s Town : Harper & Brothers. 
Brown: Rab and his Friends . Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Aldrich: Story of a Bad Boy . Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Sidney : Five Little Peppers Lothrop Publishing Co. 


John G. Whittier. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 
Alfred Tennyson. 

John G. Whittier. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Celia Thaxter. 

William Cullen Bryant. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


SELECTIONS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


* The Chambered Nautilus ’’ 
‘Over and Over Again’’ 

**The Crow’s Children” 

**Old Ironsides’”’ 

“The Good Time Gorin es 

* The Blue and the Gray ’”’ 

‘The Brook’’ - 
‘*Whittling” . 

“What Might be Daren ; 

** Battle Hymn of the Renoblios & 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Josephine Pollard. 
Alice Cary. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Charles Mackay. 
Francis Miles Finch, 
Alfred Tennyson. 

John Pierpont. 

Charles Mackay. 

Julia Ward Howe. 
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GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT. 


TO BE READ IN THE CLASS. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Macmillan Co. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Hale: A Man Without a Country 
Longfellow: Evangeline . : ; : 
Eliot: Silas Marner. Many editions 
Whittier: Snow Bound 
Lowell: Vision of Sir ainrat 
Longfellow: Miles Standish 
Hughes: Tom Brown at Rugby 
TO BE READ BY THE TEACHER TO THE CLASS. 
Yonge: Book of Golden Deeds 
Ball: Star-land Ginn & Co. 
Geikie: Physical Wengen erie 
Scott: Ivanhoe. Many editions . : 2 
Macaulay: Lays of Ancient Rome. Many editions. 
Scott: Lady of the Lake. Many editions. 
Towle: Pizarro : 


Lee & Shepard. 


SELECTIONS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


** Song of Marion’s Men”’ ; 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims” 
“The Ship of State ’’ : 
“The Centennial Hymn” . 

** Abou Ben Adhem ” 

‘The Manliest Man’’ . 

“The Way to Heaven’’ 

** Love of Country”’ 

** Daily Work” 

“The American Flag ’’ 
“Gettysburg Address ”’ 

**My Country’’ 

**'The Concord vies fi 
**Marmion and Douglas”’ 


GRADES NINE AND TEN. 


‘TO BE READ IN THE CLASS. 


William Cullen Bryant. 


Mrs. Hemans. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
John G. Whittier. 
Leigh Hunt. 

George W. Bungay. 

J. G. Holland. 

Walter Scott. 

Charles McKay. 
Joseph Rodman Drake 
Abraham Lincoln. 
James Montgomery. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Walter Scott. 


Lippincott Company. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Scott: Ivanhoe. Many editions , 

Scott: Lady of the Lake. Many pattianes 

Scott: Marmion. Many editions 

Shakespeare: Julius Cesar. Many editions. 

Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice. Many editions 

Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans. Many editions 
TO BE READ BY THE TEACHER TO THE CLASS. 

Ouida: Bimbi . ‘ 

Macé: TTistory of a Mouthful of Brot 

Warner: Back Log Studies F 

Warner: My Summer in a Garden . 

Goldsmith: Deserted Village. Many editions . 

Byron: Prisoner of Chillon. Many editions 

Gray: Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 
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NEW LATIN SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The following facts relating to the building of the new Latin school- 
house are taken from the reports of the superintendent of public buildings, 
Mr. Wilham H. Gray :— 

The city council of 1895, by an order approved November 7th of 
that year, made an appropriation of $2,500 for preliminary plans for a 
new. Latin schoolhouse to be erected upon the land owned by the city 
on Trowbridge and Ellery Streets adjoining the English high school- 
house lot. | 

The order provided that the new building should cost a sum not 
exceeding $250,000, including the heating and ventilating and grading, 
but exclusive of furnishings. The superintendent of public buildings 
was authorized by the order to obtain plans by a competition, and also 
authorized to offer the following premiums for the competition: To the 
successful architect the sum of $1,000 to be paid him in ease the building 
should not be erected; to the architect next in merit, $500; to the third 
in merit, $300; to the fourth in merit, $200; to the fifth in merit, $100. 
The order further provided that a commission, consisting of His Honor 
the Mayor, the superintendent of public buildings, and the superintendent 
of schools, should determine the conditions of the competition and decide 
the contest. Authority was given the commission to employ an expert 
to assist in premiating the plans. 

Fourteen sets of plans were received, ten coming from local archi- 
tects and four from others. The commission selected as experts to assist 
them in their duties Professor Charles Howard Walker and Professor 
F. W. Chandler from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The plans were submitted to the commission on the twentieth of 
February, 1896. They bore no name or mark by which their authors © 
could be known. Accompanying each plan was a sealed typewritten 
envelope addressed to the Mayor. Each envelope and the plan containing 
it were marked by the same letter for identification after the contest was 
decided. Both the commission and the experts spent much time in the 
performance of their duties, and a careful study of each design was made 
before the decision was rendered. 

The following architects were the successful competitors in the order 
named: Hartwell, Richardson and Driver; E. Langdon Warren; Cram, 
Wentworth and Goodhue; William F. Chamberlain; J. A. Schweinfurth, 
and Timothy Walsh. The contract for preparing the final drawings was 
awarded to the first-named architects. 

On January 30, 1897, thirty estimates were submitted for the con- 
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struction of the building, and the contract was grven to J. 8. Jacobs and 
Son, of Boston, on April 8, 1897. 

The system of heating and ventilation used was planned by Prof. 8. 
Homer Woodbridge, the well-known specialist on this subject. The con- 
tract for installing this part of the work was awarded to Messrs. Lynch 
and Woodward, of Boston. 

Active operations were begun on May 1, 1897, the first foundation 
stone being set in place May 8, and the work was so far completed that 
the building was occupied April 10, 1899. 

The following description of the building was prepared by the 
architects, Messrs. Hartwell, Richardson and Driver : — 

The new Latin school stands upon the same plot of ground as the 
English high school, which was erected in 1891, and which fronts south 
upon Broadway between Trowbridge and Ellery streets. The Latin 
school is placed north of this and has two fronts, the principal one being 
upon Trowbridge street toward the west; the other, the eastern front, 
being upon Ellery street. 

It is built upon the “dumb-bell” plan, or more accurately speaking, 
the plan is in the form of the letter H, of which the sides are parallel 
with Trowbridge and Ellery streets, and the connecting bar at right 
angles to these. 

Aside from the convenience of internal arrangement thus secured, it 
was intended that this plan should accommodate itself to the outline plan 
of the English high when this latter shall have been completed, by the 
addition of rooms upon the north. The two buildings may then be con- 
nected by a screen parallel with the two streets (Trowbridge and Ellery), 
this screen to be of masonry with iron gates opening upon an interior 
court, and giving access to the places of deposit for fuel and for the 
removal of ashes and other rubbish, for which provision is already made 
in the two buildings. 

The Latin school is of buff brick with limestone trimmings, and in 
the style of the Renaissance. While it differs in color and in handhng 
from the English high, —its nearest neighbor,—the attempt has been 
made to secure such concord in these respects as shall result in a har- 
monious group. ; 

In the height of the walls, the general level of the floors, and the 
_ position of all the main architectural lines, the newer building corresponds 
exactly with the older. 

The accompanying plans show clearly the arrangement of the Latin 
school in each of its stories. It will be seen that all of the rooms are 
thoroughly lighted and that no injurious shadows are, or can be, caused 
by the neighboring buildings. 
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The staircases, of which there are four in number, are so placed as 
to afford the most ample opportunity for escape from any portion of the 
building in the event of alarm. All of these staircases, which are of iron, 
serve not only the main corridors, but the assembly -hall as well. 

The laboratories and lecture room are massed upon the second and 
third floors of the Ellery Street front of the building, the library being in 
the centre of the north side of the bar of the H, the light received being 
perhaps the best for this purpose. 

Classrooms, recitation rooms, teachers’ rooms and wardrobes, with 
the principal’s room, the secretary’s room and emergency rooms, occupy 
the rest of the stories above the basement. 

Here in the basement is the heating and ventilating apparatus, lunch 
room, storerooms, and the gymnasium. 

This last feature was determined upon after the plan was otherwise 
complete. It occupies the space outside the walls of the main building 
north of the bar of the H, and its height has been obtained by excavating 
_ at this point several feet below the general level of the basement and by 


placing the ceiling as high above that of the basement in general as was | 


possible by raising the roof to the level of the first story window sills. 
The result is an ample and commodious room, which is provided with 
dressing rooms, bath and toilet rooms of ample capacity. 

The basement also contains the toilet rooms for the entire building, 
excepting only a certain few on each floor for the use of teachers and for 
emergencies, as has been previously stated. 

Provision has been made for an ample supply of fresh air at a proper 


temperature and for thorough ventilation according to the best modern 


methods. . 


The building is simply but thoroughly finished throughout with hard 
wood, except in the case of the hall, where the wood finish is painted to_ 


harmonize with the simple tinting employed upon the walls and ceilings. 
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